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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


At  the  Plenary  Sitting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  11th  April,  1919, 
the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  the  Conference  approves  the  Draft  Convention  creating 
a  permanent  organisation  for  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  labour  conditions  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Labour  Commission,  with  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  British  Delegation  ;  instructs  the  Secretariat 
to  request  the  Governments  concerned  to  nominate  forthwith 
their  representatives  on  the  Organising  Committee  for  the 
October  Conference,  and  authorises  that  Committee  to  proceed 
at  once  with  its  work. " 

The  Committee  having  been  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  Part  XIII  of  the  Peace  Treaty  issued  a  letter  and  series 
of  questionnaires  dealing  with  the  Items  of  the  Agenda  specified  in 
the  Treaty.  This  letter,  together  with  the  questionnaire  dealing  with 
the  first  item  of  the  Agenda,  will  be  found  on  pages  147-155. 

The  present  report  analyses  and  summarises  the  material  contained 
in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  received  from  the  difierent  Govern- 
ments, and  the  Committee  present  as  a  result  of  their  examination  of 
this  material  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  they 
suggest  may  afiord  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the 
Conference. 

A  list  of  the  Governments  from  whom  replies  had  been  received 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  given  on  page  156,  and  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  to  them  their  thanks  for  the  information  they  have 
furnished  and  their  appreciation  of  the  trouble  they  have  taken  tp 
render  aU  assistance  possible  in  the  limited  time  available. 

The  Committee  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  allow  a  longer  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  replies,  and  they  fear  also  that  their  report 
may  suffer  from  deficiencies  and  errors  which  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  time  at  their  disposal  had  been  longer.  They  trust,  however, 
that  it  may  prove  of  assistance  to  the  Conference  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  before  it. 

H.  B.  BuTLEE,  Arthur  Fontaine, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

I8th  August,  1919. 


APPLICATION     OF     THE     PRINCIPLE     OF    THE 
8-HOlIES  DAY  OR   OP  THE   48-HOURS  WEEK. 

Introduction. 

The  application  of  the  8-liours  day  or  48-hoiirs  week  is 
the  first  and  most  important  subject  on  the  agenda  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

A  questionnaire  was  issued  by  the  Organising  Com- 
mittee to  the  Governments  of  all  the  States  named  in  the 
Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
following  report  is  mainly  based  on  the  information 
furnished  in  reply.  In  addition,  the  Committee  have 
been  able  to  draw  upon  pubhshed  oflB.cial  reports  and  other 
authoritative  sources  of  information.  They  beheve  that 
the  Conference  has  before  it  all  the  information  required 
to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 

The  Committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into 
the  history  of  the  question  of  the  8-hours  day  or  48-hours 
week,  or  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  on  this  basis.  Moreover,  as  the  subject 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  is  the 
general  application  of  the  principle  of  the  8-hours  day 
or  48-hours  week  to  all  industrial  workers,  they  have 
omitted  reference  to  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  hours  of  special  classes  of  workers 
such  as  women  and  young  persons. 

The  AUied  and  Associated  Powers  have  definitely 
aflSrmed  the  principle  concerned.  In  Article  427  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Powers  specify  as  being  of 
special  and  urgent  importance  certain  "  methods  and 
principles  for  regulating  labour  conditions  which  aU 
industrial  communities  should  endeavour  to  apply  so  far 
as  their  special  circumstances  will  permit "  ;  and  among 
them  they  include  "  The  adoption  of  an  8-hours  day  or  a 


48-hours  week  as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  where  it 
has  not  already  been  attained."  The  principle  having 
been  affirmed,  the  question  of  its  apphcation  in  the  actual 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  industry  remains ;  and 
that  is  the  question  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Con- 
ference for  determination. 

In  the  present  report  the  Committee  first  review  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  8-hours  day 
or  48-hours  week,  how  far  it  has  been  already  adopted 
(whether  («)  by  legal  enactment,  or  (&)  by  industrial  agree- 
ments) or  is  actuaUy  at  the  present  time  in  process  of  adop- 
tion— ^the  exact  extent  of  its  application  and  the  nature  of 
any  exceptions  or  deviations  froni  the  principle  which  are 
permitted  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  per- 
mitted.    Chapter  I. — ^Present  Law  and  Practice. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the 
different  States — as  shown  by  their  rephes  to  the  Question- 
naire— ^towards  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  their 
respective  countries.  Chapter  II. — ^Attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ments. 

In  a  third  chapter,  the  Committee  discuss  in  detail  the 
apphcation  of  the  principle  to  industry — ^the  administrative 
measures  for  securing  its  observance  ;  the  exceptions  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  needs  of  particular  industries  or 
classes  of  work,  or  to  provide  for  emergencies.  Chapter 
III. — ^Apphcation  of  the  Principle. 

In  a  filial  chapter  they  indicate  the  conclusions  which 
in  their  opinion  may  be  based  on  the  information  sub- 
mitted and  make  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  as  to  the  extent  to  which  an  agreement  between 
the  States  may  be  found  to  be  possible  at  the  present 
time.     Chapter  IV. — Recommendations. 

There  are  some  prehminary  points  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  question  referred  to  the  Conference,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention,  as  they  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

1.  The  standard  of  the  8-hours  day  or  48-hours  week 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  a  standard 
to  be  embodied  in  national  legislation.  It  is  to  be  a  legal 
or  statutory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  which  will 


be  laid  down  by  the  legislature  and  enforced  by  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government.  It  will  not  be  merely 
a  "  standard  "  or  "  basic  "  week  on  which  normal  wages 
will  be  calculated  and  which  determines  the  point  at  which 
overtime  pay  at  increased  rates  is  to  begin.  Such  a  stan- 
dard leaves  the  number  of  hours  of  work  unhmited  except 
in  so  far  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  employers 
and  workers  or  the  enhanced  rate  of  payment  may  make 
the  employer  less  wilhng  to  work  the  longer  hours.  It 
therefore  fails  to  provide  the  protection  against  undue 
fatigue,  to  ensure  the  reasonable  leisure  and  opportunities 
for  recreation  and  social  hfe,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Treaty  to  secure  to  all  workers. 

In  laying  down  a  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  exceptional  conditions 
and  circumstances  in  particular  industries  or  particular 
districts  or  countries,  and  to  make  such  provision  in  any 
international  agreements  that  may  be  arrived  at  and  in 
the  national  laws  which  will  be  adopted  to  give  efiect  to 
such  agreements  as  will  meet  the  necessities  of  these 
special  cases.  Information  on  this  subject  has  been  asked 
for  from  the  different  States,  and  is  fully  set  out  in  Chapters 
I  and  III  of  this  Report. 

2.  The  Treaty  presents  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  alternative  proposals — an  8-hours  day  or  a 
48-hours  week.  These  proposals  difier  in  some  important 
respects.  The  principle  of  the  8-hours  day  permits  of  a 
week  of  56  hours,  if  work  is  carried  on  for  seven  days  a 
week,  and  this  is  common  in  certain  industries,  processes 
or  occupations  which  require  to  be  carried  on  continuously. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  combined  with  a  half  hoHday  and  a 
weekly  rest  day,  it  may  reduce  the. number  of  working 
hours  to  less  than  48.  The  48-hours  week  ensures  that 
on  the  average  the  hours  of  work  wiU  not  exceed  eight  hours 
a  day  for  six  days,  but  allows  somewhat  longer  hoiirs  to 
be  worked  on  some  days  if  compensated  for  by  shorter  hours 
{e.g.,  a  half  hohday)  on  other  days.  It  will  be  for  the 
Conference  to  determine  which  of  these  principles  it  will 
adopt. 

3.  The  Committee  understand  that  the  question  before 


this  Conference  is  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
industrial  workers.  Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  sea 
service  and  other  non-industrial  employments  have  there- 
fore not  been  inquired  into  by  the  Committee  or  dealt 
with  it  in  its  report.  It  will  be  remembered  that  special 
proposals  with  reference  to  agriculture  and  the  sea  service 
were  made  by  the  Labour  Commission. 

It  will  be  for  the  Conference  to  consider  what  should  be 
regarded  as  included  within  the  term  "  industrial  work." 
The  point  is  dealt  with  later  in  the  Report. 


Chapter  I.— PEESENT    LAW    AND    PRACTICE. 

A.   Scope  op  Existing  Laws. 

1.  The  limitatiori  of  working  hours  by  law  to  8  a  day 
or  48  a  week  is  already  the  practice,  in  some  occupations 
or  branches  of  industry,  of  most  States.  This  limitation 
is  effected  by  legislation  of  varying  types.  Certain 
American  States  have  embodied  the  principle,  that  8 
hours  shall  be  the  normal  working  day,  in  their  constitutions, 
but  such  provisions  do  not  necessarily  hmit  the  working 
day  to  8  hours,  since  they  admit  of  agreements  to  work 
longer  hours  and  apply  only  where  no  such  agreement  has 
been  made.  Leaving  out  of  account  such  general  affirma- 
tions of  the  principle,  the  laws  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  belonging  to  three  types. 

(i)  Laws  limiting  working  hours  to  8  a  day  or  48  a 
week,  or  to  an  equivalent  limitation  averaged  over  a 
longer  period,  and  specifying  in  detail  the  industries, 
occupations  and  categories  of  workers  to  which  the  limita- 
tions apply.  The  Czecho-Sloyakian  Eight  Hours  Act  of 
1918,  the  Dutch  Act  of  1919,  and  others  are  of  this  type. 

(ii)  Laws  laying  down  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  or 
48  a  week  or  an  equivalent  limitation  averaged  over  a 
longer  period  as  the  general  rule,  but  permitting  exceptions 
and  relaxations  under  conditions  to  be  dfefined  by  Decree 
or  Administrative  Order,  and  generally  leaving  the  detailed 
application  of  the  principle  to  be  made  by  such  Decrees 
or  Orders.  The  Eight  Hours  Laws  of  Spain  and  France 
are  examples  of  this  type. 

(iii)  Lav/s  providing  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  over 
the  conditions  of  employment  (including  hours)  by  arbi- 
tration and  the  enforcement  by  legal  process  of  collective 
agreements  or  arbitration  awards.  Examples  are  the 
Arbitration  Laws  of  the  AustraUan  Commonwealth  and 
its  constituent  states. 


The  efEect  of  laws  of  the  first  type  is  to  impose  a  statutory 
limit  on  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked  ;  the  efEect 
of  the  third  type  is  usually  to  estabhsh  a  basic  day  or 
week  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  wages,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked ; 
when  workpeople  desire  to  earn,  and  employers  are  wilHng 
to  pay  the  higher  rate  of  pay  which  overtime  involves, 
the  8-hour  day  becomes  nominal.  The  second  type 
depends  for  its  effect  entirely  on  the  object  to  which  the 
administrative  powers  it  sets  up  are  directed. 

The  following  list  shows  the  States  which  have  laws  of 
general  appUcation  classified  according  to  the  three  types 
indicated  above  : — 

Type  i. — Czecho-Slovakia,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Uruguay,  New  Zealand. 

Type  a. — ^France,  Spain,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ecuador, 
Panama,  Finland,  Russia,  Germany,  German- Austria. 

Type  iii— Australian  Commonwealth,  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
Tasmania,  certain  States  of  the  American  Union,  certain 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada- 

The  following  extracts  from  the  laws  define  their  scope  : — 

Australia. 
New  South  Wales. 

4.  (1)  The  following  directions  shall  be  observed  by  the  Court 
and  the  Boards  in  making  awards,  and  by  the  parties  in  making 
industrial  agreements  : — 

(a)  In  the  coal  naining  industry  .  .  . 
(6)  In  the  metalliferous  mining  industry  .  .  . 
(c)  In  all  other  industries  the  number  of  hours  worked  shall  not 
exceed  : — 

(1)  Eight  hours  per  day  on  six  consecutive  days. 

(2)  Forty-eight  hours  per  week,  or 

(3)  Mnety-six  hours  in  fourteen  consecutive  days, 

as  may  be  determined  by  industrial  agreement  or  by  an  award  of 
the  Board. 

South  Australia. 

21.  The  Court  shall,  as  regards  every  industrial  matter  and  every 
industrial  dispute  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  have  power  : — 


(e)  To  nia]s;e  any  order  or  award,  and,  wittout  being  restricted 
to  tke  specific  relief  claimed  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  matter, 
to  include  in  any  order  or  award  any  matter  or  thing  which  the 
Court  thinks  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  settling  the  dispute  or  dealing  with  the  matter. 

(g)  To  declare,  by  award  or  order,  that  any  practice,  regulation, 
rule,  custom,  term  of  agreement,  condition  of  employment,  or 
dealing  whatsoever  determined  by  an  award  in  relation  to  any 
industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  any  industry. 

"  Industry  "  means  any  business,  trade,  manufacture,  undertaking, 
occupation,  or  calling,  except  agriculture,  in  which  persons  are 
employed  for  hire  or  reward,  or  in  which  they  give  their  services  for 
hire  or  reward,  and  includes  any  occupation  or  calling  of  any  employe 
for  hire  or  reward,  whatever  may  be  the  business,  trade,  manufacture, 
undertaking,  occupation,  or  calling  of  the  employer,  for  the  time  being, 
of  such  employe,  and  also  includes  a  branch  of  an  industry  and  a 
group  of  industries,  and  any  process,  trade,  business,  occupation,  or 
calling,  or  any  group  or  part  thereof,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Factories  Acts. 

93.  Every  Board,  as  far  as  regards  the  particular  process,  trade, 
business,  occupation,  or  calling,  or  group  or  part,  for  which  it  is 
appointed  : — 

III.  Shall  fix  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  in 
respect  of  which  such  wages,  prices  or  rates  shall  be  paid. 

78.  (1)  The  Governor  shall  appoint  Wages  Boards  for  the  following 
processes,  trades,  businesses,  occupations,  or  callings  : — 

(a)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  clothing  and  wearing 
apparel. 

(b)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  furniture. 

(c)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  overmantels  and  of 
wood  mantelpieces  (other  than  wood  mantelpieces  to  be  painted, 
such  as  are  usually  made  in  saw-mills). 

(d)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  bedding. 

(e)  The  making  and  baking  of  bread  and  small  goods. 
(/)  Of  a  pastrycook. 

i£)  Of  a  butcher  and  seller  of  meat,  and  maker  and  seller  of 
small  goods. 

(h)  Of  brickmaking. 

(i)   Of  drivers  of  trollies,  wagons,  drays,  and  carriers'  vehicles. 

(j)  Agricultural  machinery  and  implement  makers. 

{k)  Printers,  bookbinders,  paper  rulers  and  cutters. 

(T)   Brushmakers. 

(m)  Carpenters  and  joiners. 

(«)  Coopers. 

(o)  Hairdressers. 


8 

(p)  Laundries.  , 

(q)  Painters  and  decorators. 

(r)  Galvanised-iron  workers  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  ;  plumbers,  and  gas  fitters. 

(«)  Saddlers  and  harness-makers,  including  collar-makers,  bridle- 
cutters,  and  machinists  employed  in  the  trade. 

{t)  Saw-mills,  timber  yards,  and  wood  box  makers. 

(m)  Tanners,  curriers  and  tanyards. 

(v)  For  any  other  process,  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  calling 
in  respect  whereof  both  Houses  of  Parliament  pass   a   resolution 

approving  such  appointment. 

"  Factory  "  means  and  includes — 

(1)  Any  premises  or  place  within  which  or  the  precincts  thereof 
the  occupier  employs  any  one  person  at  manual  labour  which  is 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental 
to:— 

(i)  Any  handicraft ; 

(ii)  The  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  article  ;    or 
(iii)  The  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any 
article  ;  or 

(iv)  The  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article  ; 

and  to  or  over  which  premises  or  place  or  the  precincts  thereof 
the  employer  of  any  person  so  working  therein  has  the  right  of 
access  or  control. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  registration  and  the  computation  of 
registration  fees,  any  number  of  adjacent  buildings  or  places. 

New  Zealand. 
"  Factory  "  to  which  the  48  Hours  Rule  applies  means : — 

(a)  Any  building,  office,  or  place  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are 
employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  handicraft,  or  in  preparing  or 
manufacturing  goods  for  trade  or  sale ;  "  and  includes  any  building, 
office,  or  place  in  which  work  such  as  is  ordinarily  performed  in  a  factory 
is  perform,ed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  local  authority  whether  for  trade 
or  sale  or  not,"  but  does  not  include  any  building  in  course  of  erection, 
nor  any  temporary  workshop  or  shed  for  workmen  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  such  building;  but  (whatever  the  number)  of  persons 
employed  therein  includes : — 

(6)  Every  bakehouse  (meaning  thereby  any  building  or  place  in 
which  any  article  of  food  is  baked  or  prepared  for  baking  for  sale  for 
human  consumption) ;    and  also 

(c)  Every  building  or  place  in  which  steam  or  other  mechanical  power 
or  appliance  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  or  manufacturing 
goods  for  trade  or  sale,  or  packing  such  goods  for  transit ;    and  also 

{d)  Every  building  or  place  in  which  electrical  energy  is  generated 
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or  transformed  as  an  illuminant  or  a  motive  power  for  trade  or  sale, 
or  in  wMch  coal-gas  or  any  other  form  of  gas  is  produced  for  the  like 
purposes ;    and  also 

(e)  Every  laundry  (meaning  thereby  every  building  or  place  where 
laundry- work  is  performed  for  hire  or  reward),  whether  the  persons 
employed  therein  receive  payment  or  not ;    and  also 

(/)  Every  building  or  place  in  which  any  Asiatic  is  directly  or  in- 
directly employed  in  laundry-work  or  any  other  handicraft,  or  in 
preparing  or  manufacturing  goods  for  trade  or  sale,  or  in  packing 
them  for  transit. 

"  Male  Worker  "  means  a  male  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years.. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

1. — (i)  In  undertakings  subject  to  the  Industrial  Code  or  carried 
on  as  factories,  the  actual  hours  of  work  of  workers  shall,  in  principle, 
not  exceed  8  hours  within  24  hours  or  48  hours  in  the  week. 

(ii)  This  rule  shall  also  apply  to  undertakings,  worka,  and  institu- 
tions carried  on  by  the  State,  by  public  or  private  associations,  fitnds, 
societies  and  companies,  whether  they  are  of  a  profit-making,  public 
utility,  or  charitable  nature. 

(iii)  The  same  rule  shall  also  apply  to  mining  undertakings  (pits, 
coke  works,  calcining  furnaces  and  blast-furnaces),  both  below  ground 
and  on  the  surface. 

(iv)  The  provisions  of  Sub-section  (1)  shall  also  apply  to  persons 
regularly  employed  in  agriculture  and  forestry  who  live  outside  the 
household  of  the  employer  and  receive  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
wages. 

Ecuador. 

(1)  No  labourer,  mechanic,  employee  in  any  commercial  establish- 
ment, office,  industrial  enterprise,  and,  in  general,  no  employee, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  his  service,  shall  be  compelled  to  labour 
more  than  8  hours  daily,  6  days  per  week,  nor  shall  he  be  required 
to  perform  any  labour  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

France. 

Labour  Code.  Book  ii.  Article  6. — The  effective  working  time  of 
work-people  or  employees  of  either  sex  and  of  any  age  shall  not  exceed 
8  hours  per  day  or  48  hours  per  week,  or  an  equivalent  limitation 
based  upon  a  period  of  time  other  than  the  week,  in  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  or  in  business  premises  of  any 
kind  connected  with  them,  whatever  their  nature,  whether  public 
or  private,  secular  or  religious,  even  where  they  are  of  a  technical, 
educational  or  philanthropic  nature. 
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Netherlands. 

Article  24.— §1.  A  worker  shall  not  work  in  factories  or  workshops 
more  than  8  hours  per  day  and  45  hours  per  week. 

Article  40.-— §1.  A  bakers'  journeyman  shall  not  work  for  more  than 
45  hours  per  week  and  8  hours  per  day  except  on  days  on  which 
bakers'  work  in  the  bread  bakery  in  which  he  is  employed  may  be 
begun  at  4  a.m.  On  such  days  he  shall  not  work  for  more  than 
11  hours. 

Article  52. — §1.  A  worker  may  not  work  in  offices  for  more  than 
8  hours  per  day  and  45  hours  per  week. 

Norway. 

I.  (a)  Factories  and  works  where  handicrafts  or  other  industrial 
occupations  are  carried  on,  provided  that  such  works  have  the 
character  of  factories  or  that  use  is  made  in  them  of  power  other 
than  human  strength  or  of  steam  boilers.  Notwithstanding,  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  works  where  a  motor  of  not  more  than  1  h.p. 
is  in  use. 

(6)  Stone  quarries,  chalk-pits  and  stone-hewing  undertakings 
where  at  least  five  persons  are  regularly  employed. 

(c)  Mines,  ore-dressing  works,  smelting  works  and  other  under- 
takings for  the  getting  or  refining  of  minerals. 

{d)  Works  where  explogivesare  manufactured  or  used  in  manufac- 
turing processes. 

II.  (a)  Works  where  handicrafts  or  other  industrial  occupations  are 
carried  on,  provided  that  at  least  five  persons  are  regularly  employed, 
and  that  such  persons  are  employed  by  the  occupier  of  the  business 
in  his  workshop  or  in  some  other  workplace  not  being  any  workman's 
home. 

(6)  Ice  cutting  works. 
Provisions  of  Par.  23,  pars  I  and  2,  and  Pars.  25  to  29  inclusive 
and  Par.  32  shall  also  apply  to  : — 

(c)  Operations  where  warehousemen  and  packers  are  employed 
or  where  workmen  are  employed  on  building  sites,  in  warehouses, 
goods  steamers,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  concerns  such  workmen. 

{d)  Works  employing  workmen  in  the  building  trades,  water,  gas 
and  sewer  workers,  and  bridge  builders,  and  on  the  construction  of 
roads,  railways,  harbours,  telegraph  and  telephone  installations, 
and  other  enterprises  of  like  nature. 

Panama. 

1.  The  8-hour  day  for  workers  and  commercial  employees  shall  be 
introduced  in  the  Republic.  No  such  person  shall  be  bound  to  work 
a  larger  number  of  hours  than  that  stated. 
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2.  In  all  national  and  municipal  works  and,  in  general,  in  all  works 
carried  on  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  the  working  day  shall  be 
computed  as  8  hours  during  the  day  or  during  the  night, .  according 
to  circumstances. 

Poland. 

Article  1. — From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  Act  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Poland,  the  labour  of  workers  and 
employees  in  all  industrial  establishments,  mines,  furnaces,  work- 
rooms, transport  undertakings  by  land  and  by  water,  as  well  as  in 
commercial  occupations,  must  not  exceed  8  hours  a  day,  and  on 
Saturday  6  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  rest  periods. 

Portugal, 

Artide  1. — The  maximum  period  of  the  daily  working  hours, 
either  for  day-work,  night-work  or  a  combination  of  both,  for  all 
workmen  and  employees  of  the  State  and  for  all  administrative,  com« 
mercial  and  industrial  corporations,  exclusive  of  land  labourers  and 
domestic  servants,  in  Portugal  and  the  adjacent  islands,  shall  not 
exceed  8  hours  per  day,  or  48  hours  per  week. 

Para.  1.  Waiters  and  any  others  employed  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
are  classed  as  domestic  servants  for  the  purpose  of  this  enactment. 

Spain. 

Article  1. — E^om  October  1,  1919,  the  maximum  legal  day  for  all 
labour  shall  be  fixed  at  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week. 

Switzerland. 
Factory  Act. 

The  following  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act : — 

(a)  Industrial  establishments,  using  power,  in  which  not  less  than 
6  workers  are  employed. 

(b)  Industrial  establishments,  not  using  power,  in  which  not  less 
than  6  workers  are  employed,  of  whom,  one  at  least,  has  not  completed 
his  18th  year. 

(c)  Industrial  establishments,  not  using  power,  in  which  no  young 
persons  are  employed,  but  in  which  not  less  than  11  workers  are 
employed. 

{d)  Industrial  establishments  in  which  a  smaller  number  of  workers 
than  stated  above  is  employed,  but  in  which  the  work  is  particularly 
dangerous  for  the  health  and  life  of  the  workers  or  which,  by  reason 
of  their  nature,  unquestionably  fall  into  the  category  of  factories. 

Article  40. — The  duration  of  work  in  concerns  of  one  shift  shall  not 
exceed  48  hours  per  week  for  each  worker. 
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Uruguay. 

1.  Tie  actual  hours  of  work  of  workers  in  factories,  workshops, 
dockyards,  quarries,  works  of  construction,  earthworks,  or  at  ports, 
or  on  riversides  and  rivers ;  of  employees  or  assistants  employed  in 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments ;  of  drivers,  guards,  and 
other  persons  employed  on  railways  and  tramways ;  of  riverside 
carriers  and,  in  general,  of  all  persons  engaged  in  daily  work  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  the  workers  and  employees  designated,  shall 
not  exceed  8  hours  a  day. 

2.  This  Act  shall  apply  also  to  workers  employed  in  works  carried 
out  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Finland. 
This  law  applies  to  : — 

(1)  The  under-mentioned  trades  and  industries  in  so  far  as 
persons  other  than  husband,  wife,  and  their  own  children  are  employed 
in  them. 

(a)  Handicraft  and  factory  trades  as  well  as  other  industrial 
occupations. 

(6)  Building,  repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  docks  as  well 
as  railways,  bridges,  roads  and  other  means  of  communication. 

(c)  Work  in  connection  with  salvage  and  diving. 

(d)  Baths  and  bathing  establishments. 

(e)  Work  in  connection  with  clearing,  cleansing,  draining  and 
scavenging. 

(/)  Wood  felling  and  cutting. 

{g)  Eaft-maMng  and  lumbering. 

(h)  Loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise. 

(i)  Commercial,  office  or  warehouse  work. 

(k)  Inns,  hotels  and  cafes  ;  as  well  as 

{I)  Industries  and  undertakings  which  are  similar  to  the  above. 

This  law  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  domestic  or  agricultural 
labour  and  their  allied  trades,  or  to  work  directly  connected  with 
agriculture. 

(2)  The  imder-mentioned  industries  and  establishments  in  so  far 
as  attendants  and  workmen  are  employed  in  them  : — 

(o)  Bailway  and  street  traffic,  postal,  tax  and  telephonic  services 
and  canals. 

(h)  Automobile  traffic  and  jobbing. 

(c)  Hospitals  and  prisons  ;  industries  and  establishments  similar 
to  the  above. 

(d)  The  regulations  of  this  law  afEect  also  industries  or  under- 
takings which  are  carried  on  by  the  State,  by  municipalities,  by 
parish  councils,  associations  or  institutions,  even  if  they  are  not 
run  for  profit. 
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Germany. 

Art.  1.  The  regulation  covers  industrial  workers  in  all  industrial 
undertakings,  including  mining,  in  concerns  carried  out  by  the 
Empire,  States,  municipalities  and  parish  councils,  even  if  they 
are  not  run  for  profit,  as  well  as  in  concerns  of  an  industrial  kind 
allied  to  agriculture. 

Gbeman-Austeia. 

Alt.  1 . — (1)  From  the  commencement  of  this  Act  until  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  the  hours  of  work  of  industrial  workers  in  industrial 
undertakings  carried  on  as  factories  shall  not  exceed  8  hours  in 
24,  not  including  breaks  in  work. 

Russia. 

The  Decree  of  October  29-November  11,  1917,  drawn  up  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Delegates,  applies 
to  all  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  whatever  their 
importance  or  their  legal  status  (Art.  1). 

In  addition  to  such  general  legal  limitation  of  hours, 
there  are  laws  which  deal  only  with  particular  industries, 
branches  of  industries  or  occupations.  Thus,  there  are 
special  acts  or  decrees  limiting  the  hours  of  work  to  8 
a  day  (or  less)  in  various  industries  in  different  states,  as 
follows : — 

(a)  In  mines  in  the  following  States  : — 


Coal.                         Metal. 

All  Mines. 

United  Kingdom.          British  Columbia.    Prance. 

Canada :  Alberta.         OregoE 

L. 

Queensland. 

British 

Ontario. 

Columbia. 

Alaska. 

Portugal. 

Arizona. 

Kansas. 

California. 

Pennsylvania  (hoisting 

Colorado. 

engineers  only). 

Idaho. 

Washington, 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nevada. 

Oklahoma. 

Utah. 

Wyoming. 

(&)  In    processes    involved 

in    the 

reduction    of  ores 

in     the     following     states  :— 

-Canada : 

Alberta,    British 

(7655) 
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Columbia ;  United  States  of  America :  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Missouri,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming. 

(c)  In  continuous  processes  in  the  following  states  : — 
Denmark    (continuous    processes    in    general) ;     Alaska, 
Arizona    (electric   light    and   power,    coke    ovens,    blast 
furnaces) ;  Colorado  (coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces). 

{d)  In  transport  and  communication  services  in  the 
following  states : — 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Operators,  Despatchers, 
Signalmen,  &c.,  on  KaUloads : — ^Arkansas,  Conn.ecticut, 
Maryland,  Nevada,  New  York,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

State  Kailways — 
Italy ;  U.S.A.  (Adamson  Law) ;  Eoumania. 

(d)  In  certain  dangerous  trades,  as  follows  : — 

Caisson  work  . .         ..  U.S.A.  :  New  Jersey. 

New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts. 
Netherlands. 
Pottery :      Processes     in-     United  Kingdom, 
volving  the  use  of  lead. 

(e)  Simila/r  restrictions  are  found  sporadically  in  other 
industries  as  follows : — 

Plaster  and  cement  miUs     . .         . .     Arizona. 

Nevada. 
Plate  glass  works      . .         . .         . .     Missouri. 

EoUing  mills,  rod  mills,  etc.  . .     Alaska. 

Arizona. 
Tunnelling Arizona. 

California. 

Montana. 
Irrigation  works       . .         . .         . .     Montana. 

BalSng  . .     Grermany. 

Greece. 
Tobacco  (part  of  the  year  only)     . .     Greece. 
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(/)  Government  work. — The  Federal  Government  and 
many  of  the  States  of  U.S.A.  require  by  law  the  limitation 
of  working  hours  to  8  a  day  (i)  in  all  public  employment 
and  (ii)  on  all  public  contracts  placed  with  private  firms : 
(7  hours  for  clerks  and  employees  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments), Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Porto  Eico,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming.  The  Canadian  province 
of  Manitoba  and  the  Yukon  Territory  have  similar  laws. 
State  Printing  Works,  Match  and  Tobacco  Factories  in 
Roumania. 

B.  Exceptions. 

In  all  laws  and  decrees,  whether  general  or  specific, 
certain  exceptions  are  permitted.  In  laws  of  the  type  of 
the  French  Eight  Hours  Act,  all  details  as  to  relaxation  and 
exemption  are  left  to  be  supplied  by  Administrative  Order, 
which  will  be  based  normally  on  collective  agreements 
between  employers  and  workpeople.  It  is  found  necessary 
in  other  laws  to  provide  for  two  classes  of  exception  :• — ^(1) 
Temporary  relaxations  of  the  law  ;  (2)  permanent  exclusion 
of  an  industry,  branch  of  industry  or  class  of  workers  from 
the  law  :  the  two  classes  are,  however,  not  always  distin- 
guished in  the  existing  laws.  The  actual  exceptions  made 
are  not  the  same  in  all  States,  but  they  coincide  to  a  large 
extent  and  can  be  classified  under  the  following  heads  :■ — 

(1)  National  Emergency,  such  as  ITar.— Provision  is 
usually  made  for  the  suspension  or  relaxation  of  the  law 
by  the  administrative  authority  or  Government  in  case  of 
war  or  other  exceptional  national  emergency.  The  follow- 
ing are  clauses  of  this  character  : — 

United  States  oE'  Ameeica. 
Alaska. 

Hours  of  Labor — General  Employmenis. 
Section  3. — The  governor  of  the  'Xerritory  is  hereby  given  the  power 
to  suspend  or  modify  restrictions  contained  in  this  law,  when  such 
(7655)  B  2 
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shall  be  requested  by  the  Council  of  National  Defence  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  such  modifications  or  suspension  when  made 
shall  continue  for  a  specified  period  and  not  longer  than  the  duration 
of  the  present  war  or  during  the  continuation  of  any  future  war 
with  a  foreign  power. 
Approved  May  3, 1917, 

Arizona. 

Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  which  may  arise  m 
time  of  war,  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  each  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  property  or 
human  life  :  Provided,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  laborers,  work- 
men, mechanics  or  other  persons  doing  manual  or  mechanical  labor, 
so  employed  and  working  to  exceed  8  hours  each  calendar  day  shall 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  8  hours  constit\iting  a  day's  work. 

Oalifornia. 

Section  17. — The  time  of  service  of  all  laborers  or  workmen  or 
mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  works  of  the  State  of  California, 
or  of  any  county,  city  and  county,  city,  town,  district,  township,  or 
any  other  political  subdivision  thereof,  whether  said  work  is  done  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be  limited  and  restricted  to  8  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  and  property,  or  except  to 
work  upon  public,  military,  or  naval  works  or  defences  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  that  a  stipulation  to 
this  efiect  shall  be  incorporated  in  all  contracts  for  public  works  and 
prescribe  proper  penalties  for  the  speedy  and  efficient  enforcement 
of  said  law. 

Idaho. 

Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  which  may  arise 
in  time  of  war  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  property 
or  human  life. 

Kansas. 

Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  which  may  arise 
in  time  of  war,  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  property 
or  human  life. 

Massachusetts. 

No  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  so  employed  shall  be  requested 
or  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day 
or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergency. 

Oklahoma. 

Section  3757. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  workmen,  mechanics,  prison  guards,  janitors    of    public 
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institutions,  or  other  persons  now  employed  or  who  may  hereafter 
be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
county,  city,  township,  or  other  municipality,  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergency  which  may  arise  in  time  of  war,  or  in  case 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  calenda 
day  for  the  protection  of  property  or  human  life. 

Provided  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics, 
or  other  persons  so  employed  and  working  to  exceed  8  hours  per 
calendar  day  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  8  hours  constituting  a  day's 
work. 

Texas. 

Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Worhs. 

Section  2,  Chapter  68. — All  contracts  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  municipality  or 
other  legal  or  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  with  any  corporation, 
persons  or  association  of  persons  for  the  performance  of  any  work, 
shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  made  upon  the  ba^is  of  8  hour 
constituting  a  day's  work.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation, 
person,  or  association  of  persons  having  a  contract  with  the  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  require  or  permit  any  such 
laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  or  other  persons  to  work  more  than 
8  hours  per  calendar  day  in  doing  such  work,  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  which  may  arise  in  times  of  war,  or  in  cases  where  it 
may  become  necessary  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day  for  the 
protection  of  property,  human  life  or  the  necessity  of  housing  inmates 
of  public  institutions  in  case  of  fire,  or  destruction  by  the  elements. 

Wyoming. 

Section  1,  Chapter  90. — The  time  of  service  of  all  laborers  or  work- 
men or  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  works  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  or  of  any  county,  city  and  town  or  any  other  political 
sub-division  thereof,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, shall  be  limited  and  restricted  to  8  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to 
life  or  property  ;  or  except  to  work  upon  public  or  military  works  or 
defences  in  time  of  war. 


United  Kingdom. 

4.  His  Majesty  may,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  of  imminent  national 
danger,  or  great  emergency,  or  in  the  event  of  any  grave  economic 
disturbance  due  to  the  demand  for  coal  exceeding  the  supply  available 
at  the  time  by  Order  in  Council,  suspend  the  operation  of  this  Act  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  peiiod  as  may  be  named  in  the  Order  either 
as  respects  all  coal  mines  or  any  class  of  coal  mines. 
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Canada. 
Alberta. 

3.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may,  in  the  event  of  great 
emergency  or  of  any  grave  economic  disturbance,  due  to  the  demand 
for  coal  exceeding  the  supply  available  at  the  time,  by  Order  in 
Council,  suspend  the  operation  of  this  Act  to  such  extent  and  for 
such  period  as  may  be  named  in  the  order  either  as  respects  all  coal 
mines  or  any  class  of  coal  mines. 

Ontario. 

(5)  In  the  event  of  great  emergency  or  grave  economic  disturb- 
ance the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  suspend  the  operation 
of  this  Section  to  such  extent  and  for  such  period  as  he  deems  fit ; 
or  upon  the  inspector  certifying  as  regards  any  iron  mine  that  the 
precautions,  safeguards  and  arrangements  for  protecting  the  health, 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  workmen  employed  therein  are  satisfactory, 
and  in  compliance  'with  this  Act,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister,  in  like  manner 
suspend  the  operation  of  this  Section  in  so  far  as  such  mine  is  con- 
cerned 

France 

Labour  Code.  Bk  II.  Article  8. — Administrative  Orders  shall 
determine. 

(5)  The  temporary  exemptions  it  will  be  necessary  to  grant  in 
order  to  allow  undertakings  to  meet  special  increases  of  work  or 
national  emergencies,  or  accidents,  which  have  happened  or  are 
imminent. 

[Mines  Act.]  Article  13. — In  deviation  from  the  provisiona  of 
the  preceding  Articles  the  daily  duration  of  work  may,  in  case  of 
war,  actual  or  imminent,  be  increased  beyond  8  hours. 

Such  exceptions  shall  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of  Mines,  and 
on  his  responsibility. 

Portugal. 

Article  VI. — The  number  of  working  hours  may  be  increased  in  cases 
of  urgent  State  need,  such  as  mobihsation,  fire,  floods,  collapse  of 
buildings,  explosions,  serious  accidents  and  other  cases  of  fwce 
majeure  or  in  those  expressly  mentioned  in  this  Decree,  as  well 
as  in  the  special  cases  prescribed  in  the  official  regulations  and 
instructions. 

(2)  Accident  and  Unforeseen  Circumstances. — ^Provision  is 
made  for  exceeding  tlie  normal  touts  to  cope  with  accident 
or  make  necessary  repairs.  Such,  departures  must  usually 
be  notified  to  the  competent  authority  and  authorisation 
secured.     The  following  are  clauses  of  this  type  : — 
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United  States  of  America. 

Compiled  Laws,  1913. 
Provided,  That  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as 
danger  to  life  or  property,  the  hours  for  work  may  be  extended. 

Arizona. 

Revised  Statutes,  1913. 
Section  3108. — The  period  of  emplojmient  of  hoisting  engineers 
at  the  mines  in  this  State,  and  furnace  men  at  the  smelters  in  said 
State,  shaU  be  8  hours  per  day  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where 
life  or  property  is  in  immLnent  danger. 

California. 

Labor  Laws,  1913. 
Provided,  That  in  case  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in 
imminent  danger,  the  period  may  be  a  longer  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exigency  or  emergency. 

Colorado. 

Hours  of  Labor,  1908. 
Section  3922. — Nothing  in  section  1  of  this  Act  (3921)  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  work  in  excess  of  8  hoiirs  a  day  in  emergency 
oases.  Provided,  That  hours  in  excess  of  8  a  day  shall  be  treated  as 
constituting  part  of  a  subsequent  day's  work :  And,  provided, 
That  in  no  one  week  of  7  days  shall  there  be  permitted  more  than  48 
hours  of  labor.     Any  violation  hereof  shall  be  unlawful. 

Connecticut. 

Labor  Laws — Acts  of  1909. 
And,  provided  further.  That  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  wrecks,  or 
washouts,  telegraph  or  telephone  operators  may  be  held  on  duty  not 
to  exceed  16  hours  in  a  day  of  24  hours. 

Hawaii. 

Revised  Laws,  1905. 
Section  123. — ^A  stipulation  that  no  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers 
or  other  employees  employed  upon  any  public  work  in  the  employ 
of  the  contractor  or  sub-contractor  shall  be  required  to  work  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary emergency,  and  that  no  mechanic  or  laborer,  other  than 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  eligible  to  become  a  citizen, 
shall  be  employed,  shall  be  contained  in  every  contract  to  which  the 
territory  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  is  a  party. 

Idaho, 

Labor  Laws,  Acts  of  1909. 
Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  which  may  arise  in 
time  of  war  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  more  than 
8  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  property  or  human  life. 
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Kansas, 

Labor  Laws,  1909. 
Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  which  may  arise  in 
time  of  war  or  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  more  than 
8  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  property  or  human 
life. 


Labor  Laws,  1909. 
No  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  so  employed  shall  be  requested 
or  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  or  more 
than  48  hours  in  any  one  week  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. 

Labor  Laws,  Ads  of  1911. 
Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency.     Danger  to  property, 
life,  public  safety  or  public  health  only  shaU  be  considered  cases  ®f 
extraordinary  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Montana. 

Eight  Hours  a  Day's  Work  for  Hoisting  Engineers. 

Section  1734. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
company  or  corporation,  to  operate  or  handle,  or  to  induce,  persuade 
or  prevail  upon,  any  person  or  persons  to  operate  or  handle  for  more 
than  8  hours  in  24  hours  of  each  day,  any  hoisting  engine  at  or  in 
any  mine.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  such  plants  as  are  in  con- 
tinuous operation  or  are  operated  16  or  more  hours  in  24  hours  of 
each  day,  or  at  or  in  any  mine  where  said  hoisting  engine  develops 
15  or  more  horse-power,  or  at  or  in  any  mine  wherein  there  are  15 
or  more  men  employed  underground  in  24  hours  of  each  day :  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  (sections  1734,  1735) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  or  persons  operating  any  hoisting  engine 
more  than  8  hours  in  each  24  hours  for  the  pHirpose  of  relieving  another 
employee  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  cause  or  causes. 

EigM-hour  Day  in  Mines,  etc. 

Section  1736  (as  amended  by  Chapter  21,  Acts  of  1911). — The 
period  of  employment  of  working  men  in  all  underground  mines  or 
workings,  inclu(fing  raUroad  or  other  tunnels,  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours 
per  dlay,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  and  property  is  in 
imminent  danger. 

Nevada. 

Hours  of  Labor  in  Mines,  Smelters,  etc. 

Section  6555. — The  period  of  employment  of  working  meli  in 
smelters  and  in  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduction  or  refining 
of  ores  or  metals  shall  be  8  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 
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Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works — 8-Hour  Day. 

Section  6778.— Provided,  Tiat  notMng  herein  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  preservation  or  protection  of  property  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Section  1941. — The  number  of  hours  of  work  or  labor  of  mechanics 
engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  top-men,  and  all  working  men 
employed  or  working  on  or  about  the  surface  or  surface  workings  of 
any  underground  mine  workings,  shall  not  exceed  eight  (8)  hours  in 
any  period  of  twenty-four  (24)  hours,  except  in  cases  of  emergency 
where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

New  Jersey, 

Chapter  243. — Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works — 8-Hour  day. 

Section  1. — ^Provided,  That  in  case  of  accident  or  unexpected  con- 
tingency extra  labor  may  be  permitted  for  extra  compensation. 

Chapter  253. — Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works. 

Section  1. — Provided,  That  in  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  to 
work  more  than  8  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty or  human  life  such  laborer  or  workmen  and  mechanics  may 
be  employed  for  longer  periods  per  calendar  day  if  paid  on  the  basis 
of  8  hours  constituting  a  day's  work. 

New  York, 

Section  8. — Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  paused 
by  accident,  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property  and  for  each 
hour  of  labor  so  performed  in  any  one  day  in  excess  of  such  8  houre, 
by  any  such  employee,  he  shall  be  paid  in  addition  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  his  daily  compensation. 

Labor  Law. 

Section  3  (as  amended  by  Chapter  494  Acts  of  1913). — Eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this 
State,  except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  section  does  not  prevent  an 
agreement  for  overwork  at  an  increased  compensation  except  upon 
work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  or  by  con- 
tractors or  sub-contractors  therewith.  Each  contract  to  which  the 
State  or  a  municipal  corporation  or  a  commission  appointed  pursuant 
to  law  is  a  party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers, 
workmen  or  mechanics  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer, 
workman,  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  ,sub-contractor 
or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  permitted  or  required 
to  work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  except  in  cases  of 
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extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or 
■  property. 

Ohio. 

Section  37. — Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergencies,  not 
to  exceed  8  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  not  to  exceed 
48  hours  a  week's  work,  for  workmen  engaged  on  any  public  work 
carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  or  any  political  sub-division  thereof 
whether  done  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Gmerdl  Code— 1910. 

Section  17.— 1  (added  by  Act,  page  854,  Acts  of  1913).— Except 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  not  to  exceed  8  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  and  not  to  exceed  48  hours  a  week's  work, 
for  workmen  engaged  on  any  public  work  carried  on  or  aided  by  the 
State,  or  any  political  sub-division  thereof,  whether  done  by  contract 
or  otherwise  ;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation 
or  association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  or  to  direct  and 
control  the  services  of  such  workmen  to  require  or  to  permit  any  of 
them  to  labor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  calendar  day  or  more  than 
48  hours  in  any  week,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  policemen  or  firemen. 

Oklahoma. 

Section  4005. — Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  8  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  underground  in  all  mines  of  this  State. 

Oregon. 

Section  4. — In  all  cases  where  labor  is  employed  by  the  State, 
county,  school  district,  municipality,  municipal  corporation,  or  sub- 
division, either  directly  or  through  another,  as  a  contractor,  no  person 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one 
day,  or  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
emergency,  or  where  public  policy  absolutely  requires  it,  in  which 
event  the  person  or  persons  so  employed  for  excessive  hours  shall 
receive  double  pay  for  the  overtime  so  employed ;  and  no  emer- 
gency, necessity,  or  public  policy  shall  be  presximed  to  exist  when 
other  l^ibor  of  like  skill  and  efficiency  which  has  not  been  employed 
full  time  is  available. 

Porto  Rico. 

Section  1659. — In  works  of  a  public  nature,  a  working-day  may  be 
lengthened  only  in  cases  where  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  municipality  or  of  the  insular  government  would  be 
endangered  if  same  were  not  done.  This  Act  (sees.  1657-1660)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  insular  police  force,  internal  revenue  agents,  telegraph 
operators  and  telegraph  messengers,  nor  to  the  clerks  of  the 
departments  of  the  insular  government  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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heads  of  such  departments,  work   beyond    8    hours    by    them    is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service. 

Act  No.  140. 

Section  1.— The  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers,  workmen 
and  mechanics  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  or  by  any  municipality  or  school  board  or 
other  dependency  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  or  by  any  contractor 
or  sub-contractor  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  any  of  the  said 
municipalities,  school  boards,  or  other  dependencies  of  the  people- 
of  Porto  Rico,  is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  8  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  or  of  any  municipality  school  board  or  other  dependency 
of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ  direct 
or  control  the  services  of  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  to 
require  or  permit  any  such  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day.  No  penalties  shall  be 
imposed  for  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  due  to  any 
extraordinary'  events,  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any 
emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life,  property 
public  safety  or  public  health,  or  by  other  extraordinary  event  or 
condition  on  account  of  which  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  shall 
subsequently  declare  the  violation  to  have  been  excusable. 

Texas. 

Section  2,  Chapter  68. — ^AU  contracts  hereafter  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  muni- 
cipality, or  other  legal  or  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  with 
any  corporation,  person  or  association  of  persons  for  the  performance 
of  any  work,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  made  upon  the  basis 
of  8  hours  constituting  a  day's  work.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
corporation,  persons  or  association  of  persons  having  a  contract  with 
the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  require  or  permit 
any  such  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics,  or  other  persons  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  per  calendar  day  in  doing  such  work,  except  in 
case  of  emergency,  which  may  arise  in  times  of  war,  or  in  cases  where 
it  may  become  necessary  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  calendar 
day  for  the  protection  of  property,  "human  life  or  the  necessity  of 
housing  inmates  of  public  institutions  in  case  of  fire  or  destruction 
by  the  elements. 

Utah. 

Section  1336. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all 
penal  institutions  in  this  State,  whether  State,  County  or  municipal, 
and  on  all  works  and  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State, 
county  or  municipal  governments.  Any  officer  of  the  State  or  of  any 
county  or  municipal  government,  or  any  person,  corporation,  firm, 
contractor,  agent,  manager,  or  foreman,  who  shall  require  or  contract 
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with  any  person  to  work  in  any  penal  institution  or  upon  such  works 
or  undertakings  longer  than  8  hours  in  one  calendar  day,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

Section  1337.— The  period  of  employment  of  working  men  in  all 
underground  mines  or  workings,  and  in  smelters  and  all  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  reduction  or  refining  of  ores  or  metals,  shall  be 
8  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  where  life  or  property 
is  in  imminent  danger. 

Washington.  * 

Seciion  6575. — It  is  a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  State  oi 
Washington  that  all  works  "  by  contract  or  day  labor  done  "  for  it, 
or  any  political  subdivision  created  by  its  laws,  shall  be  performed 
in  workdays  of  not  more  than  8  hours  each,  except  in  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary emergency.  No  case  of  extraordinary  emergency  shall  be 
construed  to  exist  in  any  case  where  other  labor  can  be  found  to  take 
the  place  of  labor  which  has  already  been  employed  for  8  hours  in 
any  calendar  day. 

Section  6585. — And  provided  further,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  extra  hours  of  employment  underground 
necessitated  by  a  weekly  change  of  shift,  or  where  rendered  necessary 
by  reason  of  any  accident,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  unavoidable 
repairs,  or  for  the  protection  of  property  or  human  life. 

Section  6573. — ^AU  work  done  by  contract  or  sub-contract  on  any 
■  buildings  or  improvements  or  works  on  roads,  bridges,  streets,  alleys 
or  buildings  for  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipality  within  the 
State,  shall  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act :  Provided, 
That  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as  danger  to  life  or 
property,  the  hours  for  work  may  be  extended,  but  in  such  case  the 
rate  of  pay  for  time  employed  in  excess  of  8  hours  of  each  calendar 
day,  shall  be  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of  pay  allowed  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  during  8  hours'  service. 

West  Virginia. 

Section  1. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics,  who  may  be  employed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Section  2. — The  service  and  employment  of  all  such  laborers  and 
mechanics  who  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  employed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor 
upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  hereby 
limited  and  restricted  to  8  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  oflScer  of  the  West  Virginia  State  govern- 
ment or  any  such  contractor  or  sub-contractor  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  employ,  direct  or  control  the  service  of  such  laborers  or  me- 
chanics to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborers  or  mechanics  to  work 
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more  than  8  hours  in  any  calendar  day,  except  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency. 

Wyoming. 

Section  3499. — The  period  of  employment  of  working  men  in  all 
underground  mines  or  workings  shall  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day, 
except  in  case  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent 
danger. 

Section  3500. — The  period  of  employment  of  working  men  in 
smelters,  stamp  m.ills,  sampling  works,  concentrates,  and  all  other 
institutions  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  and  refining  of  ores  or  metals, 
shaJl  be  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where 
life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger. 

I'nited  States.     Federal  Law. 

Eight  Hours  the  Limit  on  PuhUc  Work. 

Except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  or  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons 
employed  in  connection  with  dredging  or  rock  excavation  in  any 
river  or  harbor  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
while  not  directly  operating,  dredging  or  rock-excavating  machinery 
or  tools,  nor  to  persons  engaged  in  construction  or  repair  of  levees 
or  revetments  necessary  for  protection  against  floods  or  overflows 
on  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States. 

Canada. 
Alberta. 

It  is  not  deemed  a  contravention  of  the  law. 
(&)  In  the  case  of  any  workman  who  is  below  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  event  of  accident,  or  for 
meeting  any  danger,  or  for  dealing  with  an  emergency  or  exceptional 
work  which  requires  to  be  dealt  with  without  interruption  in  order 
to  avoid  serious  interference  with  ordinary  work  in  the  mine. 

British  Columbia. 
Metalliferous  Mines. 

(14)  And  provided  also  that  nothing  in  this  rule  contained  shall  apply 
where  any  person  has  been  employed  or  detained  f er  a  longer  period 
than  8  hours  in  any  24,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  in  or 
about  the  mine,  or  in  endeavouring  to  save  or  protect  human  life, 
or  owing  to  such  accident  to  save  property. 

(2)  And  provided  further  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
shall  apply  where  any  person  has  been  employed  or  detained  for  a 
onger  period  than  8  hours  in  any  24  hours  owing  to  the  occurrence 
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of  an  accident  in  or  about  the  coke-oven,  smelter,  concentrator,  or 
mineral-separation  plant,  or  in  endeavouring  to  save  or  protect  human 
life,  or  owing  to  such  accident  to  save  property. 

Coal  Mines. 

(19)  Provided  also  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall 
■apply  where  any  miner,  mine  labourer,  or  underground  worker  has 
been  employed  or  detained  underground  for  a  longer  period  than 
8  hours  from  bank  to  bank  in  any  24  hours  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  an  accident  to  the  mine,  or  in  endeavouring  to  save  or  protect 
human  life,  or  owing  to  such  accident  to  save  property,  nor  prohibit 
the  manager  or  overman  from  entering  a  mine  at  any  time  and 
remaining  therein  in  the  necessary  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Manitoba, 

[In  Manitoba,  the  orders  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  provide 
that  in  abattoirs,  yeast  factories,  creameries,  printing  establish- 
ments, ladies'  hat  and  ladies'  wear  factories,  garment  and  regalia 
factories  and  furriers'  establishments,  overtime  for  female  employees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Factories  Act  which 
authorises  the  inspector,  subject  to  any  regulations  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  to  permit  longer  hours  on  account  of  an  accident, 
or  other  occurrence  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer;  or  because 
of  the  customs  or  exigencies  of  certain  trades.  In  every  case  where 
overtime  is  permitted  by  the  inspector,  the  hours  for  women  and 
•girls  shall  not  be  more  than  12  in  any  day,  nor  more  than  60  in  any 
week,'  and  these  hours  shall  not  be  before  7  a.m.  nor  after  10  p.m. 
Overtime  shall  not  be  worked  more  than  36  days  a  year,  and  every 
female  worker  employed  to  an  hour  later  than  7  p.m.  shall  be  allowed 
at  least  45  minutes  between  5  and  8  for  an  evening  meal. 

In  the  mercantile  industry,  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours 
■a  week  is  allowed  to  be  exceeded  in  the  following  circumstances  and 
ander  the  following  conditions  in  the  different  provinces  : — 

In  Manitoba,  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  for  48  hours  a  week  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14  years  employed  in  shops  is  not 
allowed  to  be  exceeded.  The  Orders  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board 
provide  that  in  hair  dressing  establishments,  the  limit  of  48  hours 
a  week  for  female  employees  may  be  exceeded  only  on  permit  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  and  only  in  cases  of  emergency.  When  such 
permit  is  granted,  overtime  shall  not  exceed  three  hours  per  day, 
nor  6  hours  per  week,  nor  be  "worked  oftener  than  20  days  per. year. 
No  overtime  shall  be  worked  before  7  a.m.  nor  after  10  p.m.  except 
in  "shops  or  stores  commonly  open  in  the  evenings  or  on  Sundays, 
or  both."  In  mail  order  establishments,  the  limit  of  48  hours  a 
week  for  female  employees  may  be  exceeded  only  on  permit  from  the 
Minimum  Wage  Board.  When  such  permit  is  granted,  overtime,  shall 
not  exceed  3  hours  on  any  day  except  Saturday,  nor  10  in  any  week, 
•except  between  March  15  and  May  15,  and  between  October  15  and 
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December  22,  when  13  hours  per  week  may  be  worked.  Overtime 
shall  not  be  worked  on  more  than  30  days  in  a  year  and  in  no  case 
shall  the  total  working  period  in  any  week  exceed  60  hours.  Work 
shall  not  commence  before  7  a.m.  nor  continue  after  10  p.m.  In 
"  5,  10,  15  cent "  stores,  overtime  shall  be  governed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Factories  Act.] 

Ontario. 

(b)  The  said  limit  of  time  shall  not  apply  to  a  shift  boss,  pump-man, 
cage-tender,  or  any  person  engaged  solely  in  surveying  or  measuring, 
nor  shall  it  apply  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  in 
imminent  danger,  or  in  any  case  of  repair  work,  or  to  any  mine  where 
the  number  of  men  working  in  a  shift  does  not  exceed  six. 

Australia. 
New  South  Wales. 

(2)  Nor  shall  any  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid 
subsections  be  deemed  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  any  workman 
who  is  below  ground  in  cases  of  accident,  emergency,  or  other 
unavoidable  contingency. 

Qvsensland. 

36.  No  person  other  than  a  watchman  or  caretaker  in  charge  of 
machinery  used  in  connection  with  any  mine  shall  be  so  employed 
for  more  than  8  consecutive  hours  at  any  time,  or  for  more  than 
8  hours  in  any  24  hours.  Such  period  of  8  hours  shall  be  exclusive 
of  :— 

(c)  Any  time  in  which  such  person  is  employed  in  case  of 
breakage  or  other  emergency. 

Gzecho-Slovakia. 

Article  6. — (i)  Wten  extra  work  is  necessary  in  case  of  an 
interruption  of  the  undertaking  resulting  from  force  majeure  or 
accidents,  or  in  the  public  mterest,  or  for  other  important  reasons, 
and  if  no  other  measures  are  practicable  particular  undertakings  or 
a  particular  class  of  undertakings  may  be  permitted  temporarily  to 
increase  the  hours  of  work  during  not  more  than  four  weeks  of  the 
year  and  by  not  more  than  two  hours  a  day.  Such  permits  shall 
be  issued  for  works  subject  to  industrial  inspection  by  the  industrial 
inspector  ;  for  mining  undertakings,  by  the  districts  mining  board  ; 
for  railway  work,  by  the  Minister  of  Railways  ;  for  undertafings  and 
institutions  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  by  the  communal  authorities  ; 
and  for  other  undertakings,  works  and  institutions,  by  the  political 
authorities  of  first  instance. 
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(iv)  Overtime  shall  not  extend  altogether  beyond  20  weeks  or 
240  hours  in  the  year.  This  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  emergency 
work,  especially  repairs,  where  danger  to  life,  Tiealth  and  the  public 
interest  is  involved,  but  only  for  a  limited  period  unavoidably  neces- 
sary for  technical  reasons,  and  if  this  work  cannot  be  carried  out 
within  the  usual  hours  of  work.  No  official  permission  shall  be 
necessary  for  this  work,  but  it  must  be  notified  to  the  authorities 
named  in  the  Sub-section  (1)  if  it  lasts  longer  than  three  days. 


Denmark. 

Such  extensions  of  the  total  working  time  as  are  caused  by  necessary 
shift  changes,  or  repairs,  sickness,  completion  of  a  certain  piece  of  work 
and  such  like  are  not  subject  to  these  provisions. 

France. 

Public  administrative  regulations  drawn  up  to  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  the  principle  shall  be  applied  in  each  trade,  industry,  or 
commercial  undertaking  shall  decide  particularly : — 

(6)  "  The  temporary  exemptions  it  will  be  necessary  to  grant  in 

order  to  allow  undertakings  to  meet  special  increases  of  work  or 

national  emergencies,   or  accidents  which  have  happened  or  arc 

imminent." 

Norway. 

(1)  Where,  in  the  case  of  any  workers,  the  work  extends  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  their  ordinary  period  of  employment  under  par.  23  (1) 
and  (2),  and  par.  18  {Gf.  par.  25  and  31  (4)),  the  work  performed  in  the 
extended  period  shall  be  regarded  as  overtime  work.  For  this  purpose 
it  shall  make  no  difference  whether  the  work  is  carried  on  by  day  or 
night  (par.  24). 

(2)  Overtime  is  prohibited  except  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a)  When  unforeseen  occurrences  or  the  absence  of  certain  workers 
have  interrupted  or  threatened  to  interrupt  the  carrying  on  of  the 
undertaking ; 

(6)  When  overtime  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  deterioration  of  raw 
material  or  products ; 

(c)  When  periods  of  unforeseen  pressure  occur  ; 

(d)  When  the  undertaking  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on  if 
certain  workers  commence  work  before  their  colleagues  and  finish 
later  than  their  colleagues  ; 

(e)  When  it  is  necessary  in  the  public  or  social  interest  for  workers 
to  work  overtime  longer  than  one  day  (24  hours)  the  employer  must 
obtain  authority  from  the  Inspectorate. 
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Panama. 

8.  The  preceding  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  works  in  which  work 
cannot  be  interrupted  either  on  account  of  urgent  necessity  or  in  so  far 
as  continuous  work  is  essential  for  technical  reasons  or  in  which  such 
interruption  is  liable  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  public  interests  or 
the  public  health,  nor  to  work  performed  in  order  to  prevent  damage 
or  which  it  is  necessary  to  xmdertake  on  account  of  natural  occurrences. 

Poland. 

Article  5. — Overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  special  rates,  and  there- 
fore the  contract  concerning  voluntary  overtime  must  be  submitted 
immediately  to  the  Labour  Inspector  for  approval.  Compulsory 
overtime  can  only  take  place  under  special  conditions  created  by 
force  majeure  or  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Portugal. 

Article  VI. — The  number  of  working  hours  may  be  increased  in 
cases  of  urgent  State  need,  such  as  mobilisation,  fire,  floods,  collapse 
of  buildings,  explosions,  serious  accidents  and  other  cases  of  force 
majeure  or  in  those  expressly  mentioned  in  this  Decree,  as  well  as 
ia  the  special  cases  prescribed  in  the  official  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions. 

Switzerland. 

Article  48. — In  the  case  of  duly  justified  need  and  with  the  authori- 
sation of  the  competent  authority,  the  duration  of  the  day's  work  as 
fixed  by  Articles  40  and  41,  may  be  prolonged  for  exceptional  and  tem- 
porary reasons,  by  a  stated  number  of  hours  and  for  a  stated  number 
of  workers. 

The  prolongation  shall  not  exceed  two  hours  a  day,  save  in  urgent 
cases. 

Finland. 

4.  If  any  Act  of  God,  accident  or  other  occurrence  threaten  to 
endanger  the  continuation  of  the  work  or  have  already  interrupted 
it,  or  if  an  interruption  of  work  would  cause  the  destruction  or  damag- 
ing of  property,  goods  or  raw  materials,  the  working  hours  fixed  in 
paras.  2  and  3  may  be  appropriately  extended,  in  so  far  as  these 
circumstances  may  render  this  necessary,  but  not  for  longer  than 
4  weeks.  Such  work  would  not  be  included  in  the  overtime  mentioned 
in  para.  3. 

The  notification  of  such  an  extension  of  working  time  is  to  be  sent 
immediately  by  the  employer  to  the  inspection  authorities  with  an 
exact  statement  of  the  reason  for  taking  such  measures,  as  well  as 
the  commencement  and  the  duration  of  the  extension.  After 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the  afiair  the  inspection  autho- 
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rities  can  either  acquiesce  in  the  notifications  or  take  steps  for  the 
limiting  or  stopping  of  the  extension. 

The  regulations  of  section  2  of  para.  3  regarding  the  payment  for 
overtime  can  also  apply  in  this  case. 

Russia. 

[All  work  carried  out  at  a  time  falling  outside  the  limits  laid  down 
by  the  regulation  is  considered  to  be  overtime  and  shall  be  paid  for 
at  double  rate  (Article  18).  Persons  under  18  and  women  may  not 
work  overtime  ;  workers  over  18  may  only  work  overtime  with  the 
consent  of  the  workers'  associations  and  solely  in  cases  determined  by 
the  law  (the  absolute  necessity  of  completing  a  piece  of  work, 
imminent  danger,  accident,  urgency,  &c.).  (Article  19.)  In  certam 
of  these  oases  overtime  may  not  be  worked  without  a  special  permit 
from  the  Commissioner  or  Inspector  of  Labour.     (Article  20.) 

Overtime  may  not  be  authorised  for  more  than  50  days  for  each 
section  of  the  same  establishment.  (Article  22.)  No  worker  may 
do  more  than  4  hours  during  two  consecutive  days.     (Article  23.) 

Until  the  restoration  of  peace,  provisions  limiting  the  duration 
of  overtime  (Articles  19-23)  or  respecting  rest  (Articles  4—6)  may 
be  suspended  if  the  workers  and  the  workers'  associations  particularly 
agree  to  it.     (Article  24.)] 

(3)  8vhsidiary  and  Complementary  processes. — The  great 
bulk  of  the  work  to  which  an  industrial  undertaking  is 
devoted  may  be  restricted  to  eight  hours  a  day  without 
technical  difficulty,  but  there  are  always  certain  operations 
that  must  be  undertaken  before  the  main  work  can  begin, 
or  that  must  be  done  after  the  main  work  has  ceased,  and 
provision  is  usually  made  for  exempting  them  from  the 
eight  hours  rule. 

This  class  of  exception  is  provided  for  in  the  following 
clauses : — • 

United  States  op  America. 
Washington. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  8  per  day  for  underground  work, 
exclusive  of  one-half  hour  for  lunch,  and  employers  and  employees 
are  alike  made  responsible  for  the  observance  of  this  law.  Engineers, 
rope  riders,  motormen,  cagers,  and  other  persons  necessarily  employed 
in  transporting  men  in  and  out  of  the  mine  may  work  not  to  exceed 
10  hours  per  day. 

New  Zealand. 
(2)  The  foregoing  limits  of  working-hours  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  any  male  worker  employed  in  getting  up  steam  for  machinery 
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in  the  factory,  or  in  making  preparations  for  the  work  of  the  factory, 
or  to  the  trades  referred  to  in  the  Third  Schedule  hereto. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

7. — (i)  No  special  permission  shall,  moreover,  be  necessary  for 
such  subsidiary  operations  which  necessarily  precede  or  follow  the 
work  (manufacture)  such  as  the  heating  of  boilers,  cleaning  the 
workrooms,  feeding  animals,  &c.,  even  when  they  are  carried  on 
outside  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  fixed  in  the  undertaking. 

FRAifCE. 

Public  administrative  regulations  drawn  up  to  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  the  principle  shaU  be  applied  in  each  trade,  industry,  or 
comm^ercial  undertaking  shall  decide  particularly  : — 

Article  8. — (a)  "  The  permanent  exemptions  that  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  grant  for  preparatory  or  complementary  operations  which  must  of 
necessity  be  carried  out  during  periods  which  fall  outside  the  limit 
prescribed  for  the  general  work  of  the  establishment,  or  for  certain 
groups  of  workers  whose  work  is  essentially  of  an  intermittent  nature." 

[An  example  of  such  regulations  is  the  agreement,  which  has 
been  drawn  up  in  the  Metal  Trades  in  anticipation  of  the  Act, 
see  pp.  69-74.] 

Netherlands. 

Article  25. — 32.  By  General  Administrative  Order  under  condi- 
tions to  be  laid  down  in  such  Order,  exemptions  may  be  granted 
from  the  provisions  of  Article  24  in  factories  and  workshops  as 
follows  : — 

(ffl)  Men  or  women  who  have  to  prepare  workplaces,  tools  or 
apparatus  before  the  beginning  of  the  work  or  to  clear  up  after 
the  day's  work,  may  work  before  7  a.m.,  and  after  6  p.m.,  for  a 
maximum  of  10  hours  per  day,  provided  that  women  do  not  work 
for  more  than  51  hours  per  week  nor  men  for  more  than  57  hours 
per  week  in  so  far  as  one  or  the  other  is  indispensable  for  ensuring 
smooth  and  regular  working. 

Switzerland. 
Article  64. — Eegulations  governing  labour  do  not  apply  to  sub- 
sidiary work  which  must  precede  or  foUow  the  manufacture  proper, 

German- Austria. 

7.  The  provisions  of  Sections  1  to  5  shall  not  apply  to  subsidiary 
processes  which  must  precede  or  follow  the  actual  manufacturing 
processes  of  the  undertaking  (heating  boilers,  cleaning,  &c.),  provided 
that  these  operations  are  not  performed  by  young  workers.  These 
subsidiary  processes  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime  (Section  8). 
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Russia. 


[Exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  Articles  3-5  and  8-12  may 
only  be  granted  after  an  understanding  has  been  come  to  with  the 
workers  and  with  the  approval  of  the  workers'  associations  ;  fchey 
are  gtanted  in  respect  of  a  series  of  preparatory  or  complementary 
work  enumerated  in  the  law  (boilers  and  engine  stai!,  heating  staff, 
overseers,  &c.).     (Article  17.)] 

(4)  Light  or  Intermittent  Work. — Provision  is  also  sonie- 
times  made  for  workpeople  engaged  in  an  occupation 
calling  for  slight  or  intermittent  exertion,  such  as  watch- 
men, pointsmen  on  railways,  &c.,  to  be  allowed  to  work 
longer  hours  than  the  normal.  Provision  of  this  kind  is 
made  in  the  French  Metal  Trades  Agreement  quoted 
below  (p.  69),  and  in  the  following  clauses  : — 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

(ii)  The  same  shall  apply  to  persons  engaged  in  irregular  service 
involving  little  exertion  such  as  the  supervision  and  watching  of  houses 
and  undertakings,  and  looking  after  animals. 

Nethbelands. 

(6)  Men  who  are  engaged  solely  in  caretaker's  duty  may  work  for  a 
maximum  of  13  hours  per  day  and  78  hours  per  week,  and  between 
6  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

(5)  Adjustment  of  shifts. — In  work  which  is  carried  on 
by  successive  shifts,  special  provision  is  often  made  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a  change  of  workers  from  one  shift  to 
another  {e.g.,  day  to  night  or  night  to  day)  is  efEected  with- 
out interruption  of  the  process. 

The  hours  of  work  may  be  allowed  to  exceed  8 
hours  in  order  that  shifts  may  overlap,  or  a  shift  of  workers 
may  be  permitted  to  exceed  8  hours'  work  in  24  hours 
when  it  is  changing  over  from  a  night  to  a  day  shift  and 
takes  two  periods  of  work  continuously. 

Provision  is  also  necessary  in  work  which  cannot  be 
interrupted  to  allow  a  worker  who  has  completed  8  hours' 
work  to  fill  the  place  of  an  absentee  who  shotdd  have 
relieved  him.  Provisions  of  this  kind  are  made  in  the 
following  clauses : — 
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United  .States  of  America. 
Alaska. 

Section  2. — The  period  of  employment  of  any  person  in  underground 
coal  mines,  underground  lode  mines,  underground  placer  mines,  under- 
ground coal,  lode  or  placer  workings,  and  in  all  other  underground 
mines,  or  workings  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  shall  not  exceed 
eight  hours  within  any  twenty-four  hours,  except  on  such  days  as 
change  of  shift  is  made,  excluding,  however,  any  intermission  of  time 
for  lunch  or  meals,  or  otherwise  going  to,  or  from  the  place  where 
the  work  is  actually  carried  on,  whether  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
place  of  work  be  in  going  on,  or  ofi  shift,  or  in  going  to,  or  returning 
from  meals  or  lunch.  It  being  the  intention  of  this  act  to  limit  the 
hours  of  employment  in  any  twenty-four  hours  to  eight  hours  of  actual 
labor  at  the  face,  or  other  place  or  places  where  the  work  or  labof  to 
be  done  is  actually  performed  ;  except  in  case  of  emergency,  where 
life  or  property  is  in  imminent  danger,  the  period  may  be  extended 
during  the  continuance  of  such  emergency. 

Washington. 

Section  6585.— And  provided  further,  That  this  act  shall-  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  extra  hours  of  employment  underground  necessi- 
tated by  a  weekly  change  of  shift,  or  where  rendered  necessary  by 
reason  of  any  accident,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  unavoidable 
repairs,  or  for  the  protection  of  property  or  human  life. 

Canada. 
British  Columbia. 

19.  No  person  employed  in  or  about  a  mine  shall  remain  under- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  employment  or  for  any  other  purpose,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  from  bank 
to  bank  in  any  one  calendar  day  of  twenty -four  hours.  Provided, 
however,  that  where  more  than  two  shifts  are  worked,  the  onsetter, 
bottomer  or  eager  pumpmen,  stablemen,  and  engineers  in  charge  of 
constantly  running  machinery  other  than  motors  and  machinery 
directly  used  for  the  mining,  drilling,  or  getting  coal  at  the  face,  the 
fireboss  or  the  shiftboss  in  charge  of  the  mine  or  shift  may  be  relieved 
at  the  place  of  duty;  but  in  no  case  shall  such  person  or  persons 
remain  underground  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  and  thirty 
minutes  from  bank  to  bank  in  any  one  calendar  day  of  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  provided  further  that  nothing  in 'this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  extra  hours  of  employment  underground  for  such 
person  or  persons  when  necessitated  by  a  weekly  change  of  shift  where 
more  than  two  shifts  are  worked  as  aforesaid. 

Ontario. 

(a)  A  Saturday  shift  may  work  longer  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  work  on  Sunday  or  changing  shift  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or 
giving  any  of  the  men  a  part  holiday. 
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(b)  The  said  limit  of  time  skall  not  apply  to  a  shift  boss,  pump-man, 
cage-tender,  or  any  person  engaged  solely  in  surveying  or  measuring  ; 
nor  shall  it  apply  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  property  is  m 
imminent  danger,  or  in  any  case  of  repair  work,  or  to  any  mine  where 
the  number  of  men  workuig  in  a  shift  does  not  exceed  six. 


Czbcho-Slovakia. 

7. — (i)  No  special  permission  shall,  moreover,  be  necessary  for  such 
subsidiary  operations  which  necessarily  precede  or  follow  the  work 
(manufacture),  such  as  the  heating  of  boilers,  cleaning  the  workrooms, 
feeding  animals,  &c.,  even  when  they  are  carried  on  outside  the 
ordinary  hours  of  work  fixed  in  the  undertaking. 

(ii)  The  necessary  shift-change  in  the  case  of  operations  where  this 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  contiauity,  if  the  uninterrupted  progress 
of  the  manufacture  or  of  the  service  demand  it,  shall  be  held  to  be 
subsidiary  work. 

Denmark. 

Para.  2.  In  undertakings  where  regular  uninterrupted  work  is  carried 
on,  the  total  working  time  of  any  worker  engaged  on  uninterrupted 
work  may  not  exceed  8  hours  a  day  ;  at  shift-change  the  total  working 
time  may  be  extended  to  not  more  than  16  hours  in  the  day.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  total  working  time  of  individual 
workers  does  not  exceed  160  hours  ia  three  successive  weeks.  Such 
extensions  of  the  total  working  time  as  are  caused  by  necessary  shift 
changes  or  repairs,  sickness,  completion  of  a  certain  piece  of  work 
and  such  like,  are  not  subject  to  these  provisions. 


Panama. 

8.  The  preceding  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  works  in  which 
work  cannot  be  interrupted  either  on  account  of  urgent  necessity 
or  in  so  far  as  continuous  work  is  essential  for  technical  reasons  or 
in  which  such  interruption  is  liable  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
public  interests  or  the  public  health,  nor  to  work  performed  in  order 
to  prevent  damage  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  on  account 
of  natural  occurrences. 

(6)  Seasonal  Trades. — Certain  trades,  wliicli  from  the 
nature  of  their  product  or  the  character  of  their  market 
are  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  may  be  permitted  to  exceed 
the  normal  8  hours  a  day  or  48-hours  a  week  in  their  busy 
season.  Exceptions  of  this  kind  are  made  in  the  following 
clauses : — 
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Denmark. 

(3)  On  the  request  of  the  Labour  Council  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
may  grant  exemptions  from  the  above-mentioned  provisions  in  so  far 
as  seasonal  undertakings,  or  groups  of  such,  are  concerned,  in  -which 
uninterrupted  work  is  carried  on  during  not  more  than  four  weeks 
in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year.  The  exemptions  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette. 

Netherlands. 

The  total  number  of  days  for  which  permits  of  prolongation  are 
granted  to  a  factory  or  portion  of  a  factory  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed 
24  a  year.  In  exceptional  cases  this  number  may  be  exceeded,  in 
particular  when  the  previous  permission  granted  was  only  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  workers  of  the  factory  or  a  section  of  a  factory,  or 
when  extraordinary  abundance  of  work  (notably  in  seasonal  industries) 
requires  it,  when  such  case  has  been  provided  for  by  an  agreement 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers, 

German- Austria. 

3.  The  hours  of  work  of  workers  may  be  extended  on  merely  giving 
notice  to  the  industrial  authority  of  first  instance,  provided  that  this 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  good  an  interruption  of  work  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  and  does  not  periodically  recur. 

4. — (i)  In  addition,  the  industrial  authority  of  first  instance  may 
allow  particular  industrial  undertakings  to  extend  the  hours  of  work 
of  the  workers  they  employ  up  to  not  more  than  10  hours  a  day  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  in  order  to  meet  an  increased  press  of 
work.  This  shall  apply  in  particular  to  industries  subject  to  the 
influence  of  seasons  (seasonal  industries).  If  the  hours  of  work  are 
not  extended  on  more  than  three  days  in  a  month  it  shall  be  merely 
necessary  to  notify  the  said  authority. 

(ii)  The  notifications  contemplated  in  Sections  3  and  4  shall  be 
presented  within  24  hours  from  the  time  that  the  extension  of  the 
hours  of  work  begins.  This  notice  shall  be  held  to  be  presented  when 
it  is  posted. 

Finland. 

12.  Detailed  instructions  regarding  the  application  of  this  law  will 
be  issued  by  the  Finnish  Senate.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  application  of 
the  law  within  the  limits  laid  down  in  Sub-Section  2  of  Section  1  of 
Paragraph  1  be  impracticable  as  a  result  of  the  technical  character  of 
the  work,  or  the  time  of  year,  or  of  other  compelling  circumstances,  the 
Senate  can  at  the  request  of  the  inspection  authorities  allow  temporarily 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  exemption  from  the  regulation  of 
work  in  accordance  with  this  law. 
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(7)  Ma/rgin  of  Overtime. — To  ensure  such  elasticity  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  as  will  allow  industry  to  adjust 
itself  to  technical  and  commercial  exigencies,  some  laws 
permit  a  Hmited  amount  of  overtime  without  special  per- 
mission.    This  provision  occurs  in  the  following  laws  : — 

Poland. 

[The  decree  distinguiskes  between  compiilsory  overtime  and  voluntary. 
The  first  can  only  take  place  under  special  conditions  created  by  force 
majeure  OT  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  second  must  be  paid  for 
at  special  rates  and  requires  the  previous  approval  of  the  Labour 
Inspector.] 

Finland. 

3.  With  their  consent  workpeople  may  be  employed  overtime  to  the 
extent  of  10  hours  a  week  above  the  working  time  laid  down  in  section  1 
of  paragraph  2,  oi  to  the  extent  of  40  hours  in  four  weeks  above  the 
working  time  laid  down  in  section  3  of  paragraph  2,  but  in  both  cases 
the  maximum  overtime  must  not  exceed  150  hours  in  the  year,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  if  the  regular  progress  of  work  absolutely  demands 
it  a  maximum  of  100  hours  in  the  year  may  be  worked  with  the  consent 
of  the  inspecting  authorities. 

Overtime  which  is  worked  above  the  normal  working  day  must  be 
paid  for  at  a  minimum  rate  of  50  per  cent,  increase  for  the  first  2  hours, 
and  after  that  a  minimum  rate  of  100  per  cent,  increase. 

(8)  Emergency. — In  addition  to  exceptions  specified  in 
the  law,  power  is  reserved  in  the  law  by  some  States  to 
permit  by  Administrative  Order  further  relaxation  or 
exemption  when  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  industrial 
dislocation.  The  following  are  clauses  reserving  this 
general  power  : — 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

6. — (i)  When  extra  work  is  necessary  in  case  of  an  interruption  of 
the  undertaking  resulting  from  force  majeure  or  accidents,  or  in  the 
public  interest,  or  for  other  important  reasons,  and  if  no  other  measures 
are  practicable  particular  undertakings  or  a  particular  class  of  under- 
takings may  be  permitted  temporarily  to  increase  the  hours  of  work 
during  not  more  than  four  weeks  of  the  year  and  by  not  more  than 
2  hours  a  day.  Such  permits  shall  be  issued  for  works  subject  to 
industrial  inspection  by  the  Industrial  Inspector  ;  for  mining  under- 
takings, by  the  Districts  Mining  Board  ;  for  railway  work,  by  the 
Minister  of  Railways  ;  for  undertakings  and  institutions  in  agriculture 
and  forestry,  by  the  communal  authorities  ;  and  for  other  under- 
takings, works  and  institutions,  by  the  political  authorities  of  first 
instance. 
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(ii)  Further  overtime  not  exceeding  2  hours  a  day  during  not  more 
than  16  weeks  in  the  year  may  be  granted,  under  the  same  circum- 
stanceB  :  for  mining  undertakings,  by  the  chief  mining  authorities 
(Berghauptmannschaft)  -,  for  railway  work,  by  Minister  of  Railways  ; 
for  agriculture  and  forestry,  by  the  political  authorities  of  first  instance  ; 
and  for  other  undertakings,  works  and  institutions,  by  the  political 
authority  of  second  instance 

Switzerland. 

Article  48. — In  the  case  of  duly  justified  need  and  with  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  competent  authority,  the  duration  of  the  day's  work  as 
fixed  by  Articles  40  and  41  may  be  prolonged,  for  exceptional  and 
temporary  reasons,  by  a  stated  number  of  hours  and  for  a  stated 
number  of  workers. 

The  prolongation  shall  not  exceed  2  hours  a  day,  save  in  urgent 
cases. 

Article  49. — The  permission  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article  shall 
be  allowed : — 

(a)  For  not  more  than  10  days  by  the  district  authority,  or,  in 
Cantons  not  divided  into  distiicts,  by  the  local  authority. 

(i&)  For  more  than  10  days  and  not  more  than  20,  by  the  Cantonal 
Government. 

The  total  number  of  days  for  which  permits  of  .prolongation  are 
granted  to  a  factory  or  portion  of  a  factory  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed 
24  a  year.  In  exce^jtional  cases  this  number  may  be  exceeded,  in 
particular  when  the  previous  permission  granted  was  only  for  a  small 
proportion  of  the  workers  of  the  factory  or  a  section  of  a  factory,  or 
when  extraordinary  abundance  of  work  (notably  in  seasonal  indus- 
tries) requires  it,  when  such  case  has  been  provided  for  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workers. 

Article  50. — Prolongation  of  the  day  preceding  Sundays  and  public 
holidays  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions  :- — 

(o)  That  the  prolongation  is  in  consequence  of  duly  established 
need,  of  which  the  cause  does  not  lie  ia  the  nature  of  the  industry. 
Permission  may  be  granted  for  two  days  at  most  by  the  authority  of 
the  district,  or,  in  default,  by  the  local  authority. 

(6)  That  it  concerns  an  industry  for  which  the  Federal  Council  has 
recognised  the  need  of  allowing  a  longer  working  day  owing  to  par- 
ticular conditions  to  which  it  has  to  conform ;  such  permission  is 
granted  by  the  Cantonal  Government. 

Finland. 
4.  If  any  act  o'f  God,  accident  or  other  occurrence  threatens  to 
endanger  the  continuation  of  the  work  or  has  already  interrupted  it, 
or  if  an  interruption  of  work  would  cause  the  destruction  or  damaging 
of  property,  goods  or  raw  materials,  the  working  hours  fixed  in  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  may  be  appropriately  extended,  in  so  far  as  these 
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circumstances  may  render  this  necessary,  but  not  for  longer  than  four 
weeks.  Such  work  would  not  be  included  in  the  overtime  mentioned 
in  paragraph  3. 

The  notification  of  such  an  extension  of  working  time  is  to  be  sent 
immediately  by  the  employer  to  the  inspection  authorities,  with  an 
exact  statement  of  the  reason  for  taking  such  measures,  as  well  as  the 
commencement  and  the  duration  of  the  extension.  After  examination 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  aSair  the  inspection  authorities  can  either 
acquiesce  in  the  notifications  or  take  steps  for  the  limiting  or  stopping 
of  the  extension. 

12  Detailed  instructions  regarding  the  application  of  this  law  will 
be  issued  by  the  Finnish  Senate.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  application 
of  the  law  within  the  limits  laid  down  in  subsection  2  of  section  1  of 
paragraph  1  be  impracticable  as  a  result  of  the  technical  character 
of  the  work,  or  the  time  of  the  year,  or  of  other  compelling  circum- 
stances, the  Senate  can  at  the  request  of  the  inspection  authorities 
allow  temporarily  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  exemption  from 
the  regulation  of  work  in  accordance  with  this  law. 

Germany. 

VI.  The  above  regulations  do  not  apply  to  temporary  work  which, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  must  be  taken  in  hand  immediately. 

VII.  In  industries,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  allow  of  an  interrup- 
tion, or  which  it  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  to  maintain  at  full 
strength,  a  rule  deviating  from  the  above  regulations  can  be  condition- 
ally sanctioned  by  the  proper  factory  inspectors  (in  mining  industries 
by  the  mining  district  authorities)  if  the  requisite  suitable  labour  is 
not  at  disposal.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  request  from 
the  employer  and,  in  so  far  as  arrangements  have  not  been  come  to 
between  employers'  and  workers'  associations,  a  declaration  of  consent 
from  the  workers'  committee,  or,  if  this  does  not  exist,  the  workers 
in  the  factory.  If,  for  the  particular  trades  indicated,  more  compre- 
hensive agreements  have  been  come  to  in  contracts  between  employers' 
and  workers'  associations  regarding  exceptions  from  the  restrictions  of 
employment  of  industrial  workers,  the  factory  inspectors  and/or  mining 
district  authorities  are  entitled,  having  regard  to  the  contracts,  to  permit 
conditionally  further  exceptions  from  the  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  workers.  After  granting  permission,  the  said  authorities  have 
immediately  to  inform  the  proper  employment  agencies  of  the  lack  of 
labour  in  the  factory  concerned.  The  Demobilisation  Commissioner  is 
to  be  informed  of  permits  which  are  granted. 

He  is  authorised  to  direct  the  said  authorities  to  withdraw  their 
permission. 

German- Austria. 

6. — (i)  The  State  Department  for  Social  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  an  Advisory  Coimcil  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
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and  workers,  may,  by  Order,  allow  further  exceptions  to  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  particular  groups  of  industrial  undertakings, 
subject,  if  necessary,  to  conditions  which  must  be  observed  if  the 
hours  of  work  are  extended. 

3.  The  hours  of  work  of  workers  may  be  extended  on  merely  giving 
notice  to  the  Industrial  Authority  of  first  instance,  provided  that  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  good  an  interruption  of  work  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  does  not  periodically  recur. 

4— (i)  In  addition,  the  Industrial  Authority  of  first  instance  may 
allow  particular  industrial  undertakings  to  extend  the  hours  of  work  of 
the  workers  they  employ  up  to  not  more  than  10  hours  a  day  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  weeks  in  order  to  meet  an  increased  press  of 
work  ;  this  shall  apply  in  particular  to  industries  subject  to  the  influence 
of  seasons  (Seasonal  Industries).  If  the  hours  of  work  are  not  ex- 
tended on  more  than  three  days  in  a  month  it  shall  be  merely  necessary 
to  notify  the  said  authority. 

(2)  The  notifications  contemplated  in  Section  3  and  4  shall  be  pre- 
sented within  24  hours  from  the  time  that  the  extension  of  the  hours  of 
work  begins.  This  notice  shall  be  held  to  be  presented  when  it  is 
posted. 

(9)  Foreign  Competition. — The  Swiss  Act  reserves  to  the 
Administration  power  to  exempt  an  industry  from  the 
48-hoiirs  rule  if  such  exemption  is  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  meet  the  competition  of  countries  working  longer  hours. 

Switzerland. 

Article  41. — Modification  of  the  normal  week. 

The  Federal  Council  is  authorised 
(a)  To  allow  in  certain  industjies  a  weekly  maximum  duration  of 
work  of  52  hours  if  urgent  reasons  justify  this  measure,  and  so  long  as 
these  urgent  reasons  hold  good,  particularly  if,  through  the  application 
of  the  preceding  Article,  an  industry  runs  the  risk  of  being  unable  to 
withstand  competition  on  account  of  the  duration  of  work-time  in  other 
countries. 

(10)  International  Conventions. — The  French  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  bringing  of  any  regulations  made  under 
the  Act  into  conformity  with  any  international  conventions 
that  may  be  concluded. 

C.    Conditions  of  Exemption  or  Relaxation. 

Conditions  are  usually  attached  to  any  relaxation  of., 
or  exemption  from,  the  normal  limit  of  hours.  These 
vary    with  the  type   of  legislation   in    force    and    the 
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administrative  systems  of  the  difEerent  countries.  "   The 
more  important  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Overtime  Limited. — The  amount  of  overtime  that 
may  be  worked  in  a  day,  week  or  year  is  limited  ;  or  the 
8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  may  be  exceeded  only  on 
condition  that  an  average  of  8  houis  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
week  is  maintained  over  a  period.  The  following  limits 
are  imposed  in  the  countries  named : — 


240  hours  during  20  weeks. 

150  hours  in  a  year  ;  100  addi- 
tional hours  in  cases  of  necessity. 

2  hours  a  day  for  24  days  in  a 
year.  May  be  increased  in  cases 
of  necessity. 

(Tobacco  stores  and  factories.)  2 
hours  a  day  on  60  days  in  a 
year. 

Daily  overtime  allowed  but  weekly 
limit,  48  hours,  must  not  be 
exceeded. 

(Coalmines.)  1  hour  a  day  on  60 
days  in  a  year. 

10  hours  a  week,  in  special  cases 
15  hours  with  a  maximum  of  30 
hours  in  four  consecutive  weeks 
for '  a  period  not  exceeding  6 
months  at  a  time. 

On  not  more  than  40  days,  and 
not  more  than  two  consecutive 
nights  for  shop  employees. 

In  the  case  of  France  the  Act  does  not  specify  the  limits, 
but  provides  for  the  fixing  of  such  limits  by  Administrative 
Order.  In  New  South  Wales,  limits  are  fixed  by  Industrial 
Courts. 

(2)  Hours  Limited  in  Case  of  Exceptions. — ^A  limit  is 
placed  on  the  number  of  hours  that  may  be  worked  in 
subsidiary  operations,  or  by  classes  of  workpeople  excepted 
from  the  general  limitation  of  hours.    Provision  of  this 


Czecho-Slovakia 
Finland 

Switzerland 


Greece 

Uruguay     . . 

Great  Britain 
Norway 

Queensland  (shops) 
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type  is  made  in  the  British  Coal  Mines  Act  and  in   the 
Agreement  under  the  French  Law  quoted  below  (p.  69). 

(3)  Authorisation  Required. — ^Any  departure  from  normal 
hours  must  be  authorised  by  the  competent  authority. 
In  some  cases,  in  which  the  need  of  exceeding  the  normal 
limit  can  be  foreseen,  permission  must  be  obtained  before- 
hand ;  in  others,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  departure  is  reported 
at  once  and  authorisation  asked.  The  following  laws 
require  authorisation  of  this  type  : — 

Canada. 
British  Columbia. 

[In  British  Columbia,  subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the  factory  inspector  may  permit 
longer  hours  for  women  and  young  girls  on  account  of  an  accident  or 
other  occurrence  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer,  or  because  of 
the  customs  or  exigencies  of  certain  trades.  In  every  case  where 
overtime  is  permitted  by  the  inspector,  the  hours  for  women  and  girls 
shall  not  be  more  than  9  in  any  day,  nor  more  than  54  in  any  week, 
and  these  hours  shall  not  be  before  7  a.m.  nor  after  8  p.m.  Overtime 
shall  not  be  worked  on  more  than  36  days  in  a  year,  and  every  female 
worker  employed  to  an  hour  later  than  7  p.m.  shall  be  allowed  at  least 
45  minutes,  between  5  and  8  o'clock,  for  an  evening  meal.] 

Nova  Scotia. 

[In  Nova  Scotia,  subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  the  factory  inspector  may  permit  longer  hours 
for  yoxmg  persons  on  account  of  an  accident  or  other  occurrence  beyond 
the  control  of  the  employer,  or  because  of  the  customs  and  exigencies 
of  certain  trades.  In  every  case  where  overtime  is  permitted  by  the 
inspector  the  hours  for  young  girls  shall  not  be  more  than  12J  in  any 
one  day,  nor  more  than  72J  in  any  week,  and  these  hours  shall  not  be 
before  6  a.m.  nor  after  9  p.m.  Overtime  shall  not  be  worked  on  more 
than  36  days  ia  a  year,  and  every  young  girl  employed  to  a  later 
hour  than  7  p.m.  shall  be  allowed  at  least  45  minutes  between  5  and 
8  o'clock  for  an  evening  meal.] 

Australia. 
New  South  Wales. 

The  number  of  days  or  hours  to  be  worked  in  any  industry  or  calling, 
or  in  any  branch  or  shift  thereof,  may  be  increased  beyond  those 
limited  in  this  section  by  award  if  the  court  or  board  consider  that 
in  the  public  interest  such  increase  should  be  allowed. 
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Queensland. 

37.  (1)  No  person  shall  do  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  done  any  -work 
in  or  about  a  mine  on  Sunday  unless  such,  work  is  : — 

(g)  authorised  by  an  inspector,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

38.  An  inspector,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  employment  of  labour 
on  a  Sunday  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  underground 
workings,  machinery  or  equipment  of  a  mine,  or  serious  delay  in  the 
subsequent  working  of  the  mine,  may  give  a  permit  for  such  employment 
by  writing,  stating  therein  : — 

(a)  the  reasons  therefore  ; 

(6)  the  number  of  workmen  who  may  be  employed ; 

(c)  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed  ;  and 

(d)  the  period  for  which  the  authority  shall  extend. 

Permits  granted  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  posted  at 
a  conspicuous  place. 

Czecho-Slovakia.  ■ 

6. — (i)  When  extra  work  is  necessary  in  case  of  an  interruption  of 
the  undertaking  resulting  from  force  majeure  or  accidents,  or  in  the 
public  interest,  or  for  other  important  reasons,  and  if  no  other  measures 
are  practicable,  particular  undertakings  or  a  particular  class  of  under- 
takings may  be  permitted  temporarily  to  increase  the  hours  of  work 
during  not  more  than  four  weeks  of  the  year  and  by  not  more  than  two 
hours  a  day.  Such  permits  shall  be  issued  for  works  subject  to  indus- 
trial inspection  by  the  Industrial  Inspector  ;  for  mining  undertakings, 
by  the  Districts  Mining  Board  ;  for  railway  work,  by  the  Minister  of 
EaUways  ;  for  undertakings  and  institutions  in  agriculture  and  forestry, 
by  the  communal  authorities  ;  and  for  other  undertakings,  works  and- 
institutions,  by  the  political  authorities  of  first  instance. 

(ii)  Further  overtime  not  exceeding  2  hours  a  day  during  not  more 
than  16  weeks  in  the  year  may  be  granted,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  for  mining  undertakings,  by  the  chief  mining  authorities 
(Berghauptmannschaft) ;  for  railway  work,  by  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways ;  for  agriculture  and  forestry,  by  the  political  authorities  of  first 
instance  ;  and  for  other  undertakings,  works  and  institutions,  by  the 
political  authority  of  second  instance. 

Netheklands. 

§  3.  The  District  Chief  Inspector  may,  if  special  circumstances  arise 
in  an  undertaking,  or  if  in  an  undertaking  a  special  pressure  of  work 
occurs,  grant  conditionally  or  unconditionally  written  exemption  for 
men  and  women  in  an  office  to  work  a  maximum  of  10  hours  per  day, 
but  not  more  than  55  hours  per  week. 

§4.  The  District  Chief  Inspector  shall  in  each  case  apply  to  our 
Minister  for  authorisation  before  granting  such  permits  if  they  are  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  6  days  or  if  not  more  than  6  days 
have  passed  since  the  lapse  of  a  previous  exemption  applying  to  the 
same  persons. 
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(5)  The  Head  or  Manager  of  an  undertaking  may  appeal  to  the 
Minister  against  the  decision  of  the  Chief  District  Inspector  in  respect 
of  an  application  for  exemption  in  accordance  with  Art.  3,  within  14 
days  from  the  date  of  the  decision.  If  the  exemption  is  modified  on 
appeal,  then  the  modified  exemption  shall  take  the  place  of  that  against 
which  the  appeal  was  made. 

(6)  In  an  undertaking  in  which  an  emergency  may  arise  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  apply  for  and  obtain  an  exemption  as  laid  down 
in  para.  3,  or  in  Art.  50,  para.  2,  the  Minister  may  allow,  either  con- 
ditionally or  unconditionally,  a  special  exemption  in  such  cases  to  be 
granted  by  the  Chief  District  Inspector  for  men  or  women  who  do 
work  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  para.  3  or  of  Art.  50,  para.  2.  In 
granting  such  authorisation,  which  is  valid  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  of  which  use  is  made  on  at  least  24  days  less  than 
the  number  of  days  specified,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  a 
man  or  woman  may  not  work  more  than  11  hours  per  day  and  55  hours 
per  week. 

(7)  Such  authorisation  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may 
not  be  made  use  of  on  more  than  3  consecutive  days.  Before  such 
authorisation  is  made  use  of,  a  written,  dated  and  signed  notification 
must  be  made  by  the  Head  or  Manager  of  an  undertaking  to  the  Mayor 
and  to  the  Chief  District  Secretary  in  the  form  specified  by  the  Minister. 
An  authorisation  as  specified  in  para.  1  may  in  the  meantim'e  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Minister  if  the  Head  or  Manager,  or  one  of  the  Heads  or 
Managers  of  an  undertaking,  in  respect  of  which  the  authorisation  has 
been  granted,  or  if  any  of  the  Chief  Supervisory  StafE  have  been  con- 
Adcted  for  contravention  of  a  provision  of  this  law.  A  permit  as 
specified  in  para.  3,  or  in  Art.  50,  para.  2,  and  an  authorisation  as 
specified  in  para.  6  may  only  be  made  use  of  so  long  as  the  permit  or 
the  authorisation  in  the  form  laid  down  by  the  Minister  is  posted  up 
in  a  place  specified  by  the  Chief  District  Inspector,  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  instruction,  near  the  Labour  List. 

Article  26. — The  Minister  may  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  him,  but 
for  not  more  than  two  years  after  the  date  fixed  in  Article  99,  §  4,  a  low 
that  in  a  certain  factory  or  workshop  workers  may  work  for  a  maximum 
of  one  hour  per'  day  and  five  hours  per  week  longer  than  is  permitted 
by  Article  24,  §  1,  or  Article  25,  §  2a. 

Article  28. — §  1.  If  in  any  undertaking  a  certain  kind  of  trade  is 
carried  on  in  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  special  pressure  of 
work  occurs,  or  if  in  any  undertaking  special  circumstances  arise,  the 
District  Chief  Inspector  may  grant  a  written  exemption,  conditionally 
or  unconditionally,  for  workers  employed  in  the  undertaking  of  16 
years  or  over,  from  the  provisions  of  Articles  23  and  24. 

§  2.  In  granting  such  exemptions,  the  District  Chief  Inspector  shall 
have  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  young  person  or  a  woman  may  not 
work  for  more  than  10  hours  per  day  and  55  hours  a  week,  and  a  man 
for  not  more  than  11  hours  per  day  and  62  hours  per  week. 
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§  3.  The  District  Chief  Inspector  shall  in  each  case  apply  for 
authorisation  from  the  Minister  before  issuing  such  permits  : — 

(a)  If  the  permit  is  granted  for  a  period  of  more  than  6  days. 
(6)  If  not  more  than  6  days  have  passed  since  the  lapse  of     a 

previous  permit  applying  to  the  same  persons  except  if  the  permit 

grants  exemption  only  from  the'  provisions  of  Article  23. 

§  4.  The  Head  or  Manager  of  an  undertaking  may  appeal  to  the 
Minister  against  the  decision  of  the  Chief  District  Inspector  in  respect 
of  an  application  for  exemption  in  accordance  with  Par.  1,  within 
14  days  from  the  date  of  the  decision.  If  the  exemption  is  modified 
on  appeal,  then  the  modified  exemption  shall  take  the  place  of  that 
against  which  the  appeal  was  made. 

Article  29. — ■§  1.  For  any  undertakings  in  which  cases  of  urgency 
frequently  arise,  which  make  it  impossible  to  apply  for  or  receive  in 
time  a  permit  such  as  that  described  in  Article  22,  §  5,  or  Article  28,  §  .1, 
the  Minister  may  authorise  conditionally  'or  unconditionally  the  em- 
ployment in  such  cases  of  men,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  22, 
23  and  24,  without  a  special  permit  being  obtained  from  the  District 
Chief  Inspector.  In  granting  such  authorisations,  which  are  given  for 
a  period  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  of  which  use  can  be  made 
within  this  period  only  on  24  days,  or  such  fewer  number  of  days  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  authorisation,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  a  man  may  not  work  for  more  than  11  hours  per  day  and  55  hours 
per  week. 

§  2.  An  authorisation  such  as  is  described  in  §  1  may  not  be  used 
on  more  than  3  consecutive  days.  Before  use  is  made  of  the  authorisa- 
tion a  written,  dated  and  signed  notification  of  intention  must  be  sent 
by  the  Head  or  the  Manager  of  the  undertaking  to  the  Burgomaster 
and  to  the  District  Chief  Inspector  in  the  manner  to  be  laid  down  by 
our  Minister. 

§  3.  An  authorisation  such  as  is  described  in  §  1  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  Minister  if  the  Head  or  the  Manager  or  any  one  of  the  Heads  or 
the  Managers  of  the  undertaking  for  which  the  authorisation  is  vaUd, 
or  a  member  of  the  supervising  stafi,  is  irrevocably  sentenced  for  contra- 
vention of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  A  sentence  to  a  fine,  if  the  fine 
is  paid,  is  to  be  considered  the  same  as  an  "  irrevocable  sentence." 

Poland. 

Article  5. — Overtime  must  be  paid  for  at  special  rates,  and  therefore 
the  contract  concerning  voluntary  overtime  must  be  submitted  imme- 
diately to  the  Labour  Inspector  for  approval.  Compulsory  overtime 
can  only  take  place  under  special  conditions  created  hj  force  majeure 
or  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Switzerland. 

Article  48. — In  the  case  of  duly  justified  need  and  with  the  autho- 
risation of  the  competent  authority,  the  duration  of  the  day's  work  as 
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fixed  by  Articles  40  and  41  may  be  prolonged,  for  exceptional  and 
temporary  reasons,  by  a  stated  number  of  hours  and  for  a  stated 
number  of  workers. 

The  prolongation  shall  not  exceed  2  hours  a  day,  save  in  urgent 
cases 

Uruguay. 

3.  In  special  cases  the  limit  of  work  for  adult  persons  may  be 
extended,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  48  hours  for  every 
six  days'  work. 

In  case  of  any  deviation  from  the  normal  duration  of  the  workiilg 
day,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  authorities  (Intendencia),  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  executive  authority 
in  regulations  supplementary  to  this  Act. 

Finland. 

3.  With  their  consent,  workpeople  may  be  employed  overtime  to  the 
extent  of  10  hours  a  week  above  the  working  time  laid  down  in> 
section  1  of  paragraph  2,  or  to  the  extent  of  40  hours  in  four  weeks' 
above  the  working  time  laid  down  in  section  3  of  paragraph  2,  but  in 
both  oases  the  maximum  overtime  must  not  exceed  150  hours  in  the- 
year,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  if  the  regular  progress  of  work  absolutely 
demands  it,  a  maximum  of  100  hours  in  the  year  may  be  worked  with 
the  consent  of  the  inspecting  authorities. 

Overtime  which  is  worked  above  the  normal  working  day  must  be- 
paid  for  at  a  minimum  rate  of  50  per  cent,  increase  for  the  first  2  hours 
and  after  that  a  minimum  rate  of  100  per  cent,  increase. 

4.  If  any  act  of  God,  accident  or  other  occurrence  threaten  to 
endanger  the  continuation  of  the  work  or  have  already  interrupted 
it,  or  if  an  interruption  of  work  would  cause  the  destruction  or  damaging, 
of  property,  goods  or  raw  materials,  the  working  hours  fixed  in  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  may  be  appropriately  extended,  in  so  far  as  these 
circamstances  may  render  this  necessary,  but  not  for  longer  than  four 
weeks.  Such  work  would  not  be  included  in  the  overtime  mentioned 
in  paragraph  3. 

The  notification  of  such  an  extension  of  working  time  is  to  be  sent 
immediately  by  the  employer  to  the  inspection  authorities,  with  an 
exact  statement  of  the  reason  for  taking  such  measures,  as  well  as  the 
commencement  and  the  duration  of  the  extension.  After  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  the  inspection  authorities  can 
either  acquiesce  in  the  notification  or  take  steps  for  the  limiting  or 
stopping  of  the  extension. 

The  regulations  of  section  2  of  paragraph  3  regarding  the  payment 
for  overtime  can  also  apply  in  this  case. 

German-Austeia. 

3 .  The  hours  of  work  of  workers  may  be  extended  on  merely  giving 
notice  to  the  industrial  authority  of  first  instance,  provided  that  this 
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is  necessary  in  order  to  make  good  an  interruption  of  work  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  and  does  not  periodically  recur. 

4.  (i)  In  addition,  the  Industrial  Authority  of  first  instance  may 
allow  particular  industrial  undertakings  to  extend  the  hours  of  work 
of  the  workers  they  employ  up  to  not  more  than  10  hours  a  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  in  order  to  meet  an  increased  press 
of  work ;  this  shall  apply  in  particular  to  industries  subject  to  the 
influence  of  seasons  (Seasonal  Industries).  ,  If  the  hours  of  work  are 
not  extended  on  more  than  three  days  in  a  month  it  shall  be  merely 
necessary  to  notify  the  said  authority. 

(2)  The  .notifications  contemplated  in  section's  3  and  4  shall  be 
presented  within  24  hours  from  the  time  that  the  extension  of  the  hours 
of  work  begins.  This  notice  shall  be  held  to  be  presented  when  it 
is  posted. 

German-Austria  (Bakeries). 

Para.  3. — (1)  On  immediate  notification  to  the  Chief  Industrial 
Authorities  an  extension  of  the  working  time  is  permissible  if  an  un- 
ioreseen  interruption  or  suspension  of  work  justify  this,  or  if  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obviate  deterioration  to  raw  materials. 

(2)  If,  owing  to  other  exceptional  circumstances  an  increased  need 
of  labour,  arises,  an  extension  of  the  working  time  up  to  10  hours, 
exclusive  of  rest  intervals,  is  permissible  for  not  more  than  20  days 
in  a  calendar  year,  on  immediate  notification  to  the  Chief  Industrial 
Authorities. 

Russia. 

[All  work  carried  out  at  a  time  falling  outside  the  limits  laid  down 
by  the  regulation  is  considered  to  be  overtime,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at 
double  rate  (Article  18).  Persons  under  18  and  women  may  not  work 
■overtime ;  workers  over  18  may  only  work  overtime  with  the  consent 
■of  the  workers'  associations,  and  solely  in  cases  determined  by  the 
law  (the  absolute  necessity  of  completing  a  piece  of  work,  imminent 
danger,  accident,  urgency,  &c.)  (Article  19).  In  certain  of  these  cases 
overtime  may  not  be  worked  without  a  special  permit  from  the  Com- 
missioner or  Inspector  of  Labour  (Article  20). 

Overtime  may  not  be  authorised  for  more  than  50  days  for  each 
section  of  the  same  establishment  (Article  22).  No  worker  may  do 
more  than  4  hours'  overtime  during  two  consecutive  days  (Article  23). 

Until  the  restoration  of  peace,  provisions  limiting  the  duration  of 
overtime  (Articles  19-23)  or  respecting  rest  (Articles  4-6)  may  be 
suspended  if  the  workers  and  the  workers'  associations  particularly 
agree  to  it  (Article  24). 

The  general  administration  of  factories,  mines  and  pits  may,  in  cases 
of  urgency,  grant  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  Articles  3-5 
and  8  ;  it  may  authorise  night  work  or  irregular  work  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  when  public  needs  require  it  (town  lighting  and  water 
service)  (Article  14).     It  will  draw  up  a  list  of  particularly  dangerous 
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trades  in  which  the  working  time  laid  down  in  Articles  3-5  and  8  may- 
be still  further  reduced  (Article  15).] 

(4)  Higher  Remuneration  for  Overtime. — All  overtime  in 
excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week  must  be  paid  for 
at  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration.  This  provision  is  the 
principal  provision  relied  on  in  voluntary  collective  agree- 
ments and  in  binding  awards  of  Arbitration  Courts  or 
'Wages  Boards,  such  as  those  of  the  Australasian  States, 
to  ensure  the  restriction  of  working  hours.  The  following 
clauses  embody  this  provision  : — 

United  States  of  America. 

•Oregon. 

Section  4. — In  all  cases  where  labour  is  employed  by  the  State,  county, 
school  district,  municipality,  municipal  corporation,  or  subdivision, 
either  directly  or  through  another,  as  a  contractor,  no  person  shall  be 
xequired  or  permitted  to  labour  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
48  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  emergency,  or 
where  public  policy  absolutely  requires  it,  in  which  event  the  person  or 
persons  so  employed  for  excessive  hours  shall  receive  double  pay  for 
the  overtime  so  employed  ;  and  no  emergency,  necessity,  or  public 
policy  shall  be  presumed  to  exist  when  other  labour  of  like  skill  and 
efllciency  which  has  not  been  employed  full  time  is  available. 

Australia. 
l^ew  South  Wales. 

[Overtime  may  be  permitted  by  the  terms  of  any  award  or  industrial 
agreement  and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  or  the 
board  or  by  industrial  agreement. 

The  court  may  for  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  prohibit  or  restrict 
the  working  of  overtime  in  any  industry  or  calling.] . 

Queensland. 

[Overtime  in  excess  of  48  hours  weekly  or  8  hours  daily  is  pro- 
vided for  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount 
of  overtime  which  may  be  worked  is  unlimited,  but  it  is  restricted  by 
the  imposition  of  special  rates  of  wages  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
daily,  weekly  or  hourly  rate.  The  usual  rate  is  time  and  a  half,  but  in 
certain  rare  cases  double  time.  The  Factories  and  Shops  Acts, 
Section  46  (16),  limit  the  total  weekly  hours,  including  overtime,  in  all 
.factories,  for  females  and  males  under  16,  to  56.  All  shop  employees. 
Section  54  (7),  are  limited  to  40  overtime  occasions  in  the  year,  and 
they  may  not  work  overtime  on  more  than  two  consecutive  nights. 
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Special  provision  is  made  for  certain  classes  such  as  barmaids,  ciiemists^ 
&c.] 

Victoria. 

[The  law  differs  as  to  (1)  adult  males,  and  (2)  females,  and  boys 
under  16. 

(1)  Adult  males  may  be  employed  for  more  than  the  hours  fixed 
by  the  Wages  Board  without  any  ofEence  against  the  law,  but  the 
employer  must  pay  higher  wages  for  such  overtime  workj  usually  timfe 
and  a  half,  but  in  some  cases  time  and  three-quarters,.  ,For  work  on 
Sundays  and  public  holidays  Boards  usually  fix  double  time.  This 
provision  of  higher  pay  fpr  such  work  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
quite  a  sufficient  deterrent  and  more  elastic  than  any  direct  pro- 
hibition could  be.  Employers  only  keep  their  people  at  work  beyond 
ordinary  hours  under  most  pressing  circumstances.  It  would  not  be 
an  over-statement  to  say  that  the  worker  is  more  willing  to  work 
overtime  for  the  sake  of  extra  money  than  the  employer  is  to  get 
work  done  at  the  higher  cost. 

(2)  Males  under  16  or  females  of  any  age  may  not  work  in  a  factory 
(this  limitation  does  not  apply  to  work  outside  factories)- — (a)  for  more 
than  48  hours  in  any  week ;  (6)  for  more  than  10  hours  on  any  day  ; 
(c)  later  than  9  p.m.  These  hours  may  be  exceeded  and  extended  to 
57  in  order  to  meet  an  unforeseen  pressure  of  work,  on  condition 
that : — 

(a)  48  hours  must  not  be  exceeded  more  than  eight  times  in  one 
year. 

(b)  Time  and  a-half  and  Is.  tea  money  must  be  paid. 

(c)  Person  must  consent. 

{d)  Notice  with  fee  of  2s.  6d.  must  be  sent  in  each  case  to  Labour 
Department.] 

Ecuador. 

(3)  If  upon  request  any  labourer,  mechanic,  clerk,  &c.,  shall  perform 
labour  in  excess  of  the  hours  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1,  he  shall  be 
paid  for  such  excess  worked  during  the  day  wages  increased  by  20  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  wages  ;  increased  by  50  per  cent,  for  hours  worked 
between  6  o'clock  p.m.  and  12  o'clock  midnight ;  and  100  per  cent, 
after  the  last-named  hour. 

These  increases  shall  be  based  upon  one-eighth  of  the  daily  wages, 
and  shall  be  paid  for  each  hour  worked  in  excess  of  the  8  hours  provided 
by  this  Act. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  para.  3  shall  apply  to  persons  working  hf 
shifts  only  to  the  extent  to  which  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
8-hour  shift,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  paid  the  increased  wages  for 
each  hour  of  overtime  as  herein  provided. 
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Panama. 

3.  All  hours  of  work  beyond  those  stipulated  by  the  present  Act 
worked  for  whatever  cause  and  whatever  class  of  work  is  in  question, 
shall  be  held  to  be  overtime,  and  remunerated  accordingly  hy  the 
owner,  contractor,  director  or  manager  of  the  works. 

4.  Owners  of  establishments,  factories,  wharves  or  works  in  which, 
from  their  nature,  a  larger  number  of  hours  of  work  is  necessitated, 
may  make  use  of  special  agreements  between  the  workers  and  the 
proprietors,  administrators,  contractors  or  directors,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  preceding  provision. 

Poland. 

[The  decree  distinguishes  between  compulsory  overtime  and  volun- 
tary. The  first  can  only  take  place  under  special  conditions  created  by 
force  majeure  or  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  second  must  be  paid 
fox  at  special  rates  and  requires  the  previous  approval  of  the  Labour 
Inspector.] 

Portugal. 

Article  XII. — Overtime  shall  be.  paid  at  double  the  rate  of  normal 
time. 

Para.  1.  Exception  to  this  provision  is  made  in  the  case  of  overtime 
performed  by  the  workmen  or  employees  of  the  State  and  administrative 
corporations,  who  will  be  paid  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  appertaining  to  the  establishment  or  service  concerned. 

(5)  Collective  Agreement  Required.— '^■o  departure  from 
the  normal  limitation  of  tours  is  allowed  unless  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  collective  agreement  between  employers 
and  workpeople,  which  may  or  may  not  require  to  be 
reported  to  and  approved  by  the  authority  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  law.  In  laws  and  biUs  such  as  the 
French  8-Hours  Law  or  the  British  8-Hours  Bill,  all 
exceptions  and  the  conditions  that  shall  be  attached  to 
such  exceptions,  are  left  to  be  defined  by  Administrative 
Order  embodying  where  possible  collective  agreement ;  but 
a  collective  agreement  may  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
any  relaxation  or  exemption  in  detailed  laws  of  the  first 
type  also.    Examples  of  this  provision  are  the  following  :— 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

3.  (i)  Breaks  in  work. — The  distribution  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
tours  of  work  and  the  fixing  of  definite  breaks  in  work  shall  be  a  matter 
for  agreement  between  the  employers  a^d.  the  workers. 

7.  (iii)  In  Undertakings  serving  a  ^ublib'  need  the  regular  houts  of 
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work  of  particular  groups  of  workers  maybe  extended  if  the  employee's 
work  does  not  occupy  more  than  6  hours  a  day,  although  he  has  to  re- 
main on  duty  for  longer  hours.  This  extension  shall  only  be  allowed  in 
the  case  of  collective  agreements  concluded  between  employers  and 
workers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  for  Social  Welfare  in  agreement 
with  the  Ministers  concerned.  In  the  case  of  railway  undertakings, 
the  Minister  for  Railways  shall  decide  on  this  matter  of  the  regulation 
of  hours ;  he  shall  first  invite  the  opinions  of  the  workers'  representatives. 

Germany. 

III.  For  those  engaged  in  industries  connected  with  transport, 
including  railway,  postal  and  telegraph  services  which  necessitate, 
owing  to  their  dependence  upon  time,  general  exemptions  from  the 
above  regulations,  arrangements  are  to  be  come  to  immediately  between 
managements  of  concerns  and  the  workmen's  unions.  If  arrangements 
are  not  agreed  upon  within  two  weeks,  further  orders  will  be  issued. 

VIII.  The  beginning, and  end  of  times  of  work  and  of  intervals  are, 
in  so  far  as  no  regulation  by  agreement  exists,  to  be  laid  down,  regard 
being  had  to  the  above  regulations,  by  the  employers  in  agreement 
with  the  workmen's  committee  or,  if  this  does  not  exist,  with  the 
workers  in  the  factory,  and  such  times  are  to  be  made  public  by  posting 
up  in  the  factory. 

Gebman- Austria. 

5.  (1)  The  rule  contained  in  section  1  shall  not  apply  if  the  hours  of 
work  of  the  industrial  workers  in  any  working  week  are  fixed  by  a 
collective  contract  at  not  more  than  48  hours.  In  this  case  sections 
3  and  4  shall  apply,  provided  that  the  usual  daily  hours  of  work  shall 
take  tie  place  of  the  8-hour  day. 

Russia. 

[Work  is  prohibited  on  Sunday  and  on  15  days  specified  by  the  law. 
Special  provisions  are  laid  down  in  respect  of  workers  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Christian  religion  (Art.  11). 

In  concerns  of  only  one  shift  each  worker  is  entitled  to  not  less  than 
42  rest  hours  per  week.  In  those  of  two  or  three  shifts,  special  agree- 
ments drawn  up  with  the  workers'  organisations  shall  fix,  for  each 
worker,  the  minimum  weekly  period  of  rest,  and  the  minimum  number 
of  holidays  (Art.  12).] 

Exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  Arts.  3-5  and  8-12  may  only 
be  granted  after  an  understanding  has  been  come  to  with  the  workers 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  workers'  associations ;  they  are  granted 
in  respect  of  a  series  of  preparatory  or  complementary  work  enumerated 
in  the  law  (boilers  and  engine  stafE,  heating  stafi,  overseers,  &c.). 
(Art.  17). 

(6)  Registration  Required. — ^A  register  in  which  all 
departures  from  pregqrijbed  hours,  are  recorded  must  be 
kept.    This  provisibA'  6'c'curs  iii  the  following'  la'ws :— 
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United  Kingdom. 
(2)  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  every  mine  shall  cause  a  register 
to  be  kept  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct,  of  the 
cases  in  which  any  extension  of  time  has  been  given  under  this  section, 
and  the  register  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  inspector. 

New  Zealand. 

(4).  The  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  at  all  times  keep  a  record-book, 
called  the  "  overtime-book,"  wherein  shall  be  entered  a  correct  record 
showing,  in  the  case  of  each  person  who  is  employed  during  such  ex- 
tended hours  under  this  section,  the  name  of  the  assistant,  and  the 
respective  dates  and  periods  of  such  employment. 

(5).  The  overtime-book  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Inspector. 

(6).  The  Inspector  may  at  any  time  require  the  occupier  to  verify 
the  entries  in  the  overtime-book  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations. 

Netheelands. 

Article  68. — §  1.  The  head  or  manager  of  an  undertaking  in  which 
work  is  performed  in  a  factory  or  wokshop,  a  shop ,  office,  chemists' 
shop,  cofiee  house,  hotel  or  nursing  institution  is  under  obligation  to 
take  measures  to  ensure 

(a)  That  in  the  establishment  in  a  place  which  is  open  to  all  the 
workers  in  the  establishment  a  "  labour  list  "  dated  and  signed  by  him 
which  fulfils  the  provisions  laid  down  in  this  Article  shall  be  posted  and 
remain  posted  long  enough  for  all  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents. 

(6)  That  in  the  establishment  if  one  or  more  young  persons  or  women 
or  five  or  more  men  are  employed  therein,  there  shall  be  a  labour 
register  which  fulfils  the  provisions  laid  down  in  this  Article. 

§2.  The  "  labour  list  "  shall  show  with  regard  to  all  the  persons 
employed  in  the  undertaking  in  any  occupation  as  described  in  §  1  the 
time  for  beginning  and  ending  work  every  day,  and  the  intervals  for 
rest  as  well  as  the  weekly  day  of  rest  and  the  period  allowed  for  weekly 
rest. 

§  3.  If  the  regulations  in  §  2  are  not  the  same  for  all  working  days  and 
all  weeks,  the  several  regulations  must  be  entered  separately  on  the 
labour  list. 

§  4.  The  labour  list  shall  also  show  the  headquarters  of  the  District 
Chief  Inspector. 

§  5.  The  labour  list  may  consist  of  one  or  more  pages.  Each  of  these 
pages  must  be  dated  and  signed  in  accordance  with  §  1(a). 

§  6.  If  the  labour  regulations  are  not  the  same  for  all  the  persons 
employed  in  the  establishment  as  described  in  §  1,  the  several  regulations 
must  each  be  entered  on  a  separate  page  of  the  labour  list.  Also  on 
each  page  it  must  be  clearly  shown  to  which  group  of  persons  the  labour 
regulations  apply. 
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§  7.  The  labour  list  must  not  comprise  any  regulation  which  is  not 
actually  generally  adhered  to.  It. may  not  comprise  any  regulation 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

§  8.  A  worker  may  not  work  in  any  establishment  described  in  §  1 
in  which  a  labour  list  applying  to  him  exists  between  the  hours  shown 
on  the  list  for  him  of  stopping  and  beginning  daily  work  or  during  the 
intervals  for  rest  or  days  of  rest  prescribed  for  him  on  the  list  in  so  far 
as  work  may  not  be  done  by  him  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
between  the  hours  or  during  the  intervals  or  on  the  days  of  rest. 

§  9.  Each  page  of  the  labour  list  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day 
fixed  therein,  or  if  no  day  is  fixed  therein,  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
dated.  The  page  shall  remain  operative  without  a  change  until  it 
has  been  replaced  by  another  page.  The  coming  into  force  of  one  page 
of  the  labour  list  shall  be  held  to  cancel  the  page  of  which  it  takes  the 
place. 

§  10.  The  head  or  the  manager  of  an  undertaking  shall  send,either 
before  or  on  the  day  on  which  a  page  of  the  labour  list  comes  into  force, 
a,  copy  thereof  to  the  District  Chief  Inspector. 

§  11.  By  General  Administrative  Order  under  conditions  to  be  fixed 
in  such  Order,  for  certain  concerns,  or  for  certain  classes  of  establish- 
ments, complete  or  partial  exemption  may  be  granted  from  §§1,  2,  3,  and 
6  above. 

§  12.  By  or  in  the  name  of  our  Minister  complete  or  partial  exemption 
may  be  granted  to  the  head  or  the  manager  of  an  undertaking  either 
conditionally  or  unconditionally  for  a  specified  period  from  §§1,  2,  3, 
and  6  above. 

§  13.  The  labour  register  shall  show  the  surnames.  Christian  names 
and  dates  of  birth  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  undertaking  as  named 
in  §  1  and  for  each  of  them  it  shall  be  shown  on  which  page  of  the  labour 
list  the  labour  conditions  applying  to  them  are  recorded. 

§  14.  The  Minister  may  for  all  or  for  some  undertakings  lay  down  in 
what  form  the  provisions  of  this  Article  must  be  carried  out. 

Finland. 

7.  The  employer  is  compelled  to  keep  a  record  of  the  overtime  work 
and  emergency  work  performed,  as  well  as  the  payment  made  for  this, 
which  must  be  produced  on  the  demand  of  the  inspectors  or  of  the 
workmen's  delegates. 

The  employer  is  compelled  on  the  demand  of  the  workmen  to  supply 
tfieir  delegates  monthly  with  an  extract  from  this  record,  free  of  cost. 

D.  Spread  op  the  8-hour  Day  or  48-hour  Week. 

Although  at  the  time  when  this  report  is  being  prepared 
the  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  is  enforced  by  law  for 
workers  generally,  only  to  the  extent  that  has  been 
indicated  above,  its  extension  is  proceeding  rapidly.     The 
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movement  towards  a  general  8-hour  day  that  is  indicated 
by  the  enactment  since  the  Armistice  of  8-Hour  Laws  in 
Denmark,  France,  Italy  (railways),  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany  and  German- Austria  has  not  spent  its 
force.  BlUs  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  8-hour  day 
in  industry  are  in  draft  and  may  be  expected  to  become  law 
in  the  near  future  in  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Roumania  and  Sweden.  A  BiU  with  a  more  restricted 
application  is  also  in  draft  in  Belgium  (mines).  In  some 
countries  in  which  legislation  is  not  contemplated,  for 
example,  some  of  the  Australian  States,  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  is  a  wide  observance  of  the  8-hour  day  under 
collective  agreement,  arbitration  award,  or  custom. 

Limitation  by  Collective  Agreement,  Aioard,  or  Custom. — 
This  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  has  been  secured. 

A  working-week  of  48-hours  or  less  is  common  under 
such  arrangements  in  the  United  States,  being  established 
in  the  following  industries  : — 

Organisations  Reporting  Having  the  8-Hour  Day. 

Asbestos   Workers,   International  Association   of   Heat   and   Frost 

Insulators. 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  Brotherhood  of. 
Brewery  Workmen,  International  Union  of  the  United. 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of. 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America. 
Catting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  International  Union  of. 
Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary. 
Glass  Workers'  Union,  American  Flint. 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America. 
Hatters  of  North  America,  United. 
Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America, 

International. 
Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal. 
Miners,  Western  Federation  of. 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 
Paper  Makers,  International  Brotherhood  of. 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 
Photo  Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  International. 
Post  Office  Clerks,  National  Federation  of. 
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Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United- 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International. 
Qaarryworkers,  International  Union  of  North  America. 
Railway  Postal  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of. 
Roofers,  Composition,  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers  of  the  U.S. 

and  Canada,  Internatioiial  Brotherhood  of. 
Slate  and  Tile  Roofers'  Union  of  America,  International 
Stone  Cutters'  Association  of  North  America,  Journeymen 
Tile  Layers'   and  Helpers'   International  Union,   Ceramic,   Mosaic 

and  Encaustic. 
Typographical  Union,  International. 
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In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  already  before  the  war 
a  number  cf  agreements  had  been  made,  many  new  agree- ; 
ments  have  recently  been  concluded  and  are  now  in  force 
in  all  the  cl  ief  industries  not  at  present  regulated  by  law. 
The  foUowiEg  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  complete 
list  of  industries  observing  a  working  day  of  8  hours  or  a 
working  week  of  48  hours  or  less : — 
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In  Belgium  fhe  8-liour  day  is  observed  in  gas  works, 
electrical  power  works,  chemical  works,  engineering  works, 
nut  and  bolt  works,  enamel  works,  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fire-proof  and  eartbenware  goods,  glass  works, 
printing  works,  chocolate  factories,  bakeries,  biscuit  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  yeast  factories,  brick  works,  tbe  clotbing. 
building,  timber  and  furniture,  tobacco  and  textile  trades, 
in  the  manufacture  of  footwear  and  musical  instrunaents, 
in  diamond  cutting  works,  in  the  "  Art "  trade  and  in 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  and  is  being  introduced 
in  blast  furnaces  in  January,  1920. 

It  applies  to  all  workers  in  the  above-mentioned  indus- 
tries except  in  the  following  cases  : — 

Coal  Mines. — ^The  agreement  applies  to  all  underground 
workers. 

Qiuirries. — ^The  agreement  applies  to  aU  workers  in 
quarries  who  are  parties  to  it. 

Electricity  Work. — -The  8-hour  day  applies  to  workers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  electric  power  ;  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  work  nine  hours. 

Gas  WorJss. — ^The  8-hour  day  does  not  apply  to  yard 
workers.  The  length  of  the  day  is  from  eight  to  nine 
hours,  two  shifts  of  stokers  in  24  hours. 

Textiles. — ^The  8-hour  day  does  not  apply  to  firemen 
engineers. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — ^Three  shifts  work  8  hours  a  day  ;  the 
other  workers  do  10  hours. 

Construction  Works. — ^An  8-hour  day  for  workers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  9  hours  for  the  general  daily  stag. 
Fifty -three  hours  week. 

Chemical  Products. — 8-hour  day  for  workers  engaged  in 
the  manufacture — 9  hours  for  subsidiary  work. 

Goal  Mines. — ^The  agreement  adopts  the  terms  of  the 
law  fixing  the  length  of  work  in  mines  (dated  December  31, 
1909),  but  substituting  a  working  time  of  8|  hours,  and  of 
8  hours  for  9  hours.  The  terms  of  this  law  form  the 
basis  of  the  accepted  agreement. 
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Quarries. — ^The  agreement  does  not  appear  final  as  the 
clauses  relating  to  salaries  have  been  questioned. 

Blast  Furnaces. — ^The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Iron  Industry  declare  that 
they  "will  apply  the  8-hour  day  to  workers  in  blast  furnaces 
from  January  1,  1920." 

The  following  are  some  types  of  agreement  come  to  as  a 
result  of  industrial  disputes,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  8-hour 
day  :— 

Tramways. — The  average  working  day  is  fixed  at  S^ 
hours.  Except  in  cases  of  force  majeure,  it  must  not  exceed 
9^  hours  for  the  running  services,  and  9  hours  for  the  other 
workers. 

Engineering  Works. — 53-hour  week.  8-hour  day  for 
the  workers  engaged  on  the  manufacture  and  9  hours  for 
the  general  daily  stafi. 

Electrical   Construction. — 53-hour   week. 

Book  Industry. — 8-hour  day — extra  remuneration  for 
overtime.  The  minimum  salaries  of  1914  are  increased 
by  a  bonus  for  the  high  cost  of  hving. 

Chemical  Products. — 'S-hour  day — exclusive  of  rest  time. 

Public  Services. — 8-hour  day. 

Briquette  Works. — 8-hour  day. 

Building  Industry. — 8-hour  day.  Nine-and-a-half  hours 
work  on  6  days,  6  hours  on  Saturday.  Extra  remuneration 
of  25  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  hours  overtime,  and  50 
per  cent,  for  subsequent  hours.  Extra  remuneration  of 
50  per  cent,  for  overtime  on  Saturday. 

Breweries. — 8-hour  day. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Works. — 8-hour  day. 

Foundries. — ^8-hour  day. 

Plumbers  and  Zinc  Workers. — 53 -hour  week. 

Construction     Works. — 51 -hour     week' — overtime     from 
the  49th  hour.    If   there  is  one  day's  unemployment  in 
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the  week  tlie  latter  may  not  amount  to  more  than  i3 
hours,  and,  in  this  case,  overtime  will  be  paid  from  and 
including  the  41st  hour.  Two  shift  work  for  not  more  than 
8  hours  per  shift  in  24  hours.  No  work  on  Saturday- 
afternoon. 

Manufacture  of  Photographic,  Paper. — 10  hours  in  summer, 
6  hours  in  winter. 

Clothing. — ^From  October  1  to  December  1  9-hour  d.ay 
and  54-hour  week — the  remainder  of  the  year  8-hour  day 
and  48-hour  week. 

Timber  and  Furniture  Trade. — 9^  hours  work  on  5  daysj 
extra  remuneration  of  25  per  cent,  for  the  first  2  hours 
overtime  and  50  per  cent,  for  the  subsequent  hours.  Extra 
remuneration  of  50  per  cent,  for  Saturday  overtime. 

Brick  Works. — 9|  hours  day — ^no  work  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 


In  Switzerland  the  48-hour  week  has  been  applied  in 
anticipation  of  the  law,  in  most  factory  industries  and  is 
.being  discussed  in  others,  including  the  building  industry. 

An  8-hour  day  is  observed  by  agreement  in  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

(1)  Mining. 

(2)  Municipal  Gas  and  Waterworks. 

(3)  Tobacco  Industry. 

(4)  Chemical  Industry. 

The  48-hour  week  is,  or  will  shortly  be,  observed  by 
agreement  in  the  following  : — 

(1)  Boot  and  Shoe  factories.(a) 

(2)  Chocolate  Making.(&) 

(3)  Engineering.(c) 

(a)  Otker  important  industries  reported  to  kave  followed  suit. 

(6)  Easter,  1920. 

(o)  October  1, 1919,  or  earlier  if  adopted  by  France. 
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(4)  Eibbon  Making.(d) 

(5)  Textile  Industry.(e) 

(6)  Breweries.(/) 

Oanton  Zurich.— The  Grand  Council  have  granted  a 
period  of  two  years  for  introduction  of  the  48-hour  week 
in  firms  and  establishments  in  the  Canton. 


In  France,  similarly  the  8-hoiir  day  has  been  agreed 
upon,  in  anticipation  of  Administrative  Orders  under  the 
new  law,  in  a  great  many  industries,  including  the  metal 
and  engineering  industries,  building,  leather,  the  book 
industry,  clothing  and  footwear.  Such  agreements  make 
provision  for  aU  necessary  exceptions.  The  following 
agreement  in  the  metal  trades  will  serve  as  an  example. 

Union  of  the  Metal  and  Mining  Industries,  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Machine  Construction  and  Industries  Allied  Thereto. 

The  representatives  of  the  Union  of  the  Metal  and  Mining  Industries, 
of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Machine  Construction  and 
Industries  AUied  Thereto  and  the  representatives  of  the  Federation  of 
Metal  Workers  of  France,  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  April  17, 
1919,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  April  23,  1919,  have  agreed 
upon  and  decided  as  follows  : — 

I.  Date  of  coming  into  force. 

According  to  the  agreement  signed  April  17, 1919,  between  the  Union 
of  the  Metal  and  Mining  Industries,  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Machine  Construction  and  Industries  Allied  Thereto  and  the 
Federation  of  Metal  Workers  of  France,  the  8-hour  day  shall  come  into 
force  from  June  1,  1919. 

However,  some  additional  delay  might  be  fixed  for  the  liberated  areas 
by  agreement  between  employers  and  workers  of  each  district.  More- 
over, in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  April  17, 1919,  it  is  agreed 
that  for  workers  employed  in  running  the  machinery  in  factories  in 
which  the  process  is  continuous,  or  where  additional  help  is  incon- 
testa,bly  required,  this  shall  not  come  into  force  until  six  months  after 
Peace  is  signed. 

{d)  As  soon  as  adopted  in  foreign  countries, 
(e)  Reported  agreement. 
(/)  October  1, 1919. 
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This  time  limit  may  not  be  exceeded  except  by  agreement  between 
the  employers'  and  workers'  organisations  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  understood  that  on  all  occasions  when  as  a  consequence  of 
special  circumstances  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  apply  the  8 -hour 
day  in  certaiij  factories  in  which  the  process  is  continuous,  they  shall  do 
it  without  waiting  for  the  six  months  to  elapse. 

II.  Definition  of  actual  work. 

The  8-hour  day  means  8  hours  of  actual  work,  starting  at  the  signal 
announcing  the  start  of  work  in  each  workshop  or  yard  and  ending  at  the 
signal  to  stop  work. 

This  definition  may  be  held  to  apply  to  all  other  lengths  of  the 
working  day  mentioned  in  Section  III  of  this  agreement. 

The  normal  rest  period  allowed  for  in  the  workshop  regulations  is 
not  included  as  work,  whether  this  rest  be  taken  in  or  out  of  the  building. 

III.  Distribution  of  hours  over  the  week,  fortnight  or  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  arrangements  made  in  respect  of  works  in 
which  the  process  is  continuous  and  certain  cases  mentioned  hereafter, 
manufacturers  shall  put  into  force  in  the  whole  or  part  of  their  works 
the  working  day  of  8  hours  for  the  6  week-days.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  necessity  is  agreed  upon  by  the  employers'  and  workers'  associations 
or  by  employers  and  workers,  the  manufacturers  may  apply  one  of  the 
following  systems  in  the  whole  or  part  of  their  works  : — 

1.  48  hours  per  week,  with  a  daily  maximum  of  9  hours  and 
Saturday  afternoon  off. 

2.  96  hours  per  fortnight,  with  a  daily  maximum  of  9  hours,  and 
one  working  day  complete  rest. 

3.  2,500  hours  per  year,  with    a  daily  maximum  of  10  hours,  for 
seasonal  industries  and  those  carried  on  in  yards  in  the  open. 

Should  manufacturers  or  workers  wish  to  adopt  some  other  arrange- 
ment, an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
the  local  organisations  concerned. 

In  default  of  such  agreement  those  concerned  can  have  recourse, to 
the  procedure  provided  by  Article  1  of  the  law  of  April  23,  1919  (1), 
(Article  7  modified  of  the  Labour  Code). 


Exceptions. 

(A). — Permanent  exceptions. — The  length  of  actual  daily  work  for 
adult  workers  may  exceed  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law  of  April  23,  1919, 
for  the  industries  mentioned  in  the  following  schedule  to  the  extent 
there  indicated : — 
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Description  of  Work. 

1.  Special  employment  in  connection 
with  furnaces,  kilns,  drying  apparatus 
or  boilers  other  than  those  used  for 
power  engines,  preparation  of  metal- 
cleaning  haths,  heating  of  coppers  or 
tanks,  provided  that  such  work  is  of  an 
entirely  preparatory  or  supplementary 
nature  and  not  the  fundamental  work 
of  the  establishment. 

Employment  of  mechanics,  electricians 
and  stokers  for  power  plant,  lighting  or 
hoisting. 

2.  In  foundries  for  second  smelting,  pro- 
vided that  the  work  is  of  an  entirely 
preparatory  or  supplementary  nature, 
as  in  the  preceding  article  : — 

(a)  Eemoving  moulds  the  same  night 
as,  or  the  morning  following  the 
casting,  when>  this  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  liberate  the  material 
necessary  for  restarting  moulding, 
or  for  the  success  of  an  operation. 

(6)  Remaking  the  mould  for  the  day's 
casting  when  it  is  technically  im- 
possible to  do  it  the  day  before. 

3.  Work  (ordinary  or  extraordinary) 
during  cessation  of  production,  con- 
nected with  the  upkeep  or  cleaning  of 
the  machines,  furnaces,  looms  and  all 
other  apparatus  which,  owing  to  their 
inter-connection  with  other  machinery, 
cannot  be  separately  stopped  during 
the  general  running  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

4.  Work  of  foremen  or  of  a  specialist 
worker  whose  presence  is  indispensable 
for  the  continued  work  of  a  workshop 
or  gang,  when  his  relief  is  unexpectedly 
absent  and  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  substitute. 

5.  Work  of  foremen  or  of  a  specialist 
worker  whose  presence  is  indispensable 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  a  shift  taking 
over. 


Maximum 

Increase  in  Length  of 

Working  Day. 

2  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  for  the  establish- 
ment, 2^  hours  on  days 
following  days  of  rest. 


1  hour  beyond  the  general 
limit  for  the  establish- 
ment. 


1  hour  beyond  the  general 
limit  for  the  establish- 
ment, with  right  to  work 
12  hours  on  the  normal 
rest  day  and  the  day  pre- 
ceding. 


4  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 


1  hour  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 
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Description  of  Work. 

6.  Work  of  men  especially  employed  on 
furnaces,  internal  transport  or  other 
work,  when  the  work  or  process  is  con- 
tinuous for  over  a  week. 


7.  Work  of  men  specially  employed, 
either  in  heavy  metal-working  processes 
(smelting,  forging,  rolling  of  metals  and 
similar  processes)  or  in  other  operations 
which,  for  technical  reasons,  cannot  be 
stopped  at  will,  if  some  of  these,  owiug 
to  their  nature  or  exceptional  circum- 
stances, have  not  been  finished  withLa 
the  appoiuted  time  limit. 

8.  Work  of  men  in  foimdries  for  second 
smelting  specially  concerned  with  the 
firing  of  the  smelting  apparatus  on  days 
of  casting. 

9.  Work  of  managers  and  foremen  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  work 
done  by  the  establishment. 

10.  Work  of  managers,  foremen  and 
workers  specially  employed  in  research, 
experiments,  perfecting  of  new  pro- 
cesses and  reception  of  apparatus  (test- 
ing)- 

11.  In  professional  employment  in  which 
work  is  broken  by  long  periods  of 
actual  rest,  such  as  : — 

Watchmen,  pointsmen,  stafi  of  rail- 
way belonging  to  the  establishment, 
motor-car  drivers,  aerodrome  personnel, 
carters,  officers  in  charge  of  food  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  firemen  and  all 
persons  whose  presence  at  the  establish- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  24  hours. 

Markers,  office  boys  and  similar 
occupations. 


Maximum 

Increase  in  Length  of 

Working  Day. 

No  limit  during  the  1  day 
necessary  for  the  chang- 
ing over  of  gangs  ;  this 
changing  over  not  to 
take  place  at  shorter  in- 
terval than  a  week. 

2  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  for  the  establish- 
ment ;  in  exceptional 
cases  for  heavy  metal- 
working  processes,  6 
hours  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding any  day  of  rest. 


2  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

2  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

2  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 


4  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 


2  hours  beyond  the  general 
limit  of  the  establish- 
ment. 


It  is  stipulated  that  these  exceptions  may  only  be  put  into  effect 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  justified  by  the  technical  necessity 
responsible  for  their  institution. 
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(B). — Temporary  exceptions. — The  length  of  actual  work  may  also 
be  increased  by  a  temporary  exception  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
law  of  April  23,  1919,  for  the  types  of  work  specified  in  the  following, 
schedule  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  there  mentioned  : — 

Maximum 
Increase  in  Length  of 
Working  Day. 
No  limit  for  1  day,  chosepi 
at  the  discretion  of  the 
manufacturer ;         other 
days,  2  hours  beyond  the 
general    limits    of    th& 
establishment. 


Description  of  Work. 

.  Urgent  work  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention to  prevent  threatened  accidents, 
or  organising  means  of  rescue,  or  repair- 
ing the  results  of  accidents  to  material, 
installation  or  buildings  of  the  estab- 
lishment, or  to  vessels  leaving  within 
48  hours. 


2.  Work  done  in  the  interest  of  national 
safety  or  defence,  or  for  the  public 
service  on  a  Government  order  stating 
the  necessity  for  such  exception.  . , . 

3.  Exceptional  work  which  the  establish- 
ment has  to  undertake. 


.The  limit  to  be  fixed  in 

each  case  by  agreement 

between  the  Minister  of 

Labour  and  the  Minister 

authorising  the  work. 

By  simple  notice  given  t& 

the  Labour  Inspectorate, 

not  exceeding  100  hours 

in  the  year. 

As    an    exception    and   to 

facilitate  the  coining  into 

operation  of  the  S-hours 

day,  a  100  hours  for  the 

period  still  to  go  in  1919.^ 

(C). — The  average  weekly  length  of  work  may  be  increased  to  56  hours 

for  specialists  working  in  factories  in  which  the  process  is  continuous 

and  belonging  to  categories  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  August  31, 1910. 

Such  persons  wUl  continue  to  receive  the  weekly  rest  as  provided  for 

in  the  aforesaid  decree. 

(D). — The  persoimel  of  the  power  station  of  factories  employed  in 
the  industries  referred  to  in  the  present  agreement  (power,  light,  water, 
gas,  compressed  air)  come  under  the  same  ruling  as  specialists  working- 
in  factories  in  which  the  process  is  continuous  with  regard  to  weekly 
length  of  work  and  periodic  rest. 

(E). — In  industries  carried  on  in  the  open,  such  as  workshops  and 
yards  for  boat-building  and  machine  construction,  the  length  of  the 
working  day  may  be  increased  beyond  the  general  limit  for  the  estab- 
lishment to'  make  up  for  the  irregularity  of  work  due  to  bad  weather, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  Section  III  of  the  agreement. 
The  hours  worked  will  not  be  counted  as  exceptional  so  long  as  the- 
total  number  of  hours'  actual  work  done  by  each  workman  does  not 
exceed  2,500  for  the  whole  year. 
This  clause  applies  also  to  seasonal  industries. 
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(F). — Hours  worked  beyond  the  general  limit  of  the  establishment 
"will  not  occasion  any  increase  in  salary  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  3  of  the  temporary  exceptions  mentioned  above,  which 
hours  will  be  paid  an  increase  of  30  per  cen^. 


In  Australia,  it  is  stated,  a  48-hour  week  has  been  so  long 
in  operation  that  it  has  become  almost  custom  without 
any  legislative  sanction.  In  the  following  industries  and 
occupations  it  is  enforced  by  award  of  the  Federal  Arbitra- 
tion Courts : — ■ 


Shipping  Industry. 

Merchant  Service  Guild 

Australian  Institute  of    Marine 

Engineers. 
Federated  Seamen's  Union 

Federated  Marine  Stewards  and 
Pantrymen's  Association  of 
Australasia. 

Marine  Cooks,  Bakers  and  But- 
chers' Association  of  Austra- 
lasia. 

Federated  Shipwrights,  Ship- 
Constructed  and  Boat  Build- 
ing Association,  Australia. 


Federated    Ship    Painters    and 
Dockers'  Union,  Australia. 


Federated  Society  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

Badio  Telegraphists'  (Marine)  In- 
stitute of  Australia. 

Federated  Masters  and  Engineers' 
Association  of  Australasia. 

Waterside  Federation,  Australia"' 


Masters  and  navigating  officers. 
Marine  engineers. 

Sailors,  lamp  trimmers,   greasers, 

firemen,  donkeymen. 
Marine  stewards  and  pantrymen. 


Cooks,  bakers  and  other  employees 
in  the  galley. 

Including  persons  engaged  in 
building  or  repairing  iron,  steel 
and  wooden  ships  (other  than 
naval  draughtsmen  and  boiler 
makers)  and  boats. 

Ship  painters,  cleaners,  boiler 
scalers,  shipwright  assistants, 
ship  carpenters  and  joiners, 
riggers  and  wire  splicers. 

Boilermakers  and  iron  ship- 
builders. 

Wireless  operators  on  coastal  and 
oversea  vessels. 

Masters  and  engineers  of  harbour 
and  river  vessels. 

Wharf  labourers,  stevedores  and 
all  waterside  labourers. 


*  This  organisation  has  an  award  for  the  whole  waterfront  of  Australia, 
and  works  whenever  ships  are  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded ;  ordinary 
hours  of  labour  are  between  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  Any  work  performed 
outside  these  hours  paid  for  at  overtime  rates.  Several  smoke-ohs 
(short  rest  periods)  are  granted  during  day  and  night  and  paid  for 
by  the  employers. 
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Engineering  Industry, 

Amalgamated    Society    of    En- 
gineers. 


Federated  Engine   Drivers 
Firemen's  Association. 


Smithy  engineers,  fitters  and 
turners,  pattern-makers,  me- 
chanical  draughtsinen,  electrical 
engineers  and  motor  mechanics, 
and  Engine  drivers,  firemen,  crane 
drivers,  dynamo  attendants, 
motor  drivers,  greasers,  trim- 
mers and  cleaners,  in  aE.  in- 
dustries. 

Mining  (Coal). 

Australasian    Coal    and    Shale    All  persons  engaged  in  the  coal- 
Employees'  Federation.  mining  industry. 

(Eight  hours  in  this  case  calculated  from  bank  to  bank,  i.e.,  from  time 
miner  enters  the  cage  to  descend  into  the  mine  until  he  arrives  again 
at  the  surface.) 


All  persons  engaged  in  the  metalli- 
ferous mining  industry. 


Mining  (Metalliferous). 
Australian  Workers'  Union,  Fed- 
erated Mining  Employees' 
Union  and  Barrier  Branch 
of  the  Amalgamated  Miners' 
Association,  Brokenhill. 

(Forty-four  hour  week  awarded  in  case  of  underground  miners  on 
account  of  pecidiar  nature  of  work.) 


Gas  Industry. 
Federated    Gras   Employees'  In- 
dustrial Union. 


All  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  gas . 


Tanning  Industry. 
Federated  Tanners  and  Leather 
Dressers    Employees'    Union, 
Australia. 


All  persons   engaged  in  tanning 
and  leather  dressing. 


Meat  Industry. 
Australasian      Meat 
Employees'  Union. 


Industry  Butchers,  slaughtermen,  small- 
goods  men,  meat  carters,  re- 
frigerating employees. 


Boot  Industry. 

Australian     Boot     Trade 
ployees'  Federation. 


Em-  Persons  engaged  manufacturing 
or  repairing  boots,  shoes,  slippers 
and  wood  lasts,  in  factories  or 
shops. 
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Glass  Bottle  Making  Industry. 

Federated   Glass   Founders'  As- 
sociation, Australia. 

Amalgamated      Glass      Bottle 
Makers'  Union,  Australia.  • 

Tramway  Industry. 
Australian  Tramways  Employees' 
Association. 


Flour  Milling  Industry. 

Federated  Millers  and  Mill  Em- 
ployees' Association,  Australia. 


UnsldUed  workers  in  bottle-making 

factories. 
All    bottle    blowers    and    skilled 

workmen  in  the  industry. 


Gripmen,  motormen,  conductors, 
track  repairers  and  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  tramway 
services. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  grain- 
milling  industry. 


Artificial  Manure  Trade. 
Federated      Artificial      Manure    Ail  persons  engaged  in  artificial 
Trade  and  Chemical  Workers'        manure  and  chemical  works. 
Union. 

Felt  Hatting  Industry. 

Federated    Felt    Hatting    Em-    All  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
ployees'  Union,  Australia.  ture  and  production  of  felt  hats. 

Storing  and  Packing  Industry. 
Federated  Storemen  and  Packers' 
Union,  Australia. 


All  persons  engaged  as  storemen 
and  packers  in  wool,  grain,  skin, 
hide  and  tallow,  bond  and  free, 
or  oil  stores. 


Coofering  Industry. 

Federated   Coopers  Brewing  of 
Australia. 

Ammunition,  Cordite  and  Explosive 
Ammunition,    Cordite   and   Ex- 
plosive Employees'  Industrial 
Organisation. 

Sail  and  Tent  Making  Industry. 
Australian  Sail  and  Tent  Makers' 
Society. 

Smelting  Industry. 

Australasian    Smelters'  Associa- 
tion. 


All  persons  engaged  as  coopers  in 
the  oil  and  tallow  trade. 

Industry. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  production  of  small 
arms,  ammunition  and  explo- 
sives. 


All  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sails,  tarpaulins  and 
tents. 


All  persons  engaged  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  smelting 
industry. 
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Hairdressing,  Wigmaking  and  Hairworking  Industry.    . 

Australian  Hairdressers,  Wig-  All  persons  engaged  in  the  tair- 
makers  and  Hairworkers  Em-  dressing,  wigmaking  and  hair- 
ployees'  Federation.  working  industry. 

Pastry  and  Biscuit  Industry, 

Federated     Pastry-cooks'    Em-  Persons   engaged   pastry-cooking, 

ployees,  Biscuit  Makers'  Em-  biscuit  making  and  in  the  floui 

ployees  and  Flour  and  Sugar  and  sugar  goods  industry. 
Goods  Workers. 

Furniture  Making  and  Cabinet  Making  Industry. 


Federated  Furniture  Trades  So- 
ciety of  Australasia. 


Clothing. 

Federated  Clothing  Trades  Union 
of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Manufacture  of  Groceries. 

Manufacturing  Grocers  Em- 
ployees' Federation  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Brevnng,  Malting,  Wine  and  Spirit  and  Hotel  Industries. 


All  persons  engaged  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  furnishing,  cabinet 
making,  wicker-working,  uphol- 
stering, french  polishing,  glazing, 
bedding  and  carpeting. 

All  persons  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  clothing,  tailoring, 
pressing  and  whiteworking 
industries. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  groceries. 


Federated  Liquor  and  Allied 
Trades  Employees'  Union  of 
Australia. 

Building  Trade. 

Australian  Builders  Labourers' 
Federation. 


Journalism. 

Australian  Journalists'  Associa- 
tion. 

Carting  Industry. 

Federated  Carters  and  Drivers' 
Union. 


All  persons  engaged  in  the  brewing, 
malting,  bottling,  wine  and 
spirit,  aerated  water,  hotel  and 
allied  industries. 

All  persons  engaged  as  labourers 
or  assistants  to  artisans  in  or  in 
connection  with  the  erection  or 
demolition    of    buildings.       44 


hours  per 

All  persons  engaged  in  newspaper 
reporting,  journalism  and  leader 
writing.    46  hours  per  week. 

Carters  and  drivers  in  all  industries, 
and  stablemen,  breaksmen, 
leaders  and  drivers'  assistants. 
48  to  51  hours  per  week. 


(7655) 
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Pastoral  Industry. 

Australian  Workers'  Union.  All  persons  engaged  as  shearers, 

shed  hands,  wool  pressors,  &c., 
station  hands,  cooks  and 
boundary  riders.  48  hours 
to  all  these  employees  except 
boundary  riders  whose  hours 
must  not  exceed  52  per  week. 

Stage  hands,  scene  shifters,  ticket 
sellers,  biograph  operators,  lime 
light  operators.  33  to  60  hours 
per  week.  60  hours  granted  to 
certain  shows  where  night  and 
day  performances  are  given. 

Similar  awards  or  registered  agreements  cover  most  of 
the  trades  in  the  separate  States  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  lists. 

ViCTOEIA. 


Theatrical  Industry. 

Australian  Theatrical  and  Amuse- 
ment Employees'  Association. 


Awards  cover  the  following  trades  ; 


Aerated  water  trade. 

Aerated  water  carters. 

Agricidtural  implements. 

Agricultural  implements  (country). 

Asphalters  (i). 

Bagmakers  (Hessian,  etc.). 

Bedsteads,  and  fenders,  iron. 

Bill  posters. 

Biscuit. 

Boilermakers. 

Boot  dealers. 

Boot  and  shoe. 

Brassworkers. 

Bread. 

Bread-carters. 

Breweries  (bottling  ale,  &c.). 

Bricklayers. 

Brick  trade  (ii). 

Brushes,     brooms,     &c.     (except 

millet  brooms). 
Builders'  labourers. 
Butchers  (iii). 
Butter. 
Candlemakers. 


Cardboard  box  trade. 

Carpenters. 

Carriage. 

Carters. 

Chafi  cutters,  grain  crushers. 

Cigar  trade. 

Clerks,  commercial. 

Clothing. 

Clothing,  waterproof. 

Coal,  coke. 

Confectioners. 

Coopers. 

Cordage  (rope,  twine,  &c.). 

Cycle  trade. 

Drapers. 

Dresses,  mantles,  &c. 

Dyers  and  clothes  cleaners. 

Electrical  installation. 

Electrical  supply. 

Electroplaters. 

Engine  drivers  (factory). 

Engine  drivers  (mining). 

Engineering. 

Engravers  and  die-sinkere. 


&c. 
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Farriers. 

Fellmongers. 

Flour. 

Flour  (country). 

Fuel  and  fodder. 

Fuel  and  fodder  (country). 

Furniture   (cabinet  making,    &c., 

European). 
Furniture  (Chinese). 
Furniture  (bedding). 
Furniture  (carpets,  &c.) 
Furniture  (wire  mattress). 
Furniture  (wood  mantelpieces  and 

overmantels). 
Furniture  dealers. 
Gardeners. 
Gasmeter. 
Glass  workers  (iv). 
Grocers. 

Grocers  (sundries). 
Grocers  (wholesale). 

Hairdressers. 

Ham  and  bacon  curers. 

Hardware. 

Hats  (straw). 

Horsehair. 

Hotel  employees  (females  only). 

Ice. 

Ironmoulders. 

Jams,  pickles  and  sauces. 

Jewellers. 

Leathers  goods. 

Livery  stable  (v). 

Malt. 

Manure  (animal),  bone  mills,  &c. 

Manure  (artificial). 

Marine  store. 

Meat  preservers. 

Men's  clothing. 

Millet  broom. 

Millinery. 

Miners  (coal). 

Miners  (gold). 

Motor  drivers  (vi). 

Nail  makers. 

OfB.ce  cleaners. 

Opticians. 

Organ. 

(7655) 


Ovens,  stoves. 
Painters. 
Paper  mills. 
Paper  bag  trade. 
Pastry  cooks. 
Photographs. 
Picture  frame. 
Plasterers. 
Plasterers  (fibrous). 
Plate  glass. 
Plumbers. 
Polish. 

Pottery  trade  (vii). 
Printing  (Metropolitan  district). 
Printing     (outside    Metropolitan 
district,  but  not  under  Country 
Printers'  Board). 
Printing  (book-binding). 

Printing  (country). 

Process  engravers. 

Quarry  stonebreaking,  &c. 

Rubber    trade,    including    pneu- 
matic tyres. 

Saddlery. 

Saddlery  (country). 

Shirt. 

Shop  assistants  (country). 

Slaters  and  tilers. 

Soap  and  soda. 

Starch. 

Stone-cutters. 

Storeman  packers  and  sorters. 

Tanners. 

Tea  packing. 

Tentmakers. 

Tiemakers. 

Timber  fellers. 

Tinsmiths. 

Underclothing. 

Undertakers. 

Watchmakers. 

Wicker. 

Wireworkers. 

Wood-working,  carpentering,  saw- 
mills, &c. 
Wood-working  (country). 
Woollen  trade. 
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(i)     Men  on  mastic  macMnes  work  60  hours. 

(ii)    Burners  work  60  hours. 

(iii)  Apprentices  (17  to  21)  work  60  hours. 

(iv)  Furnacemefi  working  oil  and  gas-tanks,  teasers,  gas,  furnacemen, 
firemen's  assistants,  night  furnacemen,  engine  drivers  and  boiler 
attendants,  work  60  hours. 

(v)  Young  men  (17  to  21)  work  48  hours.    Adults  work  60  hours. 

(vi)  Drivers  driving  passenger  vehicles  seating  less  than  mne 
passengers  work  60  hours. 

(vii)  Head  and  assistant  burners  work  60  hours. 

South  Australia. 
The  Governor  shall  appoint  Wages  Boards  for  the  following  processes, 
trades,  businesses,  occupations,  or  callings  : — 

(a)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  clothing  and  wearing 
apparel. 

(6)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  furniture, 
(c)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  overmantels  and  of  wood 
mantelpieces  (other  than  wood  mantelpieces  to  be  painted,  such  as 
are  usually  made  in  sawmills). 

(rf)  The  preparation  and  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  bedding, 
(e)  The  making  and  baking  of  bread  and  small  goods. 
(_/)  Of  a  pastrycook. 

Ig)  Of  a  butcher  and  seller  of  meat,  and  maker  and  seller  of  small 
goods. 

{Ji)  Of  brickmaking. 

(i)  Of  drivers  of  trollies,  wagons,  drays,  and  carriers'  vehicles. 
(j)  Agricultural  machinery  and  implement  makers. 
(k)  Printers,  bookbinders,  paper  rulers  and  cutters. 
(l)  Brushmakers. 
(m)  Carpenters  and  joiners, 
(w)  Coopers, 
(o)  Hairdressers. 
(p)  Laundries. 
{q)  Painters  and  decorators. 

(r)  Galvanized  iron  workers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, also  plumbers  and  gasfitters. 

(s)  Saddlers  and  harnessmakers,  including  collarmakers,  bridle- 
cutters,  and  machinists  employed  in  the  trade. 
(t)  Sawmills,  timber  yards,  and  wood  box  making. 
(m)  Tanners,  curriers  and  tanyards. 

(v)  For  any  other  process,  trade,  business,  occupation,  or  calliilg 
in  respect  whereof  both  Houses  of  Parliament  pass  a  resolution  ap- 
proving such  appointment. 

Every  Board,  as  far  as  regards  the  particular  process,  trade,  business, 
occupation,  or  calling,  or  group  or  part,  for  which  it  is  appointed. 

"  Shall  ...  fix  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  in  respect 
of  which  such  wages,  prices  or  rates  shall  be  paid." 
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New  South  Wales. 

The  following  trades,  &c.,  are  covered  by  awards  under  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act,  1912. 


Building  trades. 

Clothing  trades. 

Coal-mining  (north). 

Coal-miniag  (south). 

Coal  and  shale-mining  (west). 

Domestic. 

Engine-drivers. 

■Gas-makers. 

Food  supply  and  distribution  (No. 

Pood  supply  and  distribution  (No. 

Furniture  trades. 
Oovemment  railways. 


Government  employees. 

Iron  and  ship-building  trades. 

Leather  trades. 

Labourers. 

Manufacturing  (No.  1). 

Manufacturing  (No.  2). 

Metalliferous  mining  (Broken  Hill), 

Metalliferous  mining  (General). 

Pastoral  and  rural  workers. 

Printing  trades. 

Professional  and  shop  workers. 

Shipping. 

Transport. 

Miscellaneous. 


Government  tramways. 

In  Italy  there  are  agreements,  national  or  local,  limiting 
liours  to  48  a  week  or  8  a  day,  in  tlie  following  industries  : — • 


Silk. 

Cotton. 

Wool  and  other  textiles. 

Lron  and  steel. 

Engineering,  shipbuilding  and 
other  metal. 

Printing  and  bookbinding. 

Chemicals  (including  rubber,  ex- 
plosives, fertilisers,  &c.). 

Building. 

Eailways. 

Food  (including  baking,  milling, 
sugar  refining,  &c.). 


Clothing. 

Supply  of  light,  water  and  heat. 

Mining. 

Wood  and  straw. 

Skins  and  leather. 

Paper. 

Rag-cutting. 

Wood-pulp. 

Button,  comb,  brush,  pipe,  &c. 

Roadway  drainage. 

Furnishing. 

Transport  (other  than  railways). 

Dock  labour. 


Spirits. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  8  hour  day  or  the  48  hour  week  is 
observed  under  collective  agreements  in  the  following 
trades : — 


Loading  and  unloading  of  boats. 

Maritime  services. 

Architectural    plastering    (stucco 

workers). 
Land  transport. 
Baking. 


Electrical  trade. 

Chemists  delivery  service  (boys). 

Transport  of  building  materials. 

Bookbinding. 

Paving. 

Metal  working. 


In  Spain  in  mining  operations  and  in  certain  industries 
with  continuous  processes  three  8-hour  shifts  are  worked. 
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According  to  th.e  statistics  of  strikes  published  since 
1905  by  tbe  Institute  of  Social  Eeforms,  and  according  to 
information  furnished  by  the  Statistical  Department,  the 
8-hour  day  has  been  adopted  as  the  result  of  agreements 
between  employers  and  workers  in  the  following  indus- 
tries : — Fan  manufacture  (Valencia) ;  Agriculture  (Be jar, 
Salamanca,  La  Giueta-Albacete,  Totana-Murcia)  ;  Sandal 
rnanujacture  (Almansa,  La  Giueta-Albacete,  Mula,  Totana- 
Murcia)  ;  Mason/ry  (Alcira,  Manasasa-Valencia,  Valencia, 
Mauresa,  Saragossa,  Castellon  (Capitale),  Yecla,  Murcia) ; 
Potters  (Hellen-AIbacete,  Totana-Murcia) ;  Shin  Goods 
(Valencia)  ;  Sawyers  (Palma,  Mauresa,  Valencia) ;  Bronze 
and  Lamp  Workers  (Valencia) ;  Coppersmiths  (Saragossa)  ; 
Marble  Workers  (Valencia) ;  Stevedores  (Palma,  Valencia)  ; 
Carpenters  (Sabadell,  Barcelona,  Mauresa,  Tatrasa,  Valen- 
cia, Saragossa,  Mataro,  Caravaca-Murcia) ;  Chandlers 
(Albaida)  ;  Locksmiths  (Masanosa- Valencia,  Valencia)  ; 
Fruit  Conserving  (Alecia  Algemesi) ;  Confectioners'  (Valen- 
cia) ;  Building  (Oviedo,  Meres,  Gijon,  Badalona,  BaTcelona, 
Tarrasa,  Saragossa,  Madrid,  Mataro) ;  Carters  (Valencia)  ; 
Tanners  (Badalona,  Valencia,  Saragossa)  ;  Coal  Wharf 
Labourers  (Port  Bilbao  {October  to  March) ) ;  Joiners 
(Barcelona,  Mauresa,  Valencia,  San  Vincente,  Alicante)  ; 
Electricians  (Elche,  Elda,  Gijona,  Oriheula,  Pinou,  Torre- 
vieja,  Villena,  all  towns  in  Alicante)  ;  Bookbinders  (Valen- 
cia, Saragossa) ;  Manufacture  of  Esparto  Goods  and 
Brooms  (Mauresa) ;  Railwaymen  (Valencia  to  Liria)  ; 
Photo-Engravers  (Valencia) ;  Engravers  (Valencia)  ;  Sad- 
dlers (Valencia)  ;  Iron  and  Metal  Workers  (Barcelona, 
Badaloue,  Salient,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  La  Giueta-Albacete, 
Caravaca-Murcia,  Mula-Murcia,. Totana-Murcia)  ;  Spinners 
(Hellia-Albacete) ;  Brick  Workers  (Barcelona) ;  Metal 
Industry  (Salamanca,  Tarrasa)  ;  Public  Works  (Castellan- 
Capitale,  Denia,  Torrevieja-Abicante) ;  Bakers  (Algemesi- 
Valence,  Cuenca-Capitale  and  Province)  ;  Painters  (Sara- 
gossa, Valencia,  Totana-Murcia) ;  Chemical  Industries 
(Badelona) ;  Rope  Makers  (Valencia) ;  Carvers  (Valencia)  ; 
Dyers  (Totana-Murcia) ;  Coopers  (Grao- Valencia,  Vinaroy- 
Castellon)  ;  Pattern  Makers  (Palma)  ;  Wood  Turners 
(Mauresa)  ;     Typographers    (Palma,    Mauresa,    Valencia, 
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Saragossa,  Madrid,  Terragone,  Salamanca) ;  Glass  WorJcers 
(Palma,  Barcelona) ;  Shoemahers  (Palma,  Valencia, 
Almansa-Albacete,  Totana-Murcia). 

In  New  Zealand. 

A  limit  of  eigtt  Lours  per  day  or  less  or  48  hours  per 
week  or  less  is  provided  in  the  various  awards  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  or  in  Industrial  Agreements  relating  to  the 
following  : — ■ 

Industries,  including  transjport,  in  which  limit  of  eight  hours 
per  day  or  less  or  48  hours  per  week  or  less  are  enforced 
by  law  or  administrative  order. 

Industry.  Hours 

per  day. 

Bakers ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

Bootmakers     ;..  8 

Boilermakers 8  J 

Bookbinders  and  Paper  Rulers        ...  8| 

Brewers  ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

Bricklayers      ...         ...         ...         ...  8 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  8 

Coach  Workers  8 

Drivers  (Horse)  ...         ...         ...  8 

Electrical  Workers     8 

Engineers         8^ 

Farriers  and  Blacksmiths     8 

Fxu:niture  Trade         ...         ...         ...  8 

Aerated  Water  8 


Flour  Millers 8 

Biograph  Operators 7 

Gas  Workers 8 

Iron  and  Brass  Moulders      8 

Jewellers  and  Watchmakers  ...  8 

Laundry  Workers      8 

Laundry  Workers      8 

Labourers  (General) 8| 

Motor  Mechanics        8f 

Painters  and  Paperhangers 8 

Plasterers         8 

Saddlers  and  Collar  Makers 8f 

Storemen  (Wool  and  Grain,  &c.)     ...  8 

Stonemasons 8 

Tailors 8f 


Hours 
per  week. 

48 

45 

47 

48 

44 

44' 

44 

48 

48 

44 

47 

48 

44 

48  and  44, 

according  to 

season. 

48 

4)2 

48 

47 

45  (females) 
48  (males) 
47 

48 
44 
48 
48 
44 
48 
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Industry. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

per  day. 

per  week 

Tailoresses       

8 

U 

Timber  Workers  (Sawmills,  &c.)     ... 

8 

46 

Tramway  Employees            

8 

48 

Permanent  Way  Eepairers 

81 

46 

Trackmen 

n 

45 

Track  Cleaners       

8 

48 

Pitmen  and  Shed  Labourers 

8i 

48 

Car  Examiners       

8 

48 

Typographers 

8i 

42 

Wharf  Labourers       

8 

44 

Tinsmith  and  Sheet-Metal  Workers 

8! 

47 

Preezing  Works          

No  daily 
limit  fixed. 

44 

Coal  Mining 

8 

— 

(Bank  to  bank  with  whole  holi- 
day on  alternative  Saturdays.) 

Gold  Mining  (Quartz)  8  44  with  half- 

(Banktobank.)         hoUday       on 
Saturdays. 
In  Denmark. 

Negotiations  between  the  Danish  Employers'  Federation 
and  the  Federation  of  Danish  Trade  Unions  have  resulted 
in  an  agreement  for  the  introduction  of  an  8-hour  working 
day  or  48-hour  week  as  from  January  1, 1920.  Agriculture, 
shipping  and  certain  occupations  such  as  those  of  stokers, 
carters,  &c.,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  a^eement. 
All  who  at  present  work  9  hours  per  diem  are,  with  the 
above  exceptions,  to  have  their  daily  hours  reduced  by 
haK  an  hour  from  October  1  next. 

The  agreement  includes  a  provision  to  the  efiect  that 
if  the  employers  and  workers  in  any  trade  desire  to 
anticipate  the  introduction  of  the  48-hour  week,  this  is 
to  be  permitted  if  the  parties  concerned  so  agree  between 
themselves.  Under  the  agreements  made  earlier  in  the 
year,  the  employers  were  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  hours  then  arranged,  but  they  are  not  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  reduction  to  48  hours  now  agreed  upon.  The 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  undertakes  not  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  overtime  being  worked  as  the 
needs  of  the  various  trades  may  require,  and  also  agrees  in 
principle  to  the  introduction  of  a  two-shift  day  in  occupa- 
tions where  employers  and  workpeople  agree  tWeon. 
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Finally,  the  agreement  provides  for  the  appointment 
■of  a  committee  comprising  five  representatives  from  each 
•of  the  parties,  with  a  Government  ofB.cial  as  chairman. 
The  Committee  will  decide  any  disputes  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  now  arrived  at. 

At  the  present  moment  an  agreement  for  a  year  has 
been  concluded  with  respect  to  150,000  workpeople.  Of 
these  the  most  important  groups  are  as  follows :— 30,000 
agricultural  workers,  28,000  metal  workers,  8,600  textile 
workers,  6,000  carpenters,  5,000  painters,  4,600  boot  and 
shoe  hands,  4,000  bricklayers  in  the  provinces,  4,000 
slaughtermen,  3,000  tailors,  2,500  brick  and  cement  workers, 
2,200  woodworkers,  1,200  boiler  and  machine  attendants, 
and  1,200  female  workers.  Added  to  these  are  com- 
positors, bookbinders,  gardeners  and  some  small  groups. 
About  50,000  workpeople  still  remain  without  agreements, 
including  the  Copenhagen  building  trade  operatives,  who 
insist  on  their  demand  for  the  introduction  of  an  8-hour 
day,  a  demand  which  the  employers  do  not  consider  they 
can  concede  without  upsetting  the  agreements  which  have 
,  already  been  arrived  at  with  so  much  diflS.culty. 

In  Sweden, 

By  Order  of  the  Administration  the  48-hour  week  is 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  occupations  carried  on  by  the 
State,  as  for  example,  the  factories  and  stores  connected 
with  the  Army,  the  shipyards  of  the  Navy,  the  works  and 
establishments  of  the  railwsiys  and  telegraphs,  and  the 
establishments  for  the  distribution  of  electric  power  from 
the  waterfalls  of  the  State. 

It  is  generally  applied  in  mines  (excavatiug  and  transport 
Tvork  connected  therewith) ;  lithographic  and  newspaper 
printing  works,  and  also  the  tobacco  industry,  as  well  as 
gas  and  electric  works,  and  in  certain  continuously  working 
occupations,  as  for  example,  iron  works,  and  paper  pulp 
iactories. 

In  Serbia. 

The  8-hour  day  or  the  48-hour  week  is  observed  m 
printing  works,  in  accordance  with  agreement,  and  in  mines, 
according  to  custom. 
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In  Siam. 

Agreements  between  employers  and  workmen  are  often 
verbal  arrangements,  and  when  they  are  made  in  writing 
the  contracts  are  written  in  the  simplest  and  most  concise 
form. 

In  Canada. 

The  8-hour  day  or  48-houi  week  is  the  rule  in  the  fol- 
lowing industries  : — 

Mining,  railway  operating,  public  utilities  and  specified 
occupations  in  building,  clerical  and  mercantile  work, 
personal  service  and  amusement,  general  labour,  chemicals 
and  oils,  food  and  tobacco,  metals,  pulp  and  paper,  printing, 
textiles,  ships  and  vehicles. 

In  all  the  countries  mentioned  the  agreement  is  for  a 
basic  week.  As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
Report  the  establishment  of  a  basic  week  does  not  neces- 
sarily Umit  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked.  While, 
therefore,  the  spread  of  the  8-hour  day  by  agreement  and  . 
award  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  approval  of  the 
principle,  it  throws  little  light  on  the  technical  possibility 
of  organising  industrial  production  as  a  whole  on  the  basis 
of  a  maximum  of  8  hours  of  work  a  day.  It  has  also 
another  effect  that  should  be  noted  ;  it  tends  to  Umit 
hours  of  work,  not  as  legislation  does,  in  accordance  with 
the  intensity,  danger  or  disagreeable  character  of  the  work 
or  the  physical  needs  of  the  workers,  but  solely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bargaining  strength,  based  on  degree  of 
trade  union  organisation,  of  the  workers. 


E.  General  Summary  op  the  Observance  op  the 
8-HbuR  Day  or  48-Hour  Week,  Whether  as 
A   R!esult  op  Legal  Enactment  or   Collective 

Agreement. 

The  extent  to  which  the  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week 
is  at  present  observed  may  now  be  summarised  : — 
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United  States  of  America. 

Many  States  or  Territories,  as  well  as  tte  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Lave  for  several  years  regulated  the  working  time  of 
adult  men  in  certain  industries,  fixing  it,  according  to  tte 
case,  at  11,  10,  9  or  8  hours  a  day.  Only  three  States  have 
confined  all  their  wage  earners  to  such  limitation  ;  two  have 
adopted  the  10-hour  day  and  some  only  the  8-hour  day. 

At  present,  the  legal  working  day  of  adults  men  may  not 
exceed  8  hours  :  in  mines  (in  15  States),  in  foundries  (9 
States),  ia  the  production  of  electric  power  (1),  in  blast 
furnaces  (3),  in  coke  ovens  (2),  plaster  and  cement  ovens 
(2),  glass  works  (1),  rolling  mills  (5),  in  the  construction  of 
tunnels  (3),  operations  in  compressed  air  (3),  irrigation  (1). 

Eight  States  have  adopted  this  same  limit  for  the 
telephone,  telegraph  and  signalling  stafi  on  railways — 
30  for  private  establishments  carrying  out  work  for  the 
State  or  municipalities  and  30  for  public  services. 

Moreover,  9  States  specified  in  a  general  manner  that 
the  day  may  not  exceed  8  hours,  unless  the  contract 
stipulates  some  other  duration  of  work. 

Only  3  States  or  Territories  have  fixed  compulsorily  a 
legal  working  time  for  all  wage  earners  :  Mississippi  (1912) 
and  Oregon  (1913)  have  adopted  the  10-hour  day. 

The  territory  of  Alaska,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants, 
prescribed,  on  May  3,  1917,  the  8-hour  day  for  all  kinds  of 
work  "except  in  cases  of  danger  to  life  or  property." 
Whoever  contravened  these  regulations  was  liable  to  a  fine 
of  100  to  500  dollars,  or  of  imprisonment ;  the  Governor 
was  authorised  to  suspend  its  application  in  time  of  war  at 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence.  However, 
this  law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  local 
Federal  Court. 

The  Federal  Government  on  its  side  has,  since  some 
time,  established  the  8-hour  day  in  favour  of  several 
classes  of  wage-earners  in  its  service. 

A  law  of  June  1868  extended  this  measure  to  all  workers 
and  labourers  employed  by  or  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  laws  of  March  30  and 
May  24, 1888,  determined  that  it  was  compulsory  in  the 
State  printing  office   and  the   postal   service.    But  the 
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original  law  whicli  prescribed  no  penalties  remained  a  dead 
letter.  Its  efficaciousness  was  also  seriously  impaired  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  considered  that  it 
constituted  only  an  instruction  with  regard  to  stafi  and 
did  not  prescribe  the  remuneration  for  this  duration. 

A  law  of  August  1,  1892,  fixing  at  8  hours  the  working 
day  of  persons  employed  either  by  the  Federal  Government 
■or  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  a  contractor  or  a  sub- 
contractor, in  any  public  works,  was  not  enforced  com- 
pletely. The  expression  "  public  works  "  was  the  subject 
■of  constant  controversies  and  was  interpreted  in  too  narrow 
■a  sense.  Two  laws  of  1906  allowed  for  exceptions  regarding 
the  illiterate  workers  employed  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  law  was  amended  by  Acts  of  June  19,  1912,  and 
March  3,  1913.  The  law  of  1912  stipulates  that  any  con- 
tract involving  the  employment  of  manual  workers  or 
labourers  to  which  the  United  States,  a  territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  party,  or  which  has  been  drawn 
up  in  their  name,  must  contain  a  clause  regarding  the 
8-hour  day.  Those-  contracts  are  excepted  which  concern 
transport  by  land  or  water,  postal  and  telegraph  arrange- 
ments, the  victualling  of  the  State,  the  supplying  of  daily 
necessities  on  the  market  or  operations  to  prevent  flood. 
The  contracts  stipulate  that  any  infringement  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  5  dollars  per  worker  for  every  day 
on  which  the  contravention  takes  place  ;  the  total  will  be 
withheld  from  the  amount  due  to  the  contractors. 

The  law  of  1913  limits  to  8  hours  the  working  day  of 
all  workers  or  artisans  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor on  pubKc  works,  except  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger. 

These  two  laws  have,  however,  been  suspended  for  the 
-duration  of  the  war,  and  until  further  notice  by  regulations 
of  March  24  and  April  28,  1917  ;  (1)  with  regard  to  workers 
and  labourers  engaged  for  the  State  in  the  supply  of  war 
material,  building  work  for  or  in  arsenals  or  working  on 
fortifications ;  (2)  with  regard  to  the  stafi  employed  on 
State  undertakings  which  the  Minister  of  War  considers 
important   in   the   National   Defence.     Workers  working 
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longer  than  8  hours  receive  extra  remuneration  equal  ta 
one  and  a  half  times  their  ordinary  wages. 

The  8-hour  day  has,  moreover,  been  applied  for  several 
years  in  the  State  dockyards  and  arsenals,  in  the  Federal 
engraving  and  printing  works,  in  construction  yards  of 
military  camps  and  quarters ;  overtime  is  paid  at  the. 
above-mentioned  rate. 

Finally,  a  law  of  September  3, 1916,  called  the  "  Adamson 
Law,"  has  laid  down  that  the  8-hour  day  is  considered  as 
the  working  day  for  the  purposes  of  calculating  the 
remuneration  of  aU  railway  employees.  During  a  certain 
period  the  old  wages  must  be  paid  for  8  hours  work. 

Argentine  Republic. 

A  decree  of  the  Executive  Council  lays  down  the  8-hour 
day  for  railwaymen  and  telegraphists  employed  on  the 
railways. 

The  8-hour  day  is  observed  in  most  industries,  without 
distinction  of  classes,  and  is  regulated  by  custom  without 
legal  obligation. 

Belgium. 

The  8-hour  day  is  not  enforced  by  law,  but  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  of  workers, 
employed  underground  in  coal  mines  to  8  a  day  as  from 
December  1,  1919,  and  a  Bill  has  been  drafted  to  limit 
hours  to  8  a  day  by  law.  The  Government  is  preparing  a  Bill 
fixing  the  average  hours  of  work  at  8  a  day  or  48  a  week 
generally.  These  limits  are  already  observed  by  custom 
or  agreement  in  the  industries  given  in  the  last  section. 

An  agreement  has  been  adopted  by  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry  into  the  reduction  of  the  working  day  in  Coat 
Mines.  It  fixes  the  working  time  during  which  workers 
may  be  employed  underground  in  Mines  at  8|  hours  from 
June  1,  1919,  and  8  hours  from  December  1,  1919. 

On  April  17  last  (1919)  an  agreement  was  signed  by  a 
representative  of  the  workers,  and  a  representative  of 
employers  in  Quarries  ;  it  fixes  the  working  time  in  quarries 
as  follows : — 

(a)  During  the  months  of  December,  January  and 
February  at  6  hours  a  day. 
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(6)  During  the  montlis  of  November,  March  and  April  at 
8  hours  a  day. 

(c)  During  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  at  53  hours  a 
week,  of  which  9  hours  are  worked  on  5  days  and  8  hours 
on  Saturday. 

At  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  reduction  of  work- 
ing time  in  the  Iron  I'ddustry  the  employers  and  workers 
agreed  to  observe  an  8-hour  day  for  workers  in  Blast 
Furnaces  from  January  1,  1920. 

A  list  of  industries,  etc.,  in  which  the  8-hour  day  or 
48-hour  week  is  worked  under  agreement  is  to  be  found 
on  pp.  [66-68.] 

The  Grovernment  has  under  consideration  a  Bill  imposing 
a  general  limitation  of  48  hours,  which  in  its  present  form 
falls  into  the  first  category  distinguished  above. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

An  8-hour  day  is  enforced  by  law  in  the  mining  of  coal, 
stratified  ironstone,  shale  and  fireclay.  A  BUI  has  been 
prepared  applying  the  limit  of  48  hours  generally.  The 
limit  is  already  observed  by  collective  agreement  in  all  the 
great  industries  of  the  country.     See  pp.  [58-65]. 

Canada. 

The  whole  question  of  hours  of  labour  has  been  regarded 
as  falling  generally,  if  not  wholly,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provinces.  The  provinces  have  enacted  legislation 
freely  on  the  subject.  The  whole  subject  of  hours  of  labour 
is  at  the  present  time  one  of  increasingly  active  discussion 
in  the  public  press,  and  also  of  increasing  contention  as 
between  employers  and  workmen. 

In  the  mining  industry  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  or 
48  hours  a  week  is  already  enforced  by  law  in  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Ontario,  and  in  the  case  of  juveniles  only 
in  Quebec  and  the  Yukon  Territory. 

In  the  manufacturing  industry  the  limit  of  8  hours  a 
day  or  48  hours  a  week  is  already  enforced  by  law  in  British 
Columbia   (female  workers)   and  Nova   Scotia   (juvenile 
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workers),  and  by  Administrative  Orders  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba  (female  workers). 

In  tbe  mercantile  industry  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  or 
48  hours  a  week  is  already  enforced  by  law  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  (juvenile  workers),. and  bylaw  and  Adminis- 
trative Orders  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  (juveniles  and 
some  female  workers). 

On  public  works  the  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
week  is  already  enforced  by  law  in  the  Yukon  Territory, 
and  by  Administrative  Order  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

In  restaurants  the  Umit  of  48  hours  a  week  is  already 
enforced  by  Administrative  Order  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba (female  workers). 

In  addition,  the  8-hour  day  is  observed  by  agreement  in 
some  industries.  In  the  food  and  tobacco  group  the  8- 
hour  day  is  occasional.  With  tobacco  workers,  where 
these  are  organised,  it  is  fairly  weU  known.  Very  few 
workers  in  breweries  have  it.  It  is  more  common  in  certain 
food  industries,  such  as  cereals  and  packing  plants. 

In  the  metals  group,  the  majority  of  workers  in  machine 
shops,  who  are  weU  organised,  work  an  8-hour  day  by  agree- 
ment. A  good  example  is  that  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Association  of  Machinists,  which  drafts  hour  and  wage 
schedules  for  aU  local  branches  within  the  province.  In 
the  case  of  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  moulders,  sheet- 
metal  workers  and  patternmakers,  the  8-hour  day  is  not 
usual,  except  in  Western  cities.  In  steel  plants  also  it  is 
unusual,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions  {e.g.,  the  roUing 
mills  at  Sydney,  and  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie). 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  there  appears  to  be  a 
strong  tendency  toward  adopting  the  8-hour  day  by  agree- 
ment. 

Workers  in  the  printing  trades,  who  are  strongly 
organised,  almost  invariably  work  on  an  8-hour  basis  by 
agreement.  Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in 
certain  less-skiUed  branches  of  the  bookbinding  trades, 
where  female  labour  is  employed.  Included  in  this  group 
are  the  bank-note  companies,  who  also  work  an  8-hour  day. 

In  the  building  trades,  hours  are  regulated  largely  by 
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agreement.  There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  botli  agree- 
ment and  custom.  In  some  cases  the  various  building: 
trades  of  an  entire  city  work  on  an  8-hour  day  basis — e.g.^ 
Ottawa,  Kingston  and  Hamilton.  In  other  cases  it  may 
apply  to  only  part  of  these  trades  in  the  city — e.g.,  painters, 
and  electrical  workers  in  Calgary.  Where  all  these  trades 
work  an  8-hour  day  in  one  city,  it  may  be  in  accordance 
with  an,  agreement  between  the  local  Building  Trades^ 
Council  and  the  local  Builders'  Association,  as  in  Ottawa. 
But  the  great  majority  of  building  trades  workers  in  Canada 
who  work  an  8-hour  day  do  so  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  local  unions  and  local  employers.  In 
very  few  cases  is  the  8-hour  day  established  as  a  matter  of 
custom  only. 

The  8-hour  day,  where  applied,  sometimes  afEects  all 
clases  of  labour  in  this  group,  but  usually  is  confined  ta 
those  classes  having,  in  any  particular  city  a  weU-organised 
union.  The  result  is  an  absolute  lack  of  uniformity ;. 
in  one  city  the  painters,  carpenters  and  masons  alone  may 
be  working  on  this  basis ;  in  another  city,  plumbers,, 
bricklayers  and  stonecutters  may  be  the  only  classes- 
There  is  a  tendency  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
builders'  labourers  and  steam  engineers,  whose  work  often 
may  require  longer  hours.  The  present  tendency,  however,, 
appears  to  be  toward  uniformity  between  the  various  build- 
ing trades  in  any  one  city. 

In  clerical  and  mercantile  work  the  8-hour  day  is  only 
occasional,  though  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  movement 
at  present  toward  shortening  hours  by  early  closing  of 
shops. 

In  the  personal  service  and  amusement  group,  diversity 
occurs,  due  to  the  fact  that  where  these  workers  are 
organised  the  8-hour  day  by  agreement  is  fairly  prevalent,, 
but  where  unorganised,  the  reverse  is  true  ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  some  practice  of  the  8-hour  day  by  agreement,  but 
very  little  by  custom. 

The  mining  industry  is  covered  in  part  by  legislation 
enforcing  an  8-hour  day.  Examples  of  agreement,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  the  Cape  Breton  Coal  Mines  in  Nova 
Scotia  (9,000  workers),  and  the  Cobalt  metalliferous  mines. 
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The  mining  group  as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  be  largely  8- 
hour.  In  smelters,  the  8-hour  day  is  not  usual ;  the 
smelters  at  Trail,  (British  Columbia)  are  an  exception. 

Railway  operation  in  .Canada  follows  in  general  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  the  United  States  by  the  MacAdoo 
Award,  which  stipulates  a  basic  8-hour  day.  In  electric 
street  railways  the  8-hour  day  is  in  practice  only  in 
British  Columbia. 

In  some  cities  civic  regulations  afEecting  large  numbers 
of  workers  in  many  difierent  occupations  require  an 
8-hour  day.  Certain  large  public  utilities  have  adopted 
the  8-hour  day.  Light,  heat  and  power  companies,  where 
privately  owned,  usually  have  an  8-hour  day  by  agree- 
ment, especially  in  the  case  of  electrical  workers.  Two 
railway  express  companies,  the  Canadian  and  the  Canadian 
Northern,  have  an  8-hour  day  by  agreement  with  their 
employees. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  May  28, 
1919,  gave  his  assent  to  an  "  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  on  the  hours  of  labour." 
This  Act  authorises  the  liieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  economic  effect  of  an  8-hour  da};,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effect  of  such  limitation  upon  the  foUowmg  matters: — 

(a)  The  industries  of  the  province. 

(b)  Production. 

(c)  Wages. 

(d)  Employment. 

(e)  Export  trade. 

(/)  Canadian  industries. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

In  the  Australian  constitution  there  is  power  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  and 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  one  State,  by  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
This  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Courts,  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  constituted  in  1905.  In  all  disputes 
submitted  to  the  Court  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
hours  is  strongly  pressed  by  employees,  but  the  Court 
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has,  with  few  exceptions,  awarded  the  Australian  standard 
of  an  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week,  usually  8f  hours  on 
5  days  and  4j  on  Saturdays.  The  industrial  agreements 
are  also  based  on  a  48-hour  week  with  very  few  exceptions. 
A  48-hour  week  has  been  so  long  in  operation  throughout 
Australia  that  it  has  become  almost  custom  without  any 
legislative  sanction. 

The  8-houT  day  is  usually  met  by  working  8f  hours  on 
5  days  and  4j  on  Saturday,  and  this  not  allowed  to  be 
exceeded  unless  overtime  is  paid,  usually  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  quarter  or  time  and  a  half  for  the  first  2  hours 
or  portion  thereof  and  double  time  thereafter.  Sundays 
and  holidays  are  usually  awarded  double  time  except  in 
cases  of  continuous  processes,  where  ordinary  time  only 
is  awarded  for  the  seventh  day,  but  arrangements  are 
made  to  allow  the  employees  a  day  off  in  lieu  of  Sunday 
or  holiday,  and  an  annual  holiday  on  full  pay  of  about 
two  weeks  is  usually  awarded.  The  Australian  standard 
of  an  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  has  been  awarded  in 
the  industries  given  above  (pp.  74-78). 

In  practically  all  the  industries  in  that  list  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  on  the  same  lines  as  awards,  and 
usually  apply  to  all  employers  not  covered  by  awards. 
Agreements  are  filed  in  the  Court  and  have  the  force  of 
awards.  The  Court  encourages  as  much  as  possible  the 
making  of  agreements  between  unions  and  employers,  and 
awards  are  only  made  after  parties  have  failed  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement. 

An  agreement  only  binds  the  actual  parties  to  the 
agreement  as  in  the  case  of  awards. 

Agreements  are  usually  in  the  same  terms  as  awards. 

Queensland. 

The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1916,  Section  10  (1) 
directs  that  all  awards  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Court 
shall  provide  for  a  limit  of  48  hours  per  week  in  all  industries 
except  the  carting  trade,  for  employees  on  coastal,  river  and 
bay  vessels,  and  for  musterers  and  drovers  of  stock.  In 
these  industries  the  court  may  determine  the  maximum 
weekly  or  daily  hom:s.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  domestic 
servants,  nor  to  employees  on  dairy,  fruit  or  agricultural 
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farms,  except  in  the  sugar  industry  and  butter  .  cheese  - 
factories. 

The  Factories  and  Shops  Acts,  1900  to  1916,  section 
46  (2)  limits  the  ordinary  working  hours  in  all  factories 
for  all  females  and  males  under  16  to  44  hours  weekly. 
Shop  employees  are  limited  to  53  hours— section  54  (1)— 
but  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  where  operative,  super- 
sede this  provision  and  limit  the  hours  to  48.  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  daily  hours  are  limited  to  8,  with  the 
proviso  that  a  proportionately  longer  day  may  be  worked 
to  permit  the  observance  of  a  weekly  half-holiday.  This 
proviso  does  not  apply  to  callings  working  only  48  hours 
weekly,  the  week  in  such  cases  being  divided  into  5  days 
of  8  hours  each,  and  one  half  holiday  of  four  hours. 

The  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court  apply  to  the  specified 
districts  covered  by  each  award,  but  practically  the  whole 
State  is  so  governed  in  all  principal  industries.  The 
Factories  and  Shops  Act  is  operative  in  proclaimed  dis^ 
tricts  only,  but  such  districts  include  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  State. 

Victoria. 

The  hours  of  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  workers  of 
Victoria  are  regulated  by  Wages  Boards.  Each  Wages 
Board  deals  with  its  own  trade,  and  usually  fixes  the  same 
number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  workers 
in  the  trade.  In  a  few  cases  a  Wages  Board  has  fixed 
different  numbers  of  hours  for  different  workers.  For 
example  : — Motor  Drivers'  Board — taxi-cab  chauffeurs — 
hour  week  (plying  for  hire),  motor  vehicle  chaiiifeurs — 48- 
60-hour  week  (plying  between  two  fixed  points). 

In  the  building  and  transport  trades,  coal  and  gold 
mining,  textile,  clothing,  boot  and  bread  trades,  engineering 
and  iron  works,  and  in  almost  every  other  trade,  the  hours 
do  not  vary  for  different  classes  of  workers  in  the  same 
trade. 

The  working  week  is,  speaking  generally,  48  hours  for 
all  occupations  whether  regulated  by  law  or  not. 

A  list  of  trades  covered  by  awards  is  to  be  found  on 
p.  [78-80]. 

(7655)  Q  2 
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New  South  Wales. 

The  S-liour  Act  applies  to  all  industries  in  the  State. 
In  making  awards  on  the  basis  of  industrial  agreements 
the  following  directions  are  observed. 

(A)  Coal  Mining  Industry. — Workmen  shall  not  be 
below  ground  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  consecutive  24 
hours,  but  in  the  cases  of  firemen  and  certain  other  officials 
the  period  below  ground  may  be  not  more  than  96  hours 
during  14  consecutive  days,  and  of  shiftmen,  etc.,  handling, 
coal,  a  period  of  not  more  than  48  hours  during  6  con- 
secutive days. 

(B)  Metalliferous  Mining  Industry. — Workmen  shall  not 
be  below  ground  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  consecutive 
24  hours  nor.  more  than  88  houis  during  14  consecutive 
days. 

In  both  (A)  and  (B),  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or 
accident,  the  bank  to  bank  rule  applies,  and  shifts  are 
limited  to  6  hours  if  the  temperature  is  over  81°  Fahrenheit 
for  4  hours  of  the  shift. 

(C)  In  all  other  industries  the  hours  worked  may  not 
exceed : — ■ 

(1)  8  hours  a  day  during  6  consecutive  days. 
("2)  48-houx  week. 

(3)  96  hours  during  14  consecutive  days  as  determined 
by  industrial  agreement  or  award. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that,  in  certain 
industries  which  are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  workmen, 
the  Court  of  Industrial  Arbitration  or  the  Wages  Boards 
appointed  under  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  have 
limited  the  hours  of  work  much  more  than  the  Act,  itself. 

All  the  principal  industries  in  the  Dominion  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  1908,  which  enables  the  unions  of  workers 
or  employers  to  enter  into  industrial  agreements  or 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  an  Award  fixing 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  industry.  Voluntary 
agreements  outside  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Act  are  very  few  and  the  conditions  respecting  hours 
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of  work,  wages,  &c.,  are  usually  on  the  lines  of  similar 
industries  covered  by  Awards  of  the  Court  or  by  industrial 
agreements. 

A  list  of  the  industries,  including  transport,  in  which 
the  limit  of  8  hours  per  day  or  less,  or  48  hours  a  week 
or  less  is  enforced  is  to  be  found  on  p.  81. 

Provision  is  made  to  exempt  certain  industries  from  the 
provisions  fixing  a  limit  to  the  hours  of  work  at  48  per 
week  or  8  per  day,  and  includes  the  following : — 

Freezing  works. 
Dairy  factories. 
Fellmongeries  and  pelt  works. 
Fish-curing  and  preserving* 
Jam  factories. 
Bacon  factories. 
Sausage-casing  factories. 

The  above  are  seasonal  trades  and  the  handling  of 
perishable  goods  renders  it  necessary  to  work  longer 
hours  during  the  season. 

South  Australia.    See  p.  80. 

Neiv  Zealand. 

A  48-hour  week  has  been  adopted  generally  throughout 
the  Dominion  in  all  the  manufacturing  and  transport 
industries.  The  Factories  Act,  1908,  provides  a  48-hour 
week  for  all  males  over  16  years  of  age,  and  a  45-hour 
week  for  females  and  boys  under  16  years  of  age. 

A  list  of  industries  covered  by  awards  of  th'e  Court  of 
Arbitration  or  in  industrial  agreements  is  to  be  found  on 
pp.  83-84. 

South  Africa. 

The  48-hours  limit  is  generally  observed  but  is  not  en- 
forced by  law  (50  hours  is  the  limit  in  factories).  The 
principle  of  the  8-hours  day  has  been  accepted  for  railways 
and  harbours  service,  but  the  48-hours  limit  is  regarded  as 
preferable. 
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Chili. 

The  limit  of  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week  is  enforced 
by  law  for  sanitary  workers  in  Provedencia,  and  by  Decree 
in  the  workshops  of  the  State  Railways. 

The  8-hour  day  is  also  worked  in  some  manufacturing 
industries. 

Denmark. 

The  8-hour  day  has  been  introduced  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  February  12,  1919,  in  industries  in  which  regular 
work  is  carried  on  by  day  and  night,  and  which  are  subject 
to  control  in  accordance  with  the  Factory  Act  of  April 
29,  1913,  which  fixed  the  maximum  weekly  working  time 
at  60  hours. 

By  work  carried  on  by  day  and  night  is  understood 
work  which  is  carried  on  by  day  and  night  without  any 
other  interruption  than  that  which  occurs  in  consequence 
of  the  rest  periods  of  the  different  shifts.  Consequently 
only  the  industries  which  work  regularly  day  and  night 
are  subject  to  the  law,  but  it  covers  all  such  without 
distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  industries  which  only 
work  day  and  night  temporarily  or  provisionally,  that  is 
to  say,  for  less  than  one  month  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
are  not  subject  to  the  law.  , 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  prepare 
a  draft  bill  for  establishing  the  8-hour  day  for  all  the 
workers  in  trade,  industry,  commerce,  agriculture  and 
navigation.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  Commission 
to  suggest  a  shorter  working  time  for  those  trades  in  which 
■consideration  of  the  health  of  the  workers  would  justify 
it.  It  should  also  endeavour  to  lay  down .  the  special 
rules  for  those  trades  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to 
fix  the  hours  of  work  as  an  average  for  a  longer  period, 
as  for  example,  in  agriculture. 

The  8-hour  day  has  been  introduced  by  an  Administra- 
tive Order  in  State  establishments  for  railways  workers 
and  for  the  postal,  telegraph  and  customs  staff,  as  well 
as  in  the  Municipality  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  communes  of  the  province. 

Agreements  drawn  up  between  unions    of    employers 
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and  employed  provide  for  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour 
day  in  most  trades.     See  pp.  [84-85]. 

France. 

By  the  law  of  April  23,  1919,  it  is  left  to  public  adminis- 
tration regulations  (decrees  drawn  up,  after  hearing  by  the 
State  Council)  to  determine  for  any  given  trade,  industry, 
commercial  employment  or  class  of  occupation,  for  the 
whole  of  France  or  for  a  single  district,  the  time  limits  and 
conditions  under  which  the  principle  of  an  8-hour  day,  48- 
hour  week,  or  an  equivalent  limitation  based  on  some  other 
period  shall  be  applied. 

At  present  (June  30,  1919)  public  administrative  regula- 
tions are  in  preparation  for  several  industries  ;  textile, 
building  and  metal  industries. 

A  special  law  of  June  24,  1919,  regulates  the  working 
time  in  mines. 

'  The  8-houx  day  is  already  established  in  fact  (June  30, 
1919)  without  a  public  administrative  regulation  having 
yet  been  drawn  up,  in  a  very  great  number  of  industries. 
In  certain  of  them  the  8-hour  day  has  been  established 
either  as  a  result  of  national  agreements  between  the 
workers'  unions  and  employers'  organisations  (metal  and 
engineering  industries ;  building  industry  and  public 
works ;  tanning,  currying,  tawing,  wool  pulling  and 
varnishing  industries  ;  book  industry)  or  as  a  result  of 
district  or  local  agreements  (particularly  for  the  clothing 
trade  and  for  the  footwear  industry  in  various  districts  of 
Prance). 

According  to  the  agreement  signed  April  17,  1919, 
between  the  Union  of  the  Metal  and  Mining  Industries,  of 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Machine  Construc- 
tion and  Industries  Allied  Thereto,  and  the  Federation  of 
the  Metal  Workers  of  France,  the  8-hour  day  came  into 
force  on  June  1,  1919. 

Italy. 

State  Railways. — A  normal  working  day  of  8  hours  for 
State  railway  workers  is  established  by  Decree. 

1.  An  8-hour  day  and  a  weekly  day  of  rest  must  be 
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granted  to  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State 
railways,  with  certain  exceptions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Minister  for  Eailways  and  Maritime  Transport,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  varying  conditions  of  service  in  the 
different  grades  and  classes  of  employees. 

2.  In  the  case  of  grades  or  classes  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  8-hour  day  rule,  a  reduction  in  the  hoursi 
now  fixed  for  working  time  and  shifts  must  be  introduced. 

3.  The  method  of  application  of  the  aforesaid  provisions 
and  the  times  at  which  they  shall  come  into  force  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Minister  for  Railways  and  Maritime  Transport, 
with  due  regard  to  the  technical  difiiculties  involved  in  their 
enforcement,  and  for  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
continuity  and  regularity  of  the  service. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  take  effect  as 
from  June  15, 1919. 

Private  Railways. — ^A  decree  dated  May  15,  1919,  also 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  private  railways,  tramways, 
and  inland  navigation  companies  to  adopt  the  working  day 
of  8  hours  and  a  weekly  rest  day  for  the  various  grades 
of  workpeople,  according  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
analogous  to  those  in  force  for  the  staff  of  the  State  rail- 
ways. The  same  decree  fixes  certain  bonuses  to  be  paid 
to  employees  on  the  above-named  undertakings  for  extra 
work  done  during  the  war,  or  in  respect  of  service  with 
the  colours.  Permission  is  also  given  to  the  companies 
to  raise  rates  and  fares  in  order  to  meet  the  extra 
expenditure  due  to  the  payment  of  bonuses. 

A  list  of  industries,  &c.,  in  which  an  8-hour  day  or 
48-hour  week  is  worked  under  agreem^ent  is  to  be  found 
on  page 

Netherlands. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  8-hour  day  or  the  48-hour  week 
is  observed,  either  by  custom  or  by  collective  agreement 
between  the  employers  and  operatives  in  the  manufacture 
of:— 

Tiles,  crockery,  glass,  concrete  and  cement,  paraf&n  products,  super 
phosphate,    bandages,    milk   products,    false    teeth,    potash,    vitriol 
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quinine,  white  lead,  Haarlem  oil,  printing  ink,  perfumery,  colours, 
matches,  munitions,  candles,  whitening  and  blackening  articles,  paste 
and  gelatine,  benzine  and  petrol,  soap,  bitumen,  chemicals,  oils,  buttons 
and  bones  (for  corsets),  furniture,  frames,  trunks,  toys,  brushes,  cork 
articles,  cigar-boxes,  costumes,  ready-made  clothing,  linen,  hats  and 
caps,  lamp  shades,  shirts,  furs,  curtains,  corsets,  chamois-leather 
goods,  India  rubber  goods,  shoes,  straw  wrappers,  peat  blocks,  stoves 
and  iron  and  steel  goods,  electrical  apparatus,  tinplate  articles,  gold 
and  silver  articles,  metal  primers,  weapons,  cycles,  automobiles  and 
motors,  skates,  metal  furniture,  machinery,  electrical  fittings,  gas 
and  petrol  lamps,  electric  lamps,  buttons,  rivets,  nails  and  tacks,  files, 
tools  and  instruments,  electric  cables,  paper,  cardboard  goods,  blankets, 
ribbon,  hosiery,  woollen  goods,  felt,  worsted,  thread,  carpets,  lace, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  articles  connected  with  dairy  produce,  starch,  sugar 
goods,  chocolates,  liquors,  yeast  and  alcohol,  ginger-bread,  cakes  and 
biscuits,  salt. 

Similar  conditions  obtain  in  the  following  trades  : — 

Ore  grinding,  diamond  cutting,  printing,  cinematograph  trade,  stone 
cutting,  building,  packing  of  chemical  products  ;  mechanical  wood- 
working, saw-milling,  coopering,  carpentering  and  joining,  tailoring, 
bleaching,  chemical  cleaning,  leather  preparation,  skin  salting,  tanning, 
metal  working,  works  of  construction,  type  founding,  tin  working,  iron 
founding,  copper  and  other  metal  founding,  machine  construction  (shops 
and  yards),  bookbinding,  paper  working,  rag  sorting,  linen  weaving, 
cotton  weaving,  calico  printing,  flax  spinning,  linen  and  jute  weaving, 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  knitting,  gas  and  electricity  supply, 
tobacco  trade,  brewing,  seed  cleaning,  cofiee  roasting  and  tea  mixing, 
baking,  flour  milling,  removing  husks  from  rice  and  barley,  sugar 
reflnining,  preserving  trade,  paving,  transport  of  building  materials, 
pharmacy  (messengers),  electrical  trade,  land  transport,  architectural 
plastering  (stucco  workers),  maritime  services,  loading  and  unloading  of 
boats. 

Poland. 

In  all  industries,  factories,  mines,  blast  furnaces,  work- 
rooms, in  transport  by  land  and  water  as  well  as  in 
commerce,  working-time  is  fixed  at  8  hours  a  day,  Saturday 
6  hours  a  day,  total  46  hours  a  week,  by  the  decree  of 
November  23,  1918. 

The  application  of  the  8-hour  day  has  not  in  practice 
caused,  any  considerable  difficulty,  except  in  certain 
industries,  particularly  seasonal  industries,  such  as  the 
sugar  industry.  All  these  questions  are  now  being  studied 
by  the  Government. 
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Roumania. 

The  8-hour  day  is  enforced  by  Administrative  Order 
in  the  State  Printing  Works,  match  and  tobacco  factories, 
and  on  the  State  railways. 

In  the  Province  of  Ardeal  it  is  enforced  by  decree  in  all 
industries,  mines  and  quarries,  in  commercial  enterprises 
and  factories,  whether  State  or  privately  owned.  Agri- 
culture, forestry  and  seasonal  industries  are  excepted,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  personal  servants  and  work  connected 
with  national  defence. 

Collective  agreements  provide  for  an  8-hour  day  in  the 
metal,  carpentry  and  printing  trades  in  Bucharest,  and 
it  has  been  recently  decided  to  introduce  the  8-hour  day 
in  the  whole  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Serbia. 

The  8-hour  day  is  enforced  by  regulations  on  the  railways 
in  •  Serbia ;  in  Croatia  and  Slovania,  on  railways,  and  in 
large-scale  industries  and  moderately  important  industries 
and  mines  ;  in  Bosnia,  Vojvodine,  in  all  industries,  mines, 
trade  and  commerce. 

,    It  is  observed  in  printing  works,  according  to  agreement, 
and  in  mines  according  to  custom. 

A  Bill  which  is  now  under  consideration  provides  for 
the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  in  all  factories,  work- 
shops, mines,  and  in  general,  in  all  industrial  enterprises, 
commercial  enterprises,  mines,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation, &c.,  excepting  agriculture. 

Siam. 

It  has  never  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce 
legislation,  apart  from  the  Common  Law,  to  enforce  the 
limit  of  working  hours  in  the  various  industries.  In 
practically  all  the  Siamese  industries  the  8-hour  day  is 
observed  in  fact,  and  in  some  of  the  seasonal  industries 
(e.g.,  rice  growing)  the  average  daily  working- time  is 
much  inferior  to  the  proposed  limitation. 

The  usual  working  hours  are  exceeded  in  cases  of 
emergency,  and  in  most  cases  the  men  get  extra  pay 
for  work  in  excess  of  the  daily  routine. 
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Agreements  between  employers  and  employed  are  often 
verbal,  and  in  the  larger  industries  a  foreman  acts  for 
the  workers,  undertaking  to  supply  such  number  of  men 
as  is  necessary  and  being  held  by  them  responsible  for 
obtaining  satisfactory  terms  and  conditions. 

Spain. 

The  8-hour  day  is  enforced  as  follows  : — ■ 

By  a  Royal  Decree  of  March  11,  1902,  establishing  the 
8-hour  day  in  the  establishments  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

By  a  Eoyal  Decree  of  March  15,  1919,  estabhshing  the 
8-hour  day  limit  for  workers  in  the  building  trade. 

By  a  Royal  Decree  of  April  3,  1919,  establishing  as  a 
general  rule  the  legal  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week  from 
October  1,  1919. 

Any  exceptions  must  be  suggested  to  the  Institute 
of  Social  Reforms  by  Joint  Industrial  Committees  to  be 
set  up,  on.  the  understanding  that  the  Committees  which, 
by  October  1,  have  not  applied  to  the  Institute  shall  be 
considered  to  have  accepted  the  legal  daily  limit. 

If  the  Committees  suggest  exceptions  the  Institute 
when  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information,  shall 
fix  before  January  1,  1920,  without  possibility  of  appeal, 
the  day  to  be  established  in  the  excepted  trades. 

In  mining  and  certain  continuous  industries,  8-hour  shifts 
are  worked.  An  8-hour  day  has  been  adopted  in  a  large 
number  of  agreements  (pp.  81-82). 

The  "  delays  "  for  the  application  of  the  8-hour  day 
or  the  48-hour  week  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Royal 
Decree  of  April  3,  1919.  Art.  3  provides  that  the  Institute, 
when  in  possession  of  the  necessary  inf(5rmation,  shall 
decide  definitely  before  January  1,  1920,  the  working 
day  to  be  established  for  the  excepted  kinds  of  work, 
and  Art.  4  states  that  the  Joint  Committees  which  shall 
not  have  reported  to  the  Institute  by  October  1,  shall 
be  considered  to  have  accepted  the  established  legal 
working  day. 

Switzerland. 

The   48-hour   week   has   already   been   applied,    or   its 
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application  provided  for  within  a  period  of  "  delay '' 
which  expires  this  year  (1919),  in  most  factories,  sometimes 
on  the  employers  own  initiative,  but  in  most  branches 
as  the  result  of  agreements  entered  into  by  organisations 
of  employers  and  employed.  Discussions  are  now  taking 
place  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  working  hours  in 
a  number  of  branches  (of  industry),  particularly  in  the 
building  industry. 

The  agreements  cover  the  members  of  the  organisations 
which  are  party  to  them,  but  they  exert  an  influence  on 
undertakings  which  are  not  affiliated  to  these  organisations. 
The  48-hour  week  has  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of 
isolated  undertakings  which  are  not  connected  with  any 
organisation,  as  well  as  in  certain  unorganised  industries. 
See  pp.  [68-69]. 

The  agreements  apply  to  all  workers  in  the  undertakings 
concerned,  without  distinction  as  to  age  or  sex. 

The  law  of  June  12,  1919,  which  has  amended  Part  II 
of  the  law  of  June  18,  1914,  which  lays  down  the  normal 
10-hour  day,  fixes  working  time  in  factories  at  48  hours 
per  week. 

This  law  applies  to  all  workers  without  distinction  as 
to  age  or  sex. 

Railways,  post,  telegraph  and  telephone  administration 
and  the  means  of  transport  and  communication  subsidised 
by  the  Swiss  Confederation  are  covered  by  a  Decree  of 
the  Federal  Council  dated  June,  1919,  in  force  July,  1919. 
This  Decree  states  that  the  daily  working  time  shall  not 
exceed  an  average  of  8  hours  for  a  number  of  not  more  than 
14  days,  either  consecutive  or  interrupted  by  isolated 
holidays,  and.  that  for  work,  which,  for  a  great  part,  in- 
volves only  the  presence  of  the  worker,  the  average  daily 
working  time  may  be  extended  to  9  hours.  Final  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  is  contemplated. 

For  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Norway,  Panama, 
Portugal,  Uruguay,  the  only  information  availableis  that 
supplied  in  Chapter  1a,  "  Limitation  by  Law." 
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Chapter  II.— ATTITUDE  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  Governments  of  the  different  States  were  asked  by 
the  Committee  to  state  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
adopt  for  industrial  employment  generally  the  limit  of 
8  hours  a  day  exclusive  of  rest  time,  or,  alternatively, 
the  limit  of  48  hours  a  week  exclusive  of  rest  time.  The 
attitude  of  certain  of  them  was  already  indicated  by  the 
laws  passed  by  them,  enforcing  one  or  other  of  these 
limits  in  industry  generally  ;  in  this  class  as  is  shown  above 
were  : — Czecho-Slovakia,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Poland,  Portugal,  Panama,  Uruguay, 
Ecuador,  New  Zealand,  the  Australian  States.  It  is  known 
that  Russia,  Germany,  Germ  an- Austria  and  Finland  have 
similar  laws. 

The  attitude  of  others  was  indicated  similarly  by  Bills 
which  they  had  in  draft  with  the  same  object ;  this  class  as 
is  shown  above  included  : — ^Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy. 

The  statements  received  supplement  this  information  as 
foUows  : — 

United  States  of  America. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  making  8  hours  a  day's 
work  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  to 
the  contrary,  and  this  might  be  construed  as  a  declaration 
of  policy,  though  such  laws  are  of  slight  actual  effect. 
States  having  such  laws  are :  California,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Wisconsin,  although  two  States  have  10-hour  laws 
for  all  classes  of  employees  in  general  manufacturing 
industries,  and  these  have  been  upheld  by  the  State 
Courts.  No  poUtical  subdivision  has  undertaken  to 
establish  a  general  8-hour  day  of  compulsory  observance 
in  industry  except  the  territory  of  Alaska,  which  adopted 
a  law  to  that  effect  in  1917,  but  it  was  on  account  of 
general  application  held  unconstitutional  there.  No 
practical  method  of  observing  an  8-hour  day  in  trans- 
portation or  in  agriculture  has  yet  been  found,  and 
perhaps  other  exceptions  and  variations  must  be 
provided    for. 
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Argentine  Republic. 

The  Government  considers  that  the  8-hdur  day  and  the 
48-hour  week  (exclusive  of  a  rest  period  of  2  hours  at  mid- 
day) should  be  adopted  in  a. general  manner.  Freedom 
must  be  allowed  to  arrange  the  distribution  of  the  working- 
hours,  provided  that  not  more  than  48  hours  per  week  are 
worked. 

The  only  exception  to  the  8-hour  day  must  be  work  in 
connection  with  agriculture  and  breeding. 

Belgium. 

The  Belgian  Government  is  preparing  a  bill  fixing  the 
average  length  of  the  day  at  8  hours,  and  of  the  week 
48  hours  excluding  rest  periods. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  limit  of  48 
hours  a  week  exclusive  of  rest-time. 

Canada. 

The  whole  question  of  hours  of  labour  has  been  regarded 
as  falling  generally,  if  not  wholly,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provinces,  as  replies  to  other  questions  will  have 
indicated,  the  provinces  have  enacted  legislation  freely 
on  the  subject.  Questions  4  to  9  relate  to  legislation 
which  may  be  enacted  by  the  provinces  some  time  in  the 
future,  or,  should  it  be  established  that  the  powers  of  the 
Dominion  Government  are  less  limited  in  those  matters 
than  they  are  at  present  held  to  be,  then  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion  Government.  The  whole  subject  of  hours 
of  labour  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  increasingly  active 
discussion  in  the  public  press,  and  also  of  increasing 
contention  as  between  employers  and  workmen.  The 
time  allowed  for  replying  to  the  questionnaire  is  too  brief 
to  permit  communication  with  the  provinces,  but  infor- 
mation to  hand  in  the  Department  of  Labour  would  not 
lead  to  the  view  that  the  several  provinces  have  yet 
formulated  any  distinct  policy  on  such  points  as  those 
enumerated  in  questions  4  to  9. 
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Australia. 

CommonioeaUh. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
legislate  for  ordinary  occupations,  but  has  adopted  the 
Australian  standard  of  eight  hours  for  all  Government 
Departments  exclusive  of  rest  time,  except  such  exceptional 
occupations  as  telegraphists  and  telephone  attendants 
where  reduction  of  hours  is  granted. 

Queensland. 

The  Government  of  Queensland  is  prepared  to  adopt 
the  48-hour  week,  exclusive  of  rest  time,  in  certain  in- 
dustries to  which  the  limitation  does  not  at  present 
apply. 

Victoria. 

The  State  Government  of  Victoria  does  not  propose  to 
go  further  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned. 

New  South  Wales. 

As  the  Eight  Hours  Act  covers  all  industries  specific 
answers  are  unnecessary.  It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  point  out  that,  in  certain  industries  which  are  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  workmen,  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Arbitration  or  the  Wages  Boards  appointed  under  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  have  limited  the  hours  of  work 
much    more   than   the   Act   itself. 

Sauth  Australia. 

No  legislation  is  proposed.  The  48-hour  week  is  in 
operation  practically  throughout  industry. 

New  Zealand. 

Generally  speaking,  the  hours  of  employment  do  not 
exceed  8  per  day,  excepting  for  those  employed  in  shops, 
restaurants,  hotels,  or  in  seasonal  industries  where  the 
nature  of  the  employment  is  such  that  an  8-hour  day  is  not 
practicable. 

The  48-hour  week  is  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
Dominion,  except  in  regard  to  those  employed  in  shops, 
restaurants,  hotels,  or  in  seasonal  industries,  such  as 
shearing,  fruit-picking  and  dairying. 
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Denmarh. 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  prepare 
a  Draft  Bill  for  establishing  the  8-hour  day  for  all  the 
workers  in  trade,  industry,  commerce,  agriculture  and 
navigation.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  Commissionto 
suggest  a  shorter  working  time  for  those  trades  in  which 
consideration  of  the  health  of  the  workers  would  justify  it. 
It  should  also  endeavour  to  lay  down  the  special  rules  for 
those  trades  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix  the  hours 
of  work  as  an  average  for  a  longer  period,  as,  for  example, 
in  agriculture. 
France. 

The  Government  has  adopted  the  two  limits  of  8  hours 
a  day  and  48  hours  a  week  concurrently,  and  is  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  convention  on  that  basis. 

Foldnd. 

The  Government  has  adopted  the  limit  of  46  hoiu:s  per 
week. 
Roumania. 

The  Government  is  considering  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  to  enforce  the  8-hour  day. 

Serbia. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  limit  of  8 
hours  per  day  for  all  enterprises  in  which  it  is  possible. 

Siam. 

The  Eoyal  Government  contemplates  taking  no  legislative 
measures  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Sweden. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  adopt  both  limitations 
at  the  same  time. 

Switzerland. 

The  Government  prefers  the  48-hour  week  system 
(not  including  rest  periods),  and  is  prepared  to  adopt  this 
limit  for  factories. 

In  Czecho-SlovaJcia,  Norway,  Spain,  the  laws  in  force 
represent  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 
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Chapter  III.— APPLICATION  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLE. 

If  the  Conference  decide  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
statutory  limitation  of  working  hours  for  industrial  occupa- 
tions and  to  embody  it  in  a  draft  Convention,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  following  questions  connected 
with  its  practical  application  : — 

(i)  The  modifications  of  the  principle  to  be  allowed 
generally  in  respect  of  particular  industries,  branches  of 
industry  or  classes  of  work.  These  modifications  may  take 
the  form  of  complete  exemption,  variation  of  the  number 
of  weekly  or  daily  hours,  supplementary  hours  or  over- 
time, or  delay  in  bringing  the  law  into  operation. 

(ii)  The  administrative  and  other  measures  which  will 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  principle. 

(iii)  The  modifications  which  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  special  circumstances  of  countries  "  in  which  climatic 
conditions,  the  imperfect  development  of  industrial  organi- 
sation or  other  special  circumstances  make  the  industrial 
conditions  substantially  different."  (Article  405  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.) 

A.   Modifications   of  the   Principle   in  Eespect  of 
Particular    Industries,    &c. 

Industries,  branches  of  industry  or  classes  of  work  in 
which  modification  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  in  its  questionnaire  invited  the  States  to 
say  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  it  would 
be  necessary : — 

(1)  To  except  any  industries,  branches  of  industry  or 
classes  of  workers  from  the  8-hour  daily  or  48  hours  weekly, 
and  if  so,  on  what  grounds  and  what  other  limit  could  it 
be  proposed. 

(7655)  H 
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(2)  To  allow  overtime  for  seasonal  industries,  excep- 
tional circumstances,  in  case  of  accidents  or  otlierwise, 
and  if  so,  what  limits  could  be  imposed  on  such  overtime 
and  whether  a  reduction  of  hours  at  other  times  could  be 
allowed  in  compensation. 

The  replies  of  the  Governments  on  these  important 
questions  are  quoted  in  fuU  : — 

United  States  of  Ameeica. 

Transportation,  agriculture,  and  seasonal  employments  may  call 
for  exemptions  generally  or  for  special  consideration. 

The  whole  subject  of  this  question  seems  to  fall  within  the  field 
of  experiment  and  adjustment  rather  than  any  a  priori  determination 
or  settlement  by  argument.  Many  books  and  articles  on  the  subject 
are  in  existence,  and  no  valuable  contribution  can  be  made  thereto 
without  a  wide  study  of  facts. 

The  adoption  of  the  basic  day  may  be  regarded  as  generally  feasible, 
even  if  the  absolute  limitation  is  not  always  practicable. 

Emergencies  should  always  be  allowed  for  where  they  actually 
arise  in  spite  of  suitable  precautions.  Certain  classes  of  so-called 
seasonal  occupations  are  capable  of  adjustment  by  the  exercise  of 
care  ;  others  (as  where  perishable  products  are  concerned)  may  demand 
exceptional  treatment. 

Maximum  work  periods  should  be  set  for  each  day,  and  for  the  week 
and  the  season  or  year,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  employees 
and  the  work. 

Compensatory  reduction  of  hours  should  not  as  a  rule  be  made. 

Aegentitste  Republic. 

The  only  exception  to  the  8-hour  day  must  be  work  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  breeding. 

Overtime  must  be  authorised  for  seasonal  and  occasional  industries 
without  its  being  possible  to  exceed  2  hours  per  day  on  90  days,  subject 
to  extra  remuneration  without  reduction  in  compensatory  hours. 

Belgium. 

Several  inspectors  admit  exceptions  for  certain  industries,  such  as 
metal  foundries,  brick  works  (hand  manufacture),  manufacture  of 
footwear,  the  textile  and  provision  trades,  laundries,  branches  of  the 
clothing  trade. 

Certain  inspectors  consider  that  in  industries  with  continuous  pro- 
cesses permission  should  be  given  to  exceed  the  8  hours  so  that  there 
should  be  no  break  between  the  outgoing  and  the  incoming  shift. 

Several  inspectors  advocate  exceptions  for  cutters  in  glass  works 
where  tumblers,  &c.,  are  manufactured. 
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Other  exceptions  required  are  firemen  and  engineers  in  the  textile 
industry ;  certain'  workers  engaged  on  preparatory  or  complementary 
work,  such  as  engine  men  engaged  on  the  starting,  control  and  the 
upkeep  of  engines,  gas  engines,  &c. ;  the  workers  responsible  for  the 
carrying  to  the  yards  or  taking  back  to  the  stores  the  tools  used  by 
themselves  and  their  work  mates  ;  night-watchmen. 

The  reasons  for  these  exceptions  are  the  impossibility  of  interrupting 
work  in  foundries  ;  the  special  increase  of  orders  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  for  the  seasonal  industries  ;  the  climatic  conditions  which  may 
stop  or  impede  work  in  brick  works  (hand  manufacture). 

Some  inspectors  suggest  exceeding  the  limit  of  48  hours  without 
however  exceeding  54  hours,  and  only  for  certain  periods,  for  not  more 
than  5  weeks  in  the  year,  in  the  chocolate  and  confectionery  trades, 
the  manufacture  of  gingerbread,  of  ice,  and  aerated  waters. 

In  the  building  trade,  the  limit  of  54  hours  during  the  months  from 
April  to  September  is  suggested.     Brick  Works. — Two  hours  overtime. 

For  the  trades  (chocolate,  &c.)  mentioned  above,  a  week  of  not 
more  than  54  hours  for  5  weeks  in  the  year  is  suggested.  For  con- 
structional works  the  same  regime  during  the  months  of  April  to 
September. 

For  the  trades  (chocolate,  &c.)  mentioned  above  the  special  increase 
of  orders  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

For  the  building  industry  the  reason  fbr  this  exception  is  the  fact 
that  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  depends  on  climatic  conditions,  and 
is  consequently  exposed  to  interruptions  and  stoppages. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 
In  certain  industries  processes  are  necessarily  Carried  on  continuously, 
either  because  of  the  immense  economic  loss  and  injury  to  material 
which  would  follow  from  allowing  a  cessation  of  manufacture,  or 
because,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  chemical  processes,  it  is  impossible 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  action  by  which  the  process  is  efiected. 
At  present  the  men  engaged  on  these  processes  work  7  days  a  week,  and 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  unless  some  system  of  relief  shifts  can  be 
devised,  it  will  unquestionably  be  necessary  to  allow  exemptions  from 
the  48  hours  limit.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  relief  shifts  from 
the  workers  in  trades  which  are  carried  on  for  7  days  a  week,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances,  (e.^.,  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  electrical 
generating  stations  and  water  works)  such  shifts  have  already  been 
partially  established.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
immediate  imiversal  adoption  of  such  a  system.  It  would,  for  example, 
involve  very  complicated  arrangements  in  industries  where  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  different  classes  of  workers  employed  on 
three  8-hour  shifts ;  it  would  necessitate  a  considerable  increase  of 
labour,  and  in  some  cases  of  skilled  labour,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
labour  is  available  ;  again,  in  small  works,  where  the  persons  employed 
(7655)  H  2 
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are  few,  a  relief  sUft  would  necessitate  a  large  proportionate  increase 
of  staff,  and  there  would  not  be  sufficient  work  to  keep  the  nien 
employed  during  the  week.  There  are  also  certain  occupations  which 
must  be  performed  by  persons  who  come  in  to  work  before  the  normal 
hour  of  commencement,  and  stay  to  complete  their  work  after  the  end 
of  the  normal  period  of  employment,  for  whom  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  find  relief  substitutes. 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  for  exemptions  from  the 
limit  of  48  hours  under  each  o  J  the  three  headings  in  the  question 
raised  in  the  following  instances  : — 

(I).  Industries  to  be  Exempted. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  works  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
workers  are  employed  for  7  days  a  week. 

A.  Trades  in   which  work  is   necessarily  carried  on  day  and 
night  for  7  days  a  week,  e.g.  : 
(i)  The  extraction  of  metal  from  the  ore,  or  the  recovery  of  metal  by 
blast  furnaces  or  other  processes. 

Note. — Metal  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  five  principal  methods  : 
(a)  by  means  of  blast  furnaces  ;  (6)  by  means  of  reverberatory  furnaces  ; 
(c)  by  retorts,  and  {d)  by  electric  furnaces  ;   (e)  by  electrolytic  processes. 

Blast  fwrnaces. — The  metal  is  extracted  by  the  reduction  with  the 
aid  of  a  strong  air  blast,  of  the  ore  placed  in  vertical  cylindrical  furnaces. 
The  process  is  essentially  a  continuous  one  to  prevent  loss  of  fuel  and 
damage  to  material  and  plant.  Where  the  furnace  is  very  large,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  used  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  once  the  furnace 
is  "  blown  in  "  or  started  up,  it  remains  continuously  in  operation  for 
a  number  of  years,  day  and  night,  7  days  a  week,  until  the  lining  is 
worn  out  and  requires  reconstruction.  For  smelting,  of  other  kinds 
of  metal,  such  as  copper,  lead,  antimony,  smaller  furnaces  are  used, 
and  they  are  kept  in  blast  for  shorter  periods.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  furnaces  are  kept  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  weeks  only,  and  then  are  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  few  weeks  ;  but  while  they  are  in  operation  the  process  is  continuous. 
In  the  smelting  of  copper,  the  furnaces  being  small  it  is  the  custom  for 
work  to  cease  on  Saturday  afternoon  (the  hour  of  stopping  varying 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  work)  until  Sunday  evening,  when  the 
smelters  return  to  start  up  the  furnaces  for  the  day  shift  on  Monday 
morning. 

As  the  ore  is  reduced  the  metal  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
and  is  tapped  ofE  at  intervals.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  employed 
on  these  furnaces  must  work  7  days  a  week. 

Reverberatory  Furnaces. — The  ore,  either  untreated  or  calcined  and 
mixed  with  fuel  or  other  reducing  agents  is  placed  on  a  hearth,  where 
It  is  subjected  to  the  furnace  flames  produced  from  coal,  gas  or  oil. 
The  metal  from  the  ore  thus  reduced  is  tapped  off  at  intervals. 
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The  principal  ores  smelted  by  this  method  are  copper,  tin,  lead, 
antimonp.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  certain  men  at  work  on  these 
furnaces  during  theweek-end,  but  the  practice  as  regards  actual  smelting 
varies  in  difierent  localities  and  for  difierent  ores.  The  reason  for  such 
variation  is  not  at  present  clear,  and  the  question  is  one  which  might 
properly  be  enquired  into.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  make  an  immediate  alteration  in  existing  practice,  and  some  exemp- 
tion appear  therefore  to  be  necessary. 

Retorts. — The  principal  metal  produced  by  this  method  is  zinc.  The 
calcined  ore  is  mixed  with  anthracite,  the  mixture  is  put  into  retorts 
and  the  metals  distilled  and  collected  in  condensers.  The  operation  is 
carried  on  day  and  night  and  at  the  week-ends  to  prevent  waste  of 
fuel  and  material.  The  majority  of  the  persons  employed  work  7 
days  a  week,  the  remainder  being  employed  only  in  preparatory  pro- 
cesses, such  as  drying  and  crushing.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  furnaces 
are  skilled  ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder  are  semi-sMUed  {see  cdso 
electrolytic  process). 

Electric  furnaces. — These  are  used  in  smelting  aluminium.  The  raw 
material,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder  when  it  reaches 
the  factory,  is  placed  in  a  series  of  small  electric  furnaces,  each  about 
4  ft.  square,  ia  which  an  intense  local  heat  is  maintained  by  passing 
through  a  powerful  electric  current.  The  process  is  continuous,  and 
the  charging  and  tapping  of  the  furnaces  one  by  one  goes  on  all  the 
time.  The  furnaces,  therefore,  are  never  all  empty  together  and 
stoppage  at  the  week-ends  is  impracticable.  Electric  furnaces,  more 
over,  cannot  be  damped  down. 

Electrolytic  process. — Zinc  and  copper  are  also  produced  by  an  electro- 
lytic process.  An  electric  current  is  passed  by  means  of  poles  of  suitable 
material  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  metal.  The  metal  is 
deposited  on  one  of  the  poles,  and  is  afterwards  scraped  off,  or  otherwise 
removed  and  melted  and  cast  into  ingots.  The  work  is  continuous  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  stoppage  of  the  process  causes  breakage  of  the 
cells. 

'  The  ores  of  many  metals,  before  being  smelted,  are  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  calcining  treatment  in  order  to  remove  impurities  such  as 
sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  running  continuously 
in  some  cases  in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  of  ore  for  the 
furnaces. 

In  some  works  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnaces  is  used  to  raise 
steam  to  drive  the  plant,  including  fans  used  in  connection  with  the 
furnaces  themselves.  This  afiords  an  additional  reason  for  maintaining 
the  heat  in  the  furnaces,  since  otherwise  stand-by  steam  or  electric 
plant  would  have  to  be  provided. 

(ii)  Manufactwre  of  coke  and  recovery  of  coal  by-products  from  coal. 

Coke  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  in  retorts,  by 
heat  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  retort,  the  volatile  products  being 
driven  ofE  as  gas.     When  distillation  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far, 
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the  retorts  are  opened,  the  coke  raked  out  and  quenched  by  water 
from  a  hose  pipe.  A  fresh  charge  of  coal  is  immediately  introduced  and 
the  retort  closed. 

The  gas  given  ofi  from  distillation,  when  cooled,  gives  up  various 
products,  the  most  important '  being  tar  and  ammonia.  From  the 
latter,  by  a  chemical  process,  the  valuable  manure  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  produced. 

The  processes  are  continuous  and  entail  employment  by  day  and  night 
for  7  days  a  week.  The  coking  retorts  are  in  batteries  of  from  40  to 
60,  and  any  stoppage  would  seriously  disorganise  the  sequence  of  opera- 
tions and  entail  heavy  loss. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  on  duty  7  days  per 
week  and  are  employed  on  the  8-hour  shift  system.  As  in  blast  furnaces, 
the  leading  hands  are  men  of  long  experience,  the  semi-skilled  have 
usually  acquired  their  necessary  experience  in  a  few  months  time. 

(iii)  Production  of  shale  oil  and  shale  oil  refining. 

Shale  from  the  pit  is  tipped  into  retorts,  and  the  volatile  products 
in  the  shale  driven  ofi  in  the  form  of  gas  by  heat.  The  gas  is  cooled 
and  condenses  into  an  oil  which  is  subsequently  treated  by  fractional 
distillation,  this  is  to  say,  it  is  first  subjected  to  a  moderate  temperature 
which  drives  ofi  the  highly  volatile  spirits,  petrol  and  benzene,  the 
remaining  oil  is  passed  to  another  vessel,  subjected  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, which  volatilises  parafiin,  &c.,  and  so  on  until  a  sludge  is 
left  which  wOl  volatilise  no  further.  This  sludge  is  passed  through 
filter  presses  which  compress  out  an  oil  suitable  for  lubrication  of 
machinery,  and  the  remaining  solid  matter  is  treated  with  steam  until 
any  remaining  moisture  is  "  sweated  out."  The  resulting  mass  is  pure 
parafloiu  wax,  which  is  either  sold  in  cakes  or  melted  and  run  into 
candle  moulds. 

The  whole  of  the  operations  up  to  and  including  the  production  of 
parafiin  wax  are  absolutely  continuous,  running  day  and  night,  and  over 
week-ends  in  unbroken  sequence.  It  would  absolutely  disorganis0 
the  industry  to  have  any  interruption,  and  occasion  grave  loss  of  fuel 
and  possibly  destruction  of  material. 

About  8.^  per  cent,  of  the-  workers  are  emplojed  and  must  work 
seven  8-hour  shifts,  a  few  labourers  can  be  dispensed  with  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sundays,  but  the  process  men  must  remain  on  duty. 

(iv)  Public  Utility  Services.     {Gas,  electricity,  water) . 

Gas. — In  outline  the  process  consists  of  the  distillation  of  coa,l  in 
retorts,  the  gas  found  being  pumped  through  condensers,  washers, 
scrubbers  and  purifying  trays,  in  order  to  extract  impurities.  The 
retorts  must  be  frequently  charged  with  coal  and  the  residual  coke  must 
be  removed.  In  practice,  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  week.  In  most  works  the  plant  is  heavily  taxed  in  winter  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  light  and  heat,  and  particularly  so  during 
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periods  of  fog  or  frost.  It  is^the  general  custom  to  work  at  least  six- 
day  shifts  and  seven-night  shifts  a  week,  but  in  addition  there  is  always 
some  day  work  on  Sundays  for  the  process  workers,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  with  weather  conditions. 
Thus  sometimes  100  per  cent,  of  the  men  may  be  required,  whereas  at 
other  times  not  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent,  may  be  wanted.  This 
variation  in  numbers  makes  it  impossible  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
relief  shifts,  while  increase  in  storage  accommodation  would  be  un- 
economic, and  in  many  cases,  impracticable,  owing  to  want  of  space 
or  for  other  reasons. 

iilectricity. — ^Storage  (except  for  small  quantities)  being  impracticable, 
the  current  must,  in  general,  be  generated  as  used.  This  entails  the 
constant  maintenance  of  power  to  drive  the  dynamo.  The  current 
passes  through  and  is  indicated  at  a  switchboard,  which  is  under  constant 
observation.  There  must,  therefore,  be  constant  attendance  on  boilers, 
engines,  dynamos  and  converters  and  at  the  distributing  switchboard. 
The  staff  employed  on  Sundays,  in  some  cases,  difEers  little  from  that 
employed  on  other  days,  though,  in  large  stations,  where  the  factory 
power  load  is  heavy,  some  reduction  on  Sundays  is  possible.  The 
attendants  are  skilled. 

In  large  generating  stations  a  relief  shift  can  be  formed,  but  in  small 
stations  employing  only  one  or  two  attendants  at  a  time,  this  would 
present  difficiilty. 

Water. — The  pumping  machinery  required  to  maintain  the  necessary 
head  of  water,  the  supervision  of  the  filter  beds  and  distribution  of 
the  water,  require  the  constant  attendance  of  workers.  Where  the 
machinery  is  driven  by  steam,  the  boilers  and  engines  must  be  kept 
in  operation.  The  engineers  are  skilled  men.  Where  a  number  of 
worlffl  can  be  grouped  together  (as  has,  for  instance,  been  done  in  London) 
relief  shifts  can  be  arranged,  but  in  isolated  works  this  would  scarcely 
be  possible. 

B.  Trades  in  which  work  is  necessarily  carried  on  for  seven 
days  a  week,  e.g. — 

Manufacture  of  milk  products,  other  than  condensed  milk. 

The  chief  processes  are  the  making  of  butter,  cheese,  cream,  milk- 
powder.  During  the  summer  months  the  milk,  owing  to  its  perishable 
nature,  must  be  delivered  to  the  factory  on  seven  days  a  week,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  at  once.  Similarly,  the  later  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  must  also  be  performed  daily.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  workers  are  concerned  in  these  operations,  and 
the  factories  generally  being  small,  relief  shifts  would  hardly  be  prac- 
ticable. 

During  the  winter  shorter  hours  are  worked,  owing  to  the  smaller 
supply  of  milk  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  less  perishable  in  the  cold 
weather. 
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(II.)  Branches  of  Industry  Ebquiring  Exemption. 

Under  tiis  heading  are  included  certain  branches  of  industry  which 
necessitate  continuous  work,  but  which  form  only  a  portion,  and 
generally  a  small  portion  of  the  main  work  of  the  factory. 

A.  Continuous  processes  necessarily  carried  on  day  and  night  for 
seven  days  a  week  in  the  manufacture  of  (e.g.) 

(i)  Chemicals,  including  synthetic  dyes. 

Note. — The  processes  in  these  works  are  very  varied  ;  some  must  be 
kept  in  constant  operation  since  they  are  performed  by  chemical 
action,  and  to  suspend  operations  would  upset  the  whole  process, 
besides  causing  serious  waste  of  fuel.  The  proportion  of  men  employed 
in  this  work  would  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  employed. 
The  men  are  generally  skilled,  and  some  highly  skUled,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  a  few  unskilled  labourers.  Relief  shifts  might  be  prac- 
ticable where  skilled  labour  is  available. 

(ii)  Sugar  {char-house). 

The  char  cisterns  have  to  be  kept  running  whilst  their  life  lasts 
(about  10  days),  otherwise  loss  occurs  through  fermentation,  &c. 
Even  in  a  large  works  only  one  liquor  man  and  his  mate  are  required. 

(iii)  Condensed  milk  {rexieiving  department  and  vacuum  pan,  pasteurising 
and  cooling  department.) 

The  milk  is  received  in  the  ordinary  mUk  churns,  weighed,  emptied 
into  channels  leading  to  the  storage  tanks,  from  which  it  is  pumped, 
as  needed,  to  the  heaters  or  pasteurisers,  which  are  steam-heated 
vessels.  From  these  the  milk  is  conveyed  to  the  vacuum  pans  and, 
after  evaporation,  the  condensed  milk  is  rim  into  churns,  which  are 
placed  in  groups  on  a  revolving  apparatus  and  rotated  roujid  fized 
vanes  for  the  purpose  of  cooling.  After  this  is  completed  the  mUk  is 
conveyed  as  required  to  the  automatic  filling  and  soldering  machines. 
The  work  is  continuous,  milk  cannot  be  left  overnight  as  it  deteriorates. 
la  the  summer  time  very  long  hours  are  worked  on  week  days  ;  there 
is  also  Sunday  employment  but  no  night  work.  In  the  winter  very 
short  hours  are  worked.  The  work  at  the  pasteurising  and  vacuum 
pans  is  semi-skilled,  requiring  a  few  months'  training. 

(iv)  Cement  {Schneider  Kiln  and  Rotary  Kiln  processes) . 

The  Schneider  Kiln. — Dried  and  wet  slurry  is  formed  into  briquettes 
and  continuously  fed  with  coke  into  the  top  of  a  vertical  kiln,  which 
is  kept  constantly  under  fire,  the  cement  chamber  being  drawn  away 
from  the  bottom.  In  one  works  employing  300  men,  about  nine  only 
are  required  on  each  shift  to  keep  the  kilns  in  operation — two  being 
skilled  (the  burner  and  engine  driver)  and  the  rest  semi-skilled.  In 
two  works,  these  kilns  are  actually  left  banked  up  for  24  hours  at  the 
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week-end,  but  this  is  said  to  be  undesirable,  owing  to  the  waste  of  heat 
and  to  the  risk  of  under  or  over  heating. 

Rotary  Kiln. — This  is  also  a  continuous  process,  the  slurry  being 
introduced  at  the  upper  end  of  a  rotating  kiln  placed  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion. The  kiln  is  fired  by  powdered  coal  at  the  lower  end  from  which 
the  cement  clinkers  drop.  One  skilled  burner  and  an  assistant  are 
required  on  each  shift. 

(v)  Steel  (Smelting  department). 

Where  Siemens  process  is  used  and  the  metal  used  hot  from  the 
blast  furnaces,  week-end  work  is  necessary  either  to  complete  the  con- 
version of  the  metal  into  steel  or  to  watch  it  and  keep  it  at  a  proper 
temperature  where  storage  for  this  purpose  is  available. 

Where  the  metal  is  used  cold,  the  only  men  employed  at  the  week- 
end are  furnace  men  (to  keep  the  furnaces  heated  up)  and  the  metal 
mixers.  The  latter  do  not  work  during  the  day  on  Sunday  but  start 
on  Sunday  evening.  Thus  through  the  week  men  are  employed  during 
the  day  on  six  shifts  and  during  the  night  on  seven  shifts.  The  furnaces 
are  very  large,  in  some  cases  holding  as  much  as  160  tons,  and  they 
cannot  be  allowed  to  cool  down  without  serious  loss  in  fuel  and  possible 
damage  to  material. 

(vi)  Works  of  construction — Tunnelling,  &c.,  hy  compressed  air. — It  is 
often  necessary  to  keep  the  pressure  up  during  the  week  end  to  prevent 
the  workings  from  being  flooded.  The  only  workers  required  would  be 
the  pump  and  engine  attendants. 

(vii)  Lamp  men  and  wallers  in  salt  works   (open  pans).     (The  hours 

are  necessarily  long  and  irregular,  but  with  long  spells  during  which 

the  worker  is  idle). 

(viii)  Founders,  teasers,    casters,   drawers,  Lehr  kiln  men  and  cave 

men  in  sheet  and  plate  glass  works. 

(ix)  Mines  :  Winding  Enginemen. 

(Ill)  Paeticular  Classes  of  Workers  needing  Exemption. 

In  practically  all  industries  there  are  certain  classes  of  workers 
who  will  need  to  be  exempted  from  the  general  limit  of  48  hours,  because 
of  the  special  conditions  of  their  employment.  The  following  instances 
may  be  given  : — 

(a)  Persons  who  have  to  come  in  before  the  normal  hour  for  beginning 
work,  or  to  remain  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  e.g.,  boiler  attendants, 
engine-men,  electricians,  oilers  and  greasers,  cleaners,  time-keepers, 
and  checkers. 

Note. — It  would  be  possible  in  factories  working  on  a  shift  system 
to  limit  the  hours  in  these  cases  to  approximately  48  per  week,  but, 
in  factories  working  with  a  single  shift  only,  such  men  must  necessarily 
be  employed  both  before  and  after  the  normal  period  of  employment, 
and  even  during  the  rest  interval. 
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(6)  Persons  who  have  to  come  in  early  to  prepare  material,  e.g., 
sponge-makers  in  baking  trade,  moulders'  labourers  in  foundries. 

Note. — In  some  cases  persons  who  come  in  early  may  leave  earlier 
and  the  hours  of  work  can  be  limited,  but  in  others  the  worker  often 
performs  other  operations  as  well  and  so  cannot  leave  before  the  normal 
hour  for  stopping.  Thus  in  the  case  of  moulders'  labourers,  the  worker 
comes  in  early  to  prepare  for  the  moulder,  but  must  also  remain  with 
the  moulder  to  assist  him  during  the  whole  of  the  normal  working 
hours. 

(c)  Works  maintenance  staff,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  repairs 
much  of  which  can  only  be  done  after  the  day's  work. 

(d)  Laboratory  chemists  and  persons  engaged  in  research  work 
and  testing  work.  It  is  impossible  to  break  ofi  such  work  until  it  is 
completed. 

(e)  Persons  who  hold  positions  of  supervision  or  management,  or 
are  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity,  including  foremen  and 
overlookers. 

(/)  Furnace  men  (including  glass  tank  men  and  teasers),  retort  men 
men  employed  on  works  gas  plants. 

(g)  Annealers  engaged  on  continuous  work  (i.e.,  on  work  where 
the  annealing  takes  several  days  to  perform)  and  kiln-men.  Oven 
men  and  stove  men. 

(h)  Day  and  night  watchmen  and  caretakers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  propose  any  alternative  limits  at  present.  Under 
the  English  Bill  the  question  is  left  to  be  settled  when  the  Bill  becomes 
law  by  agreement  between  the  various  trade  organisations  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minister  concerned,  or  where  there  is  no  agreement 
by  the  Minister  acting  independently.  A  period  of  six  months  is 
allowed  by  the  Bill  before  the  limit  of  48  hours  becomes  operative  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  necessary  arrangements  in  this  and  other 
respects  to  be  made. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  give  a  full  and  definite  answer  to 
this  question.  Ujider  the  English  Bill,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is 
proposed  to  allow  the  question  whether  overtime  shall  be  allowed  in 
any  trade  and  if  so  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  to  be 
settled  when  the  Bill  becomes  law  either  by  agreement  between  the 
organisations  of  employers  and  workers  concerned,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  or  by  the  Minister  acting  independently. 
The  National  Industrial  Council  may,  however,  lay  down  the  general 
principles  which  should  govern  overtime  and  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
any  recommendations  they  may  make  on  the  subject. 

Provision  i'oe  Overtime. 

There  are  certain  trades  in  which  by  reason  of  the  special  conditions 
under  which  they  work  or  the  special  nature  of  the  material  dealt 
with  or  the  like,  in  which  it  is  certain  that  some  provision  for  overtime 
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will  be  required ;  and  there  are  also  certain  circumstances  which 
are  liable  to  occur  in  all  trades  in  which  the  normal  limit  must  occasion- 
ally be  exceeded .     These  may  be  provisionally  summarized  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Industries  liable  to  press  of  work  at  certain  recurring  seasons 
of  the  year,  e.g.,  aerated  water  making,  beer-bottling,  printing  and 
book-binding,  preparation  of  food,  malting,  manufacture  of  ice,  seed 
cleaning  and  grading,  making  and  repairing  of  agricultural  implements 
or  machinery,  manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

(2)  Industries  liable  to  sudden  press  of  orders  arising  from  unforeseen 
events,  e.g.,  making-up  of  wearing  apparel,  job-dyeing  and  dry-cleaning, 
biscuit-making,  warehouses  in  which  goods  are  made  up  for  shipping 
orders,  packing-case  making  for  shipping  orders,  farriers,  ship-repairing, 
dock  labouring. 

(3)  Industries  in  which  the  article  manufactured  or  material  used 
is  of  a  perishable  nature,  e.g.,  fishcuring,  preserving  of  fruit,  preserving 
of  meat,  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  extraction  of  whale  oil, 
manufacture  of  glue  and  gelatine. 

(4)  Industries  in  which  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
or  process  cannot  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof  be  accurately  pie- 
scribed,  e.g.,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  textile  printing,  metal  rolling 
mills  and  foundries,  lead-pipe  making,  copper  refining,  wire  drawing, 
paper-mills,  baking  of  bread  or  biscuits,  tanneries,  starch  and  cornflour 
works,  vulcanising  of  rubber,  sheathing  or  covering  of  electric  cables. 

(5)  Works  in  which  sudden  emergency  arises  through  circumstances 
over  which  the  employer  has  no  control,  e.g.,  in  case  of  a  breakdown 
of  premises,  machinery  or  plant,  or  factories  driven  by  waterpower 
only,  which  are  liable  to  be  stopped  by  drought  or  flood. 

(6)  Emergency  work  which  must  be  done  without  delay  in  order 
to  avoid  dislocation  or  interruption  in  employment,  e.g.,  the  replacing 
or  repairing  of  plant  or  machinery  (by  persons  other  than  the 
maintenance  stafE),  the  loading,  unloading,  moving  or  handling  of 
goods  at  industrial  establishments,  employment  on  a  second  shift  to 
replace  an  absentee. 

(6)  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  say  what  limits  to  overtime  can 
be  imposed.  This  question  is  left  to  be  settled  when  the  Bill  is  passed — 
see  under  (o)  above. 

(c)  It  is  not  anticipated  that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a 
compensatory  reduction  of  hours  at  other  times  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  seasonal  trades,  e.g.,  fishcuring,  malting,  fruit  preserving, 
or  in  the  case  of  water-mills. 

Canada. 

The  time  allowed  for  replying  to  the  questionmiire  is  too  brief  to 
permit  communication  with  the  provinces,  but  information  to  hand 
in  the  Department  of  Labour  would  not  lead  to  the  view  that  the 
several  provinces  have  yet  formulated  any  distinct  policy  on  such 
points  as  those  enumerated  in  questions  4  to  9. 
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Commonwealth  of  Austbalia. 
These  are  primarily  matters  for  the  states,  as  the  Court  constituted 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  only  been  called  on  to  deal 
with  these  matters  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  journalists,  telegraphists, 
telephone  attendants  and  miners  working  in  metalliferous  mines  where 
a  reduction  of  hours  has  been  granted,  and  station  hands  in  pastoral 
industry,  and  carters  and  drivers  in  all  industries  where  up  to  52 
hours  have  been  awarded.  These  are  practically  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  8-hour  day.  Seasonal  trades  have  not  been  dealt  with  to  any 
great  extent,  and  there  has  not  so  far  been  any  necessity  to  grant 
special  conditions  as  to  hours. 

Queensland. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  limit  of  8  hours  per  day  is  the  limit  of  workers' 
hours.  There  are  very  many  industries  in  which,  though  it  may  be 
possible  to  confine  workers  to  8  hours  to  be  worked  within  from  9  to 
12  hours,  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine  the  hours  of  industry  to 
those  periods.  There  is,  of  course,  no  case  in  wliich  an  8-hour  limit 
of  workers'  hours  cannot  be  applied  if  the  general  provision  is  made 
that  overtime  may  be  worked.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  expense. 
Overtime  should  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  ordinary  time. 
Unless  a  living  wage  is  required  to  be  fixed  for  ordinary  working  hours, 
the  wage  for  ordinary  hours  may  be  fixed  so  low  that  the  employee 
would  gain  no  benefit  from  an  8-hour  day.  In  some  industries  the 
working  of  overtinje  in  excess  of  8  hours  is  absolutely  necessary.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  running  stafi  of  a  railway  it  is  impossible 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  8-hour  limit,  even  apart  from  emergencies. 
On  the  Government  of  Queensland  railways  efforts  to  eliminate  over- 
time have  been  made  by  altering  the  times  of  running  trains,  and  by 
fixing  fresh  depots  at  which  the  men  running  the  trains  are  changed, 
■but  though  their  overtime  is  reduced,  it  cannot  entirely  be  eliminated. 

Stock  men,  particidarly  on  large  stations,  when  engaged  in  such  work 
as  mustering,  cannot  be  confined  to  an  8-hour  day. 

No  limit  for  adoption  can  be  suggested.  There  are  many  industries 
in  which,  though  an  8-hour  day  is  possible,  its  enforcement  would  en- 
tail great  expense  in  relieving  employees  {e.g.,  station-masters  in  small 
railway  stations  or  drivers  of  stationary  engines  where  such  engines 
are  at  remote  places).  In  other  industries  it  will  be  very  inconvenient 
to  relieve  employees,  and  will  require  an  increasing  supply  of  casual 
labour  (e.g.,  wharf  labourers  and  coal  lumpers,  and  others  engaged  in 
connction  with  loading  ships).  These  men  are  accustomed  to  working 
long  hours  when  the  opportunity  ofiers,  and  frequently  have  long 
intervals  between  jobs.  In  some  industries  the  woi^k  of  particular 
•employees  is  so  light  that  an  8-hour  day  seems  unnecessary  (e.g.,  care- 
takers and  watchmen).  In  some  industries,  such  as  those  relating  to 
hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding-houses,  it  might  be  well  to  permit 
■employees  to  work  more  than  8  hours  per  day,  and  to  receive  time  off 
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on  other  days  (?).  The  Asylum  Employees  of  Queensland  agreed  t» 
accept  a  48-hour  week,  but  a  12-hour  day.  Prison  employees  agreed 
to  accept  a  48-hour  week  with  no  daily  limitation. 

Where  work  is  continuous  and  done  by  8-hour  shifts,  it  will  be  found 
that  at  the  change  over  of  shifts  a  man  will  be  working  two  8-hour 
shifts  within  a  period  of  24  hours,  that  is,  more  than  8  hours  per  day. 
In  railways  where  shifts  are  irregular,  even  although  a  shift  is  confined 
to  8-hours,  two  shifts  may  occur  within  24  hours  unless  intervals  of 
16  hours  between  shifts  are  prescribed,  and  if  a  16-hour  interval  is 
prescribed,  it  will  in  many  cases  be  impossible  to  give  the  worker  six 
8-hour  shifts  in  a  week. 

To  sum  up  the  industries  which  cause  special  consideration,  these 
include  dairying,  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries,  railways  and 
shipping,  industries  relating  to  the  sup'ply  of  meals,  also  institutions 
such  as  hospitals,  asylums,  gaols,  fiie  brigades,  where  employees 
ordinarily  reside  on  premises.  Two  branches  of  industries  which  call 
for  special  consideration  are  those  wherein  cooking  and  the  tending  of 
animals  are  concerned,  also  traffic  branch  railways.  Some  classes  of 
workers  who  require  spedial  consideration  are  carters,  domestic  servants, 
oooks,  restaurant  employees,  stockmen,  drivers,  running  staff,  railway 
shift  workers.  Generally  the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  should  not 
apply  to  men  engaged  on  management  works  and  superintendants. 
A  provision  might  be  made  enabling  some  administrative  body  to  certify 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  an  8-hour  limit  may  be 
exceeded  in  the  above  industries  without  payment  of  overtime,  and  a 
general  provision  that  the  8-hours  limit  may  be  exceeded  on  payment 
of  overtime  night  be  inserted.  There  might  be  absolute  prohibition 
of  more  than  4  hours  overtime  except  in  connection  with  mustering  and 
droving  stock. 

General  provision  should  be  made  enabling  the  employees  to  work 
48  hours  in  5^  days  or  44  hours  in  5  days. 

The  reasons  are  set  out  or  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  nature  of 
the  industry. 

Very  few  industries  or  branches  of  industries  or  classes  of  workers 
need  to  be  exempted  from  the  48-hour  limit.  The  only  classes  of 
workers  that  suggest  themselves  are  men  doing' work  that  must  be  done 
on  seven  days  of  the  week,  such  as  milking  cows,  attending  to  stock 
droving  and  processes  involving  work  in  which  machinery  or  plant  must 
be  kept  going  continuously  or  on  every  day  of  the  week.  Even  in  these 
cases  in  most  instances  relief  for  one  day  per  week  is  possible  except  in 
dairying,  droving  or  work  in  isolated  places. 

For  droving  no  limit  can  be  adopted.  It  will  also  be  very  difficult 
to  limit  dairying  except  by  mutual  arrangements  between  employer  and 
employees. 

Reasons  sufficiently  indicated  above.  In  droving  stock  continuously 
on  the  move,  employees  must  move  with  plant. 

Elasticity  in  working  overtime  mtist  be  allowed  in  cases  of  accident 
or  emergency.     For  instance  in  shift  work,  an  employee  may  fail  to 
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report  for  work  without  giving  notice  to  his  employer.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  working  of  the  plant  that  one  of  the  employees  who 
has  completed  his  shift  should  work  overtime  in  order  to  ensure  the 
running  of  the  plant  until  the  relieving  man  is  found.  Also,  in  cases 
of  a  sickness  of  an  employee,  of  breakdowns,  urgent  repairs  and  work 
done  under  adverse  circumstances  when  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
every  available  minute. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  limit  them  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  12-hours  per  week  that  it  is 
proposed  to  authorise  (2  hours  per  day)  should  be  ample. 

As  a  general  rule  compensation  should  be  in  money. 

Victoria. 

It  will  be  in  the  interest  of  industry  to  exempt  such  persons 
as  domestic  servants  and  similar  workers  employed  in  hotels,  restaur- 
ants and  boarding-houses,  rural  workers,  drivers  of  motor-cars  or  cabs 
plying  for  hire,  and  which  necessarily  involve  waiting  for  a  call,  and 
watchmen. 

The  best  limitation  is  the  provision  that  there  shall  be  higher  pay 
for  overtime.     This  is  found  quite  efiective. 

Eeasons  given— requirements  of  trade  in  each  case  and  nature  of 
work. 

•  No  limit  to  overtime  has  been  found  necessary.  Higher  pay  provides 
sufficient  discouragement  of  excessive  overtime. 

Compensatory  reduction  of  hours  has  never  been  asked  for  nor 
contemplated. 

New  South  Wales. 

Overtime  is  permitted  in  the  terms  of  the  award  or  industrial  agree- 
ment. It  shall  be  remunerated  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Court  or  Board 
of  Arbitration  in  the  industrial  agreement,  but  the  Court  may,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  prohibit  or  restrict  the  working  of  overtime  in 
any  industry  or  calling.  (These  provisions  are  subject  to  restrictions  in 
certain  specific  cases,  e.g.,  overtime  in  factories  and  shops  which  is 
expressly  controlled  by  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  1912,  and  the  Early 
Closing  Acts,  1899—1915). 

The  number  of  days  or  hours  to  be  worked  in  any  industry  or  calling 
may  be  increased  beyond  those  limited  in  the  Act  if  the  Court  considers 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  this  should  be  allowed. 

The  provisions  of  the  8-Hours  Act  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  the  needs  of 
a  particular  industry  to  receive  consideration  of  settlement  upon  the 
merits  of  its  particular  case.  As  previously  pointed  out  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  public  interests  before  the  hours  fixed  by  the  Act  may  be 
exceeded,  while  conditions  of  danger  or  injury  to  health  are  usually 
factors  which  induce  the  fixing  of  hours  less  tha,n  those  established  by 
the  statute.  Domestic  service  is  not  regulated  by  the  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act,  but  the  hours  fixed  for  employees  of  hotels,  clubs  and 
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restaurants  suggest  that  in  their  case  the  48-hours  are  exceeded.  In 
restaurants,  tea  shops  and  oyster  shops  the  hours  range  from  56  for 
females  to  58  for  males.  In  hotels,  from  48  to  57.  In  all  cases  the 
maximum  daily  limit  is  fixed,  also  the  margin  within  which  the  daily 
hours  are  worked.  In  the  transport  industry  carters,  trolley  draymen, 
brakesmen,  etc.,  exceed  48  hours,  in  some  instances  working  55J  hours. 
(S^  Restaurants,  Hotels,  Carters  Awards).  In  the  case  of  domestic 
and  semi-domestic  workers  probably  the  lighter  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion as  well  as  "  public  interest  "  accounts  for  the  hours  being  extended 
somewhat. 

It  is  not  found  necessary  to  extend  the  hours  permitted  by  the  Act 
in  seasonal  industries,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  great  mass  of  rural 
workers  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  system. 
In  cases  of  accident,  emergency  or  other  inevitable  contingencies  workers 
in  mines  are  not  restricted  to  statutory  hours.  The  fact  that  the 
fairly  general  practice  of  awards  and  industrial  agreements  is  to  authorise 
the  working  of  overtime  at  special  rates  no  doubt  makes  any  general 
provision  as  to  the  extension  of  hours  in  cases  of  emergency  unnecessary. 
Overtime  rates  vary  from  quarter  extra  to  double  ordinary  rate,  and 
in  some  cases  amounts  clearly  prohibitive  are  fixed  in  respect  of  working 
on  special  holidays.  Purpose  is  to  make  overtime  unproductive  to 
the  employer,  and  the  servitude  is  undertaken  only  in  cases  of  necessity 
or  emergency. 

In  some  industries  the  limitation  of  overtime  is  secured,  fixing  the 
rate  at  progressively  increasing  amounts.  The  practice  of  permitting 
time  off  in  lieu  of  extra  payment  for  overtime  worked  is  adopted  in 
very  few  instances,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  imposition  of  higher 
rates,  and,  if  necessary,  progressively  increasing  rates,  is  a  more  effective 
check  than  long  hours. 

New  Zealand. 

Provision  is  made  to  exempt  certain  industries  from  the  provisions 
fixing  a  Hmit  to  the  houife  of  work  at  48  per  week  or  8  per  day,  and 
includes  the  following  : — 

Freezing  Works. 
Dairy  factories. 
Fellmongeries  and  Pelt  Works. 
Fish-curing  and  preserving. 
Jam  factories. 
Bacon  factories. 
Sausage-casing  factories. 

The  above  are  seasonal  trades,  and  the  handling  of  perishable  goods 
renders  it  necessary  to  work  longer  hours  during  the  season. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  in  this  country,  when  a  48-hour  week 
and  8-hour  day  has  been  generally  adopted,  to  exempt  the  above- 
mentioned  industries.     If  a  limit  is  to  be  placed  on  the  number  of 
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ordinary  working  hours  in  seasonal  industries,  then  provision  will 
require  to  be  made  for  overtime,  particularly  in  regard  to  those  industries 

where  perishable  goods  are  handled. 

t 

South  Apeica. 
In  seasonal  occupations  supplementary  hours  should  be  agreed  upon 
between  wofkers  and  employers.    Slack  periods  provide  compensation. 
Overtime  cbnsequent   on  accidents   should   only  be   determined  by 
nature  and  probable  consequences. 

Denmark. 
The  Grovernment  has  appointed  a  Commission  to  prepare  a  Draft. 
Bill  for  establishing  the  8-hour  day  for  all  the  workers  in  trade,  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture  and  navigation.  It  should  be  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  suggest  a  shorter  working-time  for  those  trades  in 
which  consideration  of  the  health  of  the  workers  would  justify  it 
It  should  also  endeavour  to  lay  down  the  special  rules  for  those  trades 
in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  fix  the  hours  of  work  as  an  average 
for  a  longer  period,  as  for  example,  in  Agriculture. 

Feance. 

Special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  workers  engaged 
in  preparatory  or  complementary  work  which  must  of 
necessity  be  carried  out  during  periods  which  fall  outside 
the  limits  prescribed  for  the  general  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment or  for  certain  groups  of  workers  whose  work  is 
essentially  of  an  intermittent  nature. 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  classes  of  workers 
for  which  special  arrangements  must  be  made. 

Table  No.  1. 


Designation  of  work. 


Limit  of  increase  of 

actual  daily  hours 

of  work. 


Labour  of  workers  especially  employed  in  an 
industry  on  the  care  of  kilns,  furnaces, 
stoves,  drying  houses,  or  boilers  other  than 
engine  boilers,-  as  well  as  the  heating  of 
coppers  and  vats,  as  long  as  this  work  is  of 
a  purely  preparatory  or  complimentary 
nature  and  does  not  constitute  the  chief 
work  of  the  establishment. 

Labour  of  engineel-s  and  engine  stokers. 


Two  hours  longer  than 
the  limit  prescribed 
for  the  general  work 
of  the  establishment; 
2^  on  the  day  follow- 
ing a  day  of  unem- 
ployment. 
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Table  No.  l—contd. 


Designation  of  work. 


Limit  of  increase  of 

actual  daily  hours 

of  work. 


2.  Labour  of  workers  employed,  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  manufacture  proper,  on 
the  upkeep  and  cleaning  of  thp  looms  or 
other  machines  for  manufacturing,  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  work,  cannot  alone 
remain  idle  during  the  general  work  of  the 
establishment. 

,3.  The  work  of  a  shift  foreman  or  of  a  special 
worker  whose  presence  is  indispensable  to 
the  continuous  work  of  a  workshop  or 
shift  when  his  relief  is  unexpectedly 
absent  and  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
substitute. 

4.  Work  of  men  specially  employed  in  con- 
nection with  furnaces  or  other  work  when 
the  work  or  process  is  continuous  for  more 
than  a  week 


.  Work  of  men  specially  employed  either  in 
heavy  metal  working  processes  (smelting, 
forging,  rolling  of  metals  and  related  pro- 
cesses) or  in  other  operations  which  for 
technical  reasons  cannot  be  stopped  at 
will ;  if  one  or  more  of  these  operations, 
owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  have 
not  been  terminated  within  the  fixed  time- 
limit. 

.  In  classes  of  occupation  in  which  the  work 
is  broken  by  long  periods  of  actual  rest — 
such  as  overseers,  watchmen,  pointsmen, 
staff  engaged  on  private  railways  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  motor 
drivers,  carters,  deliverymen,  warehouse- 
men, firemen. 
Timekeepers,  office  boys  and  similar  workers, 
caretakers.  Those  in  charge  of  food  and 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  medical 
service  of  the  establishment. 


One  hour  longer  than 
the  limit  prescribed 
for  the  general  work 
of  the  establishment. 


Two  hours  longer  than 
the  limit  prescribed 
for  the  general  work 
of  the  establishment. 


Unlimited  on  one  day 
to  allow  of  shift 
change ;  this  change 
may  take  place  only 
at  intervals  of  at 
least  a  week. 

Two  hours  ;  by  excep- 
tion for  the  heavy 
metal  working  pro- 
cesses. 

Six  hours  on  the  day 
preceding  a  day  of 
unemployment . 


Four  hours  longer  than 
the  limit  prescribed 
for  the  general  work 
of  the  establishment 


(7655) 
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Table  No.  2.. 


Designation  of  work. 


Limit  of  increase 

of    actual    daily 

hours  of  work. 


Urgent  work  which  must  be  immediately 
carried  out  in  order  to  prevent  accidents 
which  are  apprehended,  to  organise  mea- 
sures for  salvage  or  to  repair  damages 
which  have  occurred,  either  to  material, 
to  machinery  or  to  the  buildings  of  the 
establishment. 

Work  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  and  defence  or  of  a  public 
service  on  a  Glovernment  order  certifying 
the  necessity  for  the  exemption. 


3.  Urgent  work  which  has  to  be  met  by  the 
establishment  (special  increase  of  work) 


Unlimited  for  one  day, 
at  the  option  of  the 
employer ;  on  the 
other  days,  two 
hours  longer  than 
the  limit  prescribed 
for  the  general  work 
of  the  establishment. 

Limit  to  be  fixed  in 
each  case  by  arrange- 
ment between  the 
Ministry  of  Labour 
and  the  Ministry 
ordering  the  work. 

Not  more  than  150 
hours  annually. 


Norway. 

For  bakeries  the  working  time  may  be  increased  to  9  hours  a  day 
(24  hours)  on  the  working  days  preceding  Sundays  or  holidays. 

Working  time  may  be  extended  on  the  day  preceding  Thursday  in 
Holy  Week  and  Christmas 'Eve,  and  at  certain  special  times  occasioning 
an  unforeseen  amount  of  work. 

The  following  provisions  apply  to  undertakings  falling  under  the 
law  of  July  11,  1919. 

In  undertakings  which  are  dependant  to  an  essential  degree  upon 
the  seasons,  the  climate  or  other  natural  circumstances  the  ordinary 
period  of  employment  may,  with  the  King's  consent,  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  longer  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  half-year. 

Work  which  in  view  of  natural  occurrences,  accidents  or  other 
occurrences  which  could  not  be  foreseen  must  be  carried  out  in  order 
to  avert  danger  or  injury  to  life  or  property,  may  be  performed  on  the 
first  four  days  of  the  week  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  section  1a. 

Where  natural  occurrences,  bad  weather  or  accidents  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  or  which  the  particular  undertaking  was  powerless- 
to  avert,  have  caused  a  reduction  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employ- 
ment, the  reduction  may  be  made  good  by  increasing  the  ordinary 
period  of  employment  fixed  in  Article  23  by  not  more  than  2  hours  a 
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day.     Tke  Inspecting  Authority  shall  determine  the  number  of  weeks 
during  which  the  work  required  may  be  performed. 

Working  time  may  be  extended  by  overtime.  In  this  connection, 
Articles  26  and  27  of  the  Law  of  July  11,  1919,  contain  the  following 
provisions : — 

1 .  Where  in  the  cases  of  any  workers  the  work  extends  beyond  the  time 
fixed  for  their  ordinary  period  of  employment,  the  work  performed 
in  the  extended  period  shall  be  regarded  as  overtime  whether  the  work 
is  carried  on  by  night  or  by  day. 

2.  Overtime  is  prohibited  except  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(a)  When  unforeseen  occurrences  or  the  absence  of  certain  workers 
have  interrupted  or  threaten  to  interrupt  the  carrying  on  of  the 
undertaking ; 

(6)  When  overtime  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  deterioration  of  raw 
material  or  products ; 

(c)  When  periods  of  unforeseen  pressure  occur  ; 

(d)  When  the  undertaking  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on  if 
certain  workers  commence  work  before  their  colleagues  and  finish 
later  than  their  colleagues. 

(e)  When  it  is  necessary  in  the  public  or  social  interest.  For 
workers  to  work  overtime  longer  than  one  day  (24  hours),  the 
employer  must  obtain  authority  from  the  Inspectorate. 

3.  Overtime  is  forbidden  for  workers  under  18. 

In  so  far  as  the  worker  proves  by  means  of  a  medical  certificate  that 
his  health  will  sufEer  by  longer  hours  of  work  than  his  ordinary  hours, 
the  employer  shall  not  require  him  to  work  overtime. 

Overtime  may  be  worked  up  to  10  hours  a  week.  Inspecting  Authori- 
ties may  for  a  particular  occasion  or  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  at  a  time,  give  permission  for  overtiine  to  be  worked  up  to 
15  hours  a  week. 

II  Overtime  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  30  hours  for  any  worker 
in  four  consecutive  weeks. 

III  In  the  case  of.  undertakings  which,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
product  or  for  other  reasons,  need  a  longer  period  of  employment  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Government  Department  concerned 
may,  after  consulting  the  Inspecting  Authority,  lay  down  rules  for 
overtime  other  than  those  contained  in  Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

The  total  nimiber  of  hours  of  overtime  in  the  calendar  year  shall  not, 
however,  exceed  that  fixed  in  No.  (II)  above. 

For  undertakings  carried  on  day  and  night  throughout  the  week  the 
King  may  consent  to  an  arrangement  of  shifts,  which,  during  the  period 
of  the  shifts,  will  allow  to  each  worker  an  average  working  time  of  48 
hours  a  week,  and  an  average  rest  period  of  24  consecutive  hours  a 
week. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  general  working  time  do  not  apply 
to  workers  of  18  years  and  over,  who  are  employed  in  loading  and 
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unloading.     However,  the  working  time  may  not  exceed  192  hours  in 
four  weeks. 

Poland. 

The  application  of  the  8-houi  day  has  not  in  practice  caused  any 
considerable  difficulty,  except  in  certain  industries,  particularly  seasonal 
industries,  such  as  the  sugar  industry.  All  these  questions  are  now 
being  studied  by  the  Government. 

Serbia. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  except  agriculture,  seasonal  trades,  means  of 
communication,  factory  workers  who  have  to  cleapn  and  prepare 
machinery. 

It  is  necessary  to  permit  overtime  in  all  seasonal  trades,  in  commerce, 
&c.     Overtime  should  be  limited  to  2  hours  a  day. 

A  compensatory  reduction  of  hours  is  not  recommended  because  it 
would  be  technically  very  difficult  to  apply  it,  and  from  an  economic 
standpoint  very  dangerous  in  view  of  the  degree  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  our  country. 

Spain. 

It  would  only  be  natural  tha,t,  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  legal 
working  day,  overtime  should  be  allowed  for  seasonal  industries  or 
those  which,  because  of  their  particular  character,  are  afiected  by  the 
seasons. 

In  Spain  this  opinion  has  already  been  accepted  by  several  laws  and 
bills. 

Sweden. 

Exceptions. — {a)     Home-work,    where    it    cannot    be    considered 
incumbent  on  employer  to  watch  over  working  arrangements. 
,  (6)  Work  done  by  members  of  employer's  family. 

(c)  Irregular  work  for  which  times  canhot  be  fixed. 

(d)  State  enterprises. 

(e)  Care  of  health  and  sick-nursing. 

If)  Seamen's  work — ship's  service,  whether  on  board  or  not— ^and 
fishing. 

(gr)  Forestry,  charcoal  burning,  lumbering  (except  at  place  of 
separation). 

(h)  Agriculture  and  its  subsidiary  occupations;    care  of  animals. 

(i)  Traffic  staff  on  railways  open  for  general  traffic. 

(j)  Shop-assistants,  hairdressers,   &c.,  bath  attendants. 

(k)  Hotel,  restaurant  caffe  work. 

The  principal  reasons  of  the  exceptions  here  dealt  with  may  possibly 
be  said  to  be  : — 

Article  1. — (a)  The  impossibility  of  exercising  control  and  the  regard 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  home  and  the  personal  liberty; 
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(6)  the  assumption  that  the  solidarity  of  the  family  will  prevent 
undue  exploitation. 

(c)  The  limitation  of  the  working  time  might  cause  unreasonable 
inconveniences  and  often  also  be  inapplicable  owing  to  the  long  intervals 
without  work. 

{d)  As  to  the  work  of  the  State,  the  limitation  is  already  now  applied 
to  a  large  extent,  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable 
for  the  State  not  to  be  |)ound  by  any  legal  regulation. 

(e)  The  irregularity  of  work  '  and  humanitarian  considerations : 
moreover,  other  provisions  are  proposed. 

(/)  Other  regulation  requisite  and  proposed  with  regard  to  service 
on  board  of  ships ;  fishing  is  too  irregular  an  occupation  to  be 
considered. 

{g)  and  (h)  Work  too  irregular. 

{i)  Other  regulation  required. 

(J)  Other  regulation  carried  through  and  to  a  certain  extent  requisite 
owing  to  the  demands  of  the  general  public. 

(h)  Regulation  inapplicable  owing  to  the  demand  of  the  public 
in  general. 

Switzerland. 

It  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  granting  of  permission,  in 
certain  industries  and  when  urgent  reasons  justify  such  action,  to  exceed 
the  48  hours,  but  not  to  exceed  52  hours.  This  exemption,  which  may 
not  become  necessary,  is  justified  chiefly  by  reason  of  international 
competition. 

It  is  necessary  to  grant  overtime.  It  is  expedient,  however,  to 
limit  overtime  to  a  certain  number  of  days  f>er  year,  authorised  only  in 
case  of  duly  justified  need  and  subject  to  official  permit. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  modifications  of  the  normal 
working  time  are  also  indispensable  for  subsidiary  work  which  must 
precede  or  follow  the  manufacture  proper.  (See  Art.  65  of  the  Federal 
Law  of  June  18,  1914.) 

It  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  that  the  extension  of 
the  working  time  may  exceed  2  hours  per  day  only  in  cases  of  urgency. 
(Compare  Art.  48,  para.  2  of  the  Federal  Law  of  June  18,  1914,  and 
of  the  amending  law.) 

A  compensatory  reduction  of  hours  at  other  periods  is  not 
recommended. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

In  accordance  with  Art.  7,  para.  3,  of  the  law,  in  undertakings 
serving  a  public  need,  the  hours  of  work  of  particular  groups  of  workers 
may  be  extended,  if  the  actual  work  does  not  occupy  more  than  6 
hours,  although  the  worker  has  to  remain  on  duty  for  longer  hours. 
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This  extension  stall  only  be  allowed  in  the  cases  of  collective  agree- 
ments drawn  up  between  employers  and  workers  if  the  said  agreements 
have  been  ratified  by  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  in  agreement 
with  the  other  Ministers  concerned. 

The  determination  of  tke  question  of  the  modifications 
to  be  allowed  under  an  international  convention,  i£  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  for  particular  industries  or  in  particular 
circumstances  presents  considerable  di6Q.culties.  It  is 
essential  to  any  international  arrangement  that  there 
should  be  general  ujiiEormity  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  8-hours  day  or  48-hours  week.  If  States 
are  left  free  to  adopt  whatever  modifications  may  seem 
desirable  for  their  own  industries,  or  if  employers  and 
workers  are  left  free  to  extend  the  hours  of  work  hy  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  the  purpose  of  the  Convention 
will  be  defeated.  So  far  as  possible,  therefore,  the  cases 
in  which  modifications  may  be  allowed  by  the  State 
Grovernments  in  carrying  out  any  Convention  that  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  the  limits  of  such  modifica- 
tions, should  be  defined  in  the  Convention. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  specify  in  a  Convention 
this  year  aU  of  the  particular  industries,  processes, 
&c.,  for  which  exceptions  from  or  variations  of  the 
law  may  be  permitted ;  but  it  is  possible  to  specify 
with  some  degree  of  precision  (a)  the  grounds  (such  as 
continuity  of  process)  which  may  be  held  to  justify  a 
modification  of  the  limit  and  the  permissible  limits  of 
such  modification ;  (&)  the  circumstances  which  may  be 
held  to  justify  overtime  and  the  limits  of  such  overtime. 

It  follows  that  the  Convention  should  also  require  that 
the  national  law  of  each  State,  or  administrative  Orders 
to  be  issued  under  the  law,  should  specify  precisely  the 
modifications  that  may  be  allowed  and  should  contain 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  application  of  such 
modifications.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  any  modifi- 
cations sanctioned  by  the  national  law  should  carry  the 
consent  of  the  workers  and  for  this  reason  the  procedure 
of  collective  agreement  approved  by  the  responsible 
Minister  which  is  recognised  in  the  French  and  English 
laws  deserves  attention. 
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B.  Measures  Necessary  to  Secure  Observance  of 
THE  Limit. 

Except  where  the  workers  are  very  highly  organised 
and  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  encroachments  by  the 
employer,  enforcement  of  a  statutory  limitation  of  working 
hours  is  impossible  unless  the  daily  hours  of  work 
are  ascertained  and  published  beforehand.  An  outside 
authority  such  as  a  Government  inspector  cannot  check 
efEectively  the  hours  that  are  being  worked  in  a  particular 
factory,  unless  the  times  for  work  each  day  are  definitely 
fixed  and  work  outside  those  times  (except  duly  authorised) 
made  illegal. 

This  may  be  effected  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways : — 

1.  The  hours  at  which  work  is  to  commence  and  finish 
may  be  definitely  fixed  by  the  law  or  by  administrative 
order.  This  is  the  system  in  the  British  Factory  Acts 
in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  women  and 
young  persons — certain  definite  periods  of  work  are  fixed 
between  which  the  employer  is  allowed  to  make  a  choice. 

2.  The  hours  may  be  left  to  be  fixed  by  the  employer, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  they  are  notified  in  advance 
and  may  not  be  altered  without  due  notice. 

3.  The  hours  may  be  left  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  workers  (Switzerland,  Grermany 
and  Czecho-Slovakia). 

The  discretion  given  in  2  and  3  is  in  some  cases 
limited  by  the  law  laying  down  certain  limits  within 
which  the  hours  of  work  have  to  be  fixed. 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Poland,  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  Queensland,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  in  favour  of  the  definite  fixing  of  hours 
of  work. 

It  is  important  that  not  only  the  hours  of  work  should 
be  definitely  fixed  in  advance  but  also  that  the  hours 
fixed  should  be  duly  notified  to  all  concerned.  An  efiective 
and  common  method  of  providing  for  this  is  to  require  the 
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employer  to  post  in  a  prominent  position  a  time-table  or 
time-tables  sbowing  the  hours  at  which  each  class  of  worker 
commences  and  ceases  work,  the  rest  periods  allowed,  and 
the  arrangement  of  shifts.  This  requirement  is  of  special 
importance  where  discretion  is  left  to  the  employer  as  to 
the  hours  to  be  fixed. 

This  provision  is  found  in  the  laws  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Finland,  France,  and  in  the  BiU  now  under  con- 
sideration in  Belgium. 

In  Portugal,  employers  are  required  to  forward  their 
time  tables  to  the  Goverimient's  inspectors.  In  the  Bill 
under  consideration  in  Holland*  the  employer  is  required 
to  keep  a  "  Labour  List."  This  list  is  to  show  with 
regard  to  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  undertaking 
the  tittle  for  beginning  and  ending  work,  the  intervals  for 
rest,  the  period  allowed  for  the  weekly  rest,  the  age  of 
each  worker,  and  the  address  of  the  inspector  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  law.  The  form  of  this  list  may  be  laid 
down  by  administrative  order ;  it  must  be  dated  and 
signed  by  the  head  of  the  undertaking  and  posted  in  a 
prominent  place.  The  English  Mines  Act  requires  the 
employer  to  fix  (in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act)  the  times  for  the  lowering  and  raising  of  each 
shift  and  to  post  the  times  at  the  pit-head,  and  also  to 
keep  a  daily  record  in  a  prescribed  form  of  the  times  at 
which  men  are  lowered  and  jaised  and  particulars  of  any 
cases  in  which  a  man  is  below  groimd  for  a  longer  period 
than  allowed  by  the  Act.  A  similar  provision  is  found 
in  the  Mines  Acts  of  Alberta  and  Queensland  and  the 
Factory  Act  of  New  Zealand. 

In  order  to  keep  a  check  on  the  use  of  the  exception 
which  allows  additional  hours  to  be  worked  in  the  case  of 
emergencies,  breakdowns,  &c.,  some  laws  require  a  record 
to  be  kept  by  the  employer  of  any  additional  hours  so 
worked  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  worked, 
e.g.,  the  British  Coal  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  1908. 

The  rest  or  meal  times  must  be  fixed  as  well  as  the 
times  for  commencing  and  ending  work.     This  is  really 

*  This  Bill  has  now  become  Law. 
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consequential  to  the  requirement  that  the  hours  of  work 
should  be  fixed — ^the  period  of  work  is  usually  broken  by 
one  or  more  intervals  for  food  and  rest,  arid  as  these  are 
not  counted  as  part  of  the  hours  of  work,  it  is  necessary 
(for  the  same  reasons)  that  they  should  be  fixed  and  notice 
given  of  them.  It  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  workers  actually  get  the  intervals  which  are  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  fatigae  and  safeguard  their  health. 

A  "rest-period"  is  variously  defined  as  follows  in  the 
replies  received  from  the  various  States  : — 

United  States  of  America. — Rest  time  as  an  interruption 
of  the  working  day  would  imply  the  cessation  of  labour 
with  the  right  to  absent  one's  self  from  the  working  place 
and  freedom  to  attend  to  personal  wants  and  inclinations. 

The  rest  period  or  time  off  duty  prescribed  by  statute 
for  railroad  employees  indicates  freedom  from  obligation 
to  respond  to  calls  for  service  and  nothing  less  than  this 
could  be  regarded  as  a  real  rest  period. 

Belgium. — By  rest  periods  is  understood  the  time  during 
which  the  worker  is  not  required  to  be  on  duty  whether 
directly  or  indirectly. 

United  Kingdom. — It  is  proposed  that  rest  time  should 
be  defined  as  meaning  an  interval  (of  not  less  than 
minutes)  in  the  course  of  the  daily  period  of  work  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  meal  or  for  rest,  which  is  fixed  and 
known  to  the  workers  beforehand,  and  during  which  the 
workers  are  allowed  to  be  absent  from  their  work. 

France. — ^The  time  during  which  the  worker  may  leave 
his  place  of  work. 

This  time  must,  in  principle,  be  determined  beforehand. 

Norway. — By  the  term  "  rest  period  "  must  be  under- 
stood intervals  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  during  which  the 
worker  may  leave  the  machines  and  the  workshop,  and 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  time-table. 

Spain. — "  Rest  time  underground  and  the  intervals  for 
meals  and  the  periodical  'rests'  of  the  workers  are  not 
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included  in  the  working  day,  and  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
regulations  of  each  concern  or  by  agreements;  but  it  is 
permitted  to  include  in  the  working  day  interruptions  of 
work  independent  of  the  will  of  the  workers,  and  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  needs  of  the  undertaking. 

"  In  surface  work  the  working  day  shall  be  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  the  call  or  commencing  signal  until  the 
finish  of  the  work  in  the  yard,  deducting  the  intermediary 
rest  periods  and  including  the  interruptions  brought  about 
by  the  needs  of  the  undertaking." 

Switzerland. — (c)  Any  interruption  of  work  during  which 
the  worker  may  leave  his  post  (Art.  1,  para.  42  of  the 
amending  law  of  the  12th  June,  1919). 


C,  Modifications  foe  Countries  where  Climatic  Con- 
ditions, &c.,  MAKE  Industrial  Conditions  Sub- 
stantially Different. 

Article  405  of  the  Treaty  provides  that  in  framing  any 
recommendation  or  draft  Convention  of  a  general  applica- 
tion, the  Conference  shall  have  due  regard  to  those  countries 
in  which  climatic  conditions,  imperfect  development  of 
industrial  organisation  or  other  special  circumstances, 
make  the  industrial  conditions  substantially  different,  and 
shall  suggest  the  modification  if  any  which  it  considers 
may  be  required  to  meet  the  case  of  such  countries.  In 
their  Questionnaire  the  Organising  Committee  invited  any 
countries  to  which  this  provision  might  apply  to  indicate 
in  their  reply  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  which  would 
be  equivalent  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  country 
to  the  daily  limit  of  8  hours  or  weekly  limit  of  48  hours 
in  other  countries,  and  to  furnish  information  with  regard 
to  the  points  included  in  the  Questionnaire  on  the  basis 
of  the  equivalent  limit  proposed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  this  Keport,  no  relies  have  been  received  by 
the  Committee  from  such  countries  and  the  Committee 
are  unable  therefore  at  present  to  submit  any  definite 
suggestions  to  the  Conference.  If  the  information  asked 
for  from  the  countries  in  question  is  received  in  time,  the 
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Committee  will  circulate  a  Supplementary  Eeport.  In  the 
"meantime  they  make  the  provisional  suggestion  that 
countries  to  which  the  special  provision  quoted  above  from 
the  Treaty  appUes  might  be  able  to  accept  one  or  other 
of  the  followiag  alternatives. 

(a)  A  country  might  engage  itself  to  accept  a  limit  of 
say,  10  hours  or  9  hours  a  day,  or  the  corresponding  week 
limit  of  54  or  60  hours. 

(6)  A  country  might  feel  itself  able  to  reach  the  standard 
proposed  in  the  Convention  of  48  hours  a  week  by  a 
succession  of  stages  over  a  course  of  years. 

(c)  A  country  might  engage  itself  to  apply  the  limitation 
of  working  hours  to  women  and  young  persons  employed 
in  industrial  undertakings  in  which  more  than  10  men 
or  women  are  employed,  and  to  extend  the  limitation  to 
other  categories  within  a  term  of  years. 

In  either  case  modifications  of  the  detailed  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  would  require  to  be  considered. 
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Chapter  IV.— EECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Organising  Committee  submit  as  a  basis  for  tbe 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  Conference  the  draft  of  a 
Convention  which  is  annexed  to  this  chapter. 

The  draft  embodies  the  principle  of  the  48  hours  week. 
The  Committee  suggest  the  adoption  of  this  principle, 
rather  than  the  principle  of  the  8  hours  day,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  allows  more  elasticity  i  n  the  arrangement 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  it  facilitates  the  adoption  of  a 
half-holiday,  or  even  a  whole  holiday,  on  Saturday  or  some 
other  day  of  the  week  by  enabling  a  longer  period  than 
8  hours  to  be  worked  on  other  days.  Secondly,  it  helps 
to  secure  the  weekly  rest  day,  whereas  the  principle  of  an 
8  hours  day  by  itself  does  not. 

It  is  clear  that,  whichever  principle  is  adopted,  some 
modifications  will  be  necessary,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
in  certain  industries  or  branches  of  industry  or  classes  of 
work.  The  Committee  have  given  very  carefCil  con- 
sideration to  this  question.  It  is  of  great  importance,  if 
uniformity  of  conditions  is  to  be  secured  between  different 
States,  that  the  limits  within  which  these  modifications 
may  be  granted  should  be  laid  down  in  any  Convention 
that  may  be  adopted.  The  mere  afiirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  48  hours  week,  while  leaving  a  wide  discretion 
to  each  State  to  allow  such  exceptions  as  it  considers 
desirable  in  the  circumstances  of  its  country,  would  not, 
so  it  seems  to  the  Committee,  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
the  International  Labour  Organisation  has  been  created. 
It  must  be  recognised,  however,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  question  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
different  industrial  countries  to  enable  the  cases  in  which, 
and  the  limits  within  which,  modifications  should  be 
allowed  to  be  laid  down  in  exact  detail.  The  Conimittee 
have  only  found  it  possible  to  suggest  in  general  terms  the 
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conditions  which  appear  to  justify  an  exception  being 
made  to  the  principle  of  the  48  hours  week,  and  the 
general  limits  within  which  the  variations  from  the  prin- 
ciple might  reasonably  be  confined.  As  experience  is 
obtained  by  the  difierent  States  of  the  working  of  the 
provisions,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  at  a  sub- 
sequent Conference  to  make  the  provisions  more  precise, 
and  they  recommend  that  the  Conference  should  instruct 
the  International  Labour  Office  to  pursue  the  enquiries 
into  the  subject  and  report  in  due  course  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

,  The  most  important  case  to  be  considered  by  the 
Conference  is  that  of  the  continuous  industries,  that  is, 
industries  which  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
require  to  be  carried  on  continuously  for  seven  days  in  the 
week.  It  is  customary  in  these  industries  to  carry  on  the 
work  by  a  succession  of  shifts  working  seven  days  a  week. 
A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  iron 
smelting  industry.  It  seems  clear  that  at  present  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  in  limiting  the  hours  in 
this  industry  to  48  in  the  week  by  international  regulation, 
and  that  an  extension  of  hours  must  be  allowed.  A  re- 
organisation of  the  industry,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  relief  shifts  or  some  other  measure,  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  work  of  each  individual  worker  to  be  limited 
to  six  days  in  the  week.  Such  a  reorganisation  has  already 
taken  place  in  some  cases,  for  example,  in  the  supply 
of  electricity  and  gas  in  certain  English  towns ;  but 
the  shortage  of  trained  hands  and  other  difficulties 
will  have  to  be  surmounted  before  its  general  adoption 
is  possible.  The  Committee,  however,  think  that  the 
question  is  one  which  urgently  requires  solution  in 
order  that  the  benefit  of  periodical  rest  days— which 
is  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  oi 
Peace — may  be  secured  to  the  workers  in  these  industries  ; 
in  some  cases  such  workers  have  already  secured  a 
minimum  number  of  holidays  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  will  not 
be  afEected  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  weekly 
hours  now  proposed.      They  have  considered  whether  it 
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would  be  possible  to  recommend  that  the  length  of  shift 
in  the  continuous  industries  should  be  limited  to  eight 
hours.  They  understand,  however,  that  in  some  instances, 
e.g.,  work  at  the  winding  engines  in  mines,  the  length  of 
the  shift  is  graduated  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
work — ^the  shift  is  shortened  during  the  busy  part  of  the 
day  when  winding  is  going  on  continuously,  and  lengthened 
during  the  night  when  the  work  is  much  less  heavy.  It  is 
also  common  where  men  change  periodically  from  one 
shift  to  another,  so  as  to  take  it  in  turns  to  be  on  duty 
during  the  day  and  during  the  night,  for  the  change  over 
to  be  effected  by  one  of  the  shifts  being  dropped  and  the 
other  shift  or  shifts  being  correspondingly  lengthened. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommend  for  these  industries 
a  provision  that  on  an  average  over  one  month  or  less 
the  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  56  in  the  week. 

Another  important  case  for  consideration  is  that  of  the 
workers,  such  as  caretakers,  repairing  staff,  boiler  attendants, 
&c.,  whose  duties  require  them  to  attend  before  and 
after  the  ordinary  working  hovas  or  whose  duties  are  of 
an  intermittent  or  exceptionally  light  kind.  A  list  of  such 
cases  is  given  in  Schedule  B  to  the  draft  convention,  which 
has  been  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied 
t6  the  Committee.  The  list  may  not  be  exhaustive  and 
further  information  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  at  the 
Conference.  The  wages  of  such  men  are  usually  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  their  duties. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  some  limit  to  the  number 
of  hours  they  may  be  employed  should  be  laid  down,  and 
the  Committee  suggest  not  more  than  60  in  the  week. 
.  The  last,  and  most  important,  question  under  this  head 
is  that  of  overtime.  The  cases  in  which  overtime  is  worked 
at  the  present  time  fall  mainly  into  two  classes  : — 

(a)  Cases  in  which  overtime  is  made  necessary  by  the 
special  conditions  of  the  industry.  These  are  summarised 
in  Schedule  C  to  the  draft  Convention.  The  most  note- 
worthy cases  in  this  class  are  those  where  the  conditions 
are  governed  by  the  weather  or  the  materials  handled  are 
of  a  perishable  nature,  and  those  where  unforeseen  pressure 
of  work  is  liable  to  arise  from  time  to  time.    In  cases 
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falling  under  this  class  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  meet  tbe  temporary  need  by  temporary  additions 
to  the  stafE,  nor  could  a  system  which,  depended  on  a  supply 
of  casual  labour  be  generally  recommended.  To  some 
extent  it  may  be  found  possible  in  the  future  by  re- 
organisation of  work,  careful  arrangement  and  planning 
in  advance,  and  standardisation  of  products,  to  meet  the 
needs  in  those  classes  of  industry  which  are  subject  to 
unforeseen  and  irregular  pressure  of  orders,  without  resort 
to  overtime ;  but  in  others,  especially  those  which  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  weather  or  the  seasons,  the  need 
for  occasional  overtime  will  probably  always  remain.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  Committee  that  the  number  of  hours 
overtime  in  the  year  should  be  limited  in  the  case  of  these 
industries  to  150,  and  that  payment  at  an  increased  rate, 
say  25  per  cent,  at  least  above  normal  rates,  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  overtime. 

(6)  Cases  in  which  overtime  is  worked  to  expedite  or 
increase  production,  or  to  meet  pressure  of  orders,  but 
where  the  pressure  is  not  due  to  anything  special  in  the 
nature  of  the  business  itself.  The  need  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  employer  has  undertaken  more  work 
than  his  works  can  get  through  in  the  normal  working 
hours,  and  it  may  happen  that  overtime  in  one  factory, 
and  short  time  in  another,  occur  simultaneously.  Some 
check  is  placed  upon  the  working  of  this  kind  of  overtirfie 
by  the  demand  which  labour  makes  to-day  that  the 
additional  hours  shall  be  paid  for  at  higher  rates  of  wages  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  a  large  amount  of  such  overtime 
is  undoubtedly  worked.  The  decision  of  the  Conference 
as  to  the  proposal  they  shall  put  forward  in  regard  to  this 
class  of  overtime  is  perhaps  the  most  important  the  Con- 
ference has  to  make.  It  may  be  urged  on  the  one  hand 
with  force  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time, 
when  the  greatest  possible  production  is  needed  to  make 
good  the  losses  caused  in  almost  every  country  by  the  war, 
no  check  should  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  overtime  that 
may  be  worked,  at  any  rate  in  industries  producing  essen- 
tial articles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  unless 
the  power  to  work  overtime  is  strictly  controlled  by  the 
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provisions  of  the  Convention,  uniformity  of  working  hours 
between  the  different  industrial  countries  and  the  security 
for  the  leisure  of  the  workers,  which  it  is  the  main  object 
of  the  Convention  to  secure,  will  not  be  attained,  and  the 
principle  of  the  48  hours  week  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
rendered  nugatory.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  botli 
actual  experience  and  the  researches  which  have  been 
made  into  the  question  of  fatigue  show  that  overtime  is 
not  an  economical  means  of  increasing  production ;  that 
though  in  times  of  great  emefgency,  such  as  the  late  war, 
when  a  large  increase  of  output  is  needed  for  a  short  period, 
the  use  of  overtime  is  justified,  in  the  long  run  the  efficiency 
of  the  worker  is  affected  and  the  general  rate  of  production 
is  lowered.  The  Committee  therefore  venture  to 
suggest  that  power  to  work  overtime  should  be  limited 
to  industries  in  Schedule  C.  If,  however,  the  Conference 
think  it  necessary  to  decide  that,  in  present  circumstances 
at  any  rate,  the  power  to  work  overtime  in  other  cases 
cannot  be  entirely  taken  away,  the  Committee  recommend 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  that  the  following 
limits  and  conditions  should  be  imposed : — 

(i)  That  the  number  of  hours  overtime  in  the  year 
should  be  definitely  limited,  say  to  150  hours  a  year  for 
the  next  five  years  and  afterwards  to  100  hours, 

(ii)  That  payment  at  an  increased  rate,  say  25  per 
cent,  at  least  above  normal  ratfts  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  all  overtime. 

The  administrative  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  each 
country  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  when  embodied  in  the  national  law  will 
necessarily  vary  with  the  organisation  of  the  national 
administration,  but  there  are  certain  rules  which  appear 
to  the  Committee  to  be  essential  in  order  to  secure  an 
effective  supervision  over  the  observance  of  the  law. 
These  are  indicated  in  Article  8  of  the  draft.  The  chief 
of  these  is  that  the  working  times  in  each  establishment 
shall  be  fixed  and  notified  beforehand,  and  that  it  shall 
be  made  an  offence  against  the  law  to  employ  anyone 
outside  the  time  so  fixed.  Unless  this  is  done, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for    the  Government  inspectors 
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to  check  the  number  of  hours  which  are  being  worked  in  the 
establishment.  Different  times,  of  course,  may  be  fixed 
for  different  branches  of  work  or  sets  of  men,  though 
cond.itions  will  probably  need  to  be  imposed  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  law  by  the  transference  of  men  from  one  set 
to  another  and  in  other  ways.  The  Committee  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  times  should  be  fixed.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  found  necessary  fOr  the  State  to  fix  the  times,  or 
alternative  times  between  which  a  choice  may  be  made 
by  the  employer  (as  in  the  (existing  British  Factory  Act)  : 
in  others,  they  will  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
organised  employers  and  workers  or  the  individual  employer 
and  his  employees  :  in  others  again,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  leave  a  discretion  to  the  em.ployer. 

The  Committee  have  not  been  able,  on  the  information 
before  them,  to  consider  exhaustively  the  question  of  the 
date  when  the  Conveniiion  should  be  brought  into  operation 
and  the  question  whether  it  may  be  necessary  to  alloA\' 
delays  in  the  case  of  certain  countries  or  certain  industries. 
This  will,  they  think,  have  to  be  fully  examined  at  the 
Conference  ;  but  they  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  recently  with  the  adoption  of  the 
8  hours  day  or  48  hours  week,  it  should  be  possible  to 
bring  the  Convention  into  operation  generally  (subject  to 
such  exceptions  as  may  be  decided  on)  at  an  early  date, 
and  they  suggest  the  1st  July,  1921,  i.e.,  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  period  allowed  by  the  Treaty  (Article  405) 
for  the  passing  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

Draft  of  a  Convention  to  Limit  the  Hours  of  Work 

IN  Industrial  Undertakings  to  Forty-eight 

IN  THE  Week. 

1.  The  present  Convention  applies  to  all  industrial 
undertakings,  other  than  undertakings  in  which  only  the 
members  of  the  family  are  employed. 

Industrial  undertakings  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Mines  and  quarries. 

(7655)  '  K 
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(b)  Industries  in  which,  articles  are  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired,  ornamented,  finished  or  adapted  for  spile, 
or  materials  are  transformed  (including  the  generation 
and  transformation  of  electricity,  shipbuilding,  laundry 
work). 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway, 
harbour,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  navigation,  road,  tunnel, 
bridgfe,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water  work 
or  other  work  of  construction,  and  the  preparation  for  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or  building. 

((Z)  The  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail, 
includirig  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves, 
and  at  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  national  law  shall  define  the  line  of  division  which 
separates  industry  on  the  one  side  and  commerce  and 
agriculture  on  the  other. 

2.  The  working  hours  of  employed  persons  shall  not 
exceed  48  in  the  week,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
provided :  but  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  holding  positions  of  supervision 
or  management  or  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity 
who  are  not  usually  employed  in  manual  labour.  Where 
persons  are  employed  in  shifts,  it  shall  be  permissible  to 
employ  persons  in  excess  of  48  hours  in  any  week  if  the 
average  number  of  working  hours  over  a  period  of  one 
month  or  less  does  not  exceed  48. 

3.  The  limit  of  48  hours  may  be  exceeded  in  case  of 
accident,  breakdown  of  machinery  or  plant,  or  other 
emergency,  but  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
serious  interference  with  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
undertaking. 

4.  The  limit  of  48  hours  may  be  exceeded  in  those 
industries  or  processes  which  are  required  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry  or  process  to  be  carried  on  con- 
tinuously by  a  succession  of  shifts,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  working  hours  shall  not  exceed  56  in  the  week  on 
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the  average.  The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  shall 
not  affect  any  holidays  which  may  be  secured  to  the 
workers  in  such  industries  by  the  national  law  in  compen- 
sation for  the  weekly  rest  day. 

The  industries  included  in  Schedule  A  shall  be  regarded 
as  industries  to  which  this  Article  applies. 

5.  The  limit  of  48  hours  may  be  extended  to  60  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  classes  of  workers  included  in  Schedule  B. 

6  (a).  In  industries  in  which  the  conditions  specified  in 
Schedule  C  exist,  overtime  for  not  more  than  150  hours 
in  the  year  may  be  worked,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
a  worker  when  employed  overtime  shall  receive  a  rate  of 
pay  which  shall  be  higher  by  at  least  25  per  cent,  than  his 
normal  rate  of  pay. 

(6)  In  other  industries  overtime  for  not  more  than  150 
hours  in  the  year  during  the  next  five  years  and  afterwards 
for  not  more  than  100  hours  may  be  worked  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  in  (a). 

7.  If  any  of  the  contracting  States  claims  that  any 
industry  other  than  those  specified  in  Schedules  A,  B  or 
C  carried  on  in  its  territory  comes  within  any  of  the 
foregoing  Articles,  it  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

8.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention,  every  employer  shall  be 
required  : — 

(a)  To  notify  by  means  of  a  notice  posted  in  the  works 
or  other  suitable  place,  or  by  such  other  method  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  the  times  at  which  the 
employment  of  his  workers  commences  and  ends,  or  where 
work  is  carried  on  by  shifts,  the  times  at  which  the  em- 
ployment of  each  shift  commences  and  ends.  The  times 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  not  to  exceed  the  limits  provided  for 
under  this  Convention,  and  when  notified  shall  not  be 
changed  except  with  such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Government 
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(6)  To  notify  in  the  same  way  such  rest  times  observed 
during  the  period  of  work  as  are  not  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  working  hours. 

(c)  To  keep  a  record  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
national  law  or  order  of  the  Executive  Government  of  all 
additional  hours  worked  in  pursuance  of  Articles  3  and  6 
of  this  Convention. 

It  shall  be  made  an  offence  against  the  law  to  employ 
any  person  outside  the  times  fixed  in  pursuance  of  para- 
graph («)  or  during  the  times  fixed  in  pursuance  of  para- 
graph (b). 

9.*  In  those  countries  in  which  climatic  conditions,  the 
imperfect  development  of  industrial  organisation  or  other 
special  circumstances  render  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  workers  substantiallv  different,  the  following  modifi- 
cations of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  may  take 
effect : — • 

10.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  may  be  suspended 
in  any  country  by  order  of  the  Government,  in  the  event 
of  war  or  other  emergency  endangering  the  national 
safety. 

11.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  be  brought 
into  force  not  later  than  the  1st  July,  1921. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

I.  (a)  Industries  in  which  work  is  necessarily  carried  on  by  all  or 
the  great  majority  of  the  workers  night  and  day  for  seven  days  a  week  : — 

(i)  The  extraction  of  metal  from  the  ore,  or  the  recovering  of  metal 
by  blast  furnaces  or  other  processes,  including  blast  furnaces,  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  retorts,  electric  furnaces,  electrolytic  process  and 
the  preliminary  process  of  calcining  ores. 

(ii)  The  manufacture  of  coke  and  recovery  of  coal  by-products  from 
coal. 

*  Note.  It  will  bs  necessary  in  accordance  with  Article  405  of  the 
Treaty  to  consider  the  modifications  necessary  in  the  case  of  special 
countries,  but  as  the  replies  of  Japan,  China,  India  and  other  countries 
had  not  been  received  when  this  report  was  drafted,  the  Committee 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  recommendations  in  regard  to 
them.    [Cf.  p.  134] 
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•(iii)  The  production  and  refining  of  mineral  oil,  including  oil  from 
shale. 

(iv)  Public  Utility  services  (gas,  electricity,  water). 

(b)  Branches  of  industry  in  which  work  is  necessarily  carried  on 
night  and  day  for  seven  days  a  week,  but  which  constitute  a  portion 
only,  and  generally  a  small  portion,  of  the  work  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  : — 

(i)  Continuous  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  including 
synthetic  dyes. 

(ii)  Sugar  refining  (char-house). 

(iii)  Manufacture  of  condensed  milk  (receiving  department  and 
vacuum  pan,  pasteurising  and  cooling  departments). 

(iv)  Cement  manufacture  (Schneider  kiln  and  rotary  kiln  processes). 

(v)    Steel  manufacture  (smelting  department). 

(vi)  Works  of  construction  (tunnelling  by  compressed  air,  work  of 
pump  and  engine  attendants). 

(vii)  Salt  works  (work  of  lump  men  and  wallers). 

(viii)  Glass  manufacture  (founders,  teasers,  casters,  drawers,  Lehr 
kiln-men  and  cave-men  in  sheet  and  plate  works). 

(ix)  Mines  (minding  of  pumps,  fans,  furnaces,  winding). 

(X) 

(xi) 

II.  Industries  in  which  work,  though  not  carried  on  day  and  night, 
is  necessarily  carried  on  seven  days  a  week,  e.g.,  manufacture  of  milk 
products,  other  than  condensed  milk. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Classes  of  work  common  to  most  industries  which  require  to  be 
exempted  from  the  limit  of  48  hours  because  of  the  special  conditions 
of  the  employment : — 

(i)  Persons  who  have  to  come  in  before  the  normal  hour  for  beginning 
work,  or  to  remain  after  the  day's  work  is  over,  e.g.,  boiler  attendants, 
engine-men,  electricians,  oilers  and  greasers,  cleaners,  time-keepers 
and 'checkers. 

(ii)  Persons  who  have  to  come  in  early  to  prepare  material,  e.g., 
sponge  makers  in  baking  trade,  moulders'  labourers  in  foundries. 

(iii)  Works  maintenance  staff,  whose  duty  is  to  carry  out  repars. 

(iv)  Laboratory  chemists  and  persons  engaged  in  research  work 
and  testing  work. 

(v)  Furnace  men  (including  glass  tank  men  and  teasers),  retort  men, 
men  employed  on  works  gas  plants. 

(vi)  Annealers  engaged  on  continuous  work  (i.e.,  on  work  where  the 
annealing  takes  several  days  to  perform),  and  kiln-men,  oven-men 
and  stove-men. 

(vii)  Day  and  night  watchmen,  caretakers,  pointsmen  on  works 
railways. 

(viii) 

(ix).... 
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SCHEDULE  C. 


(i)  Industries  liable  to  press  of  work  at  certain  recurring  seasons  of 
the  year,  e.g.,  aerated  water  making,  beer-bottling,  printing  and  book- 
binding, preparation  of  food,  malting,  manufacture  of  ice,  seed  cleaning 
and  grading,  making  and  repairing  of  agricultural  implements  or 
macMnery,  manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 

(ii)  Industries  liable  to  sudden  press  of  orders  arising  from  unforeseen 
«vents,  e.g.,  making-up  of  wearing  apparel,  job-dyeing  and  dry  cleaning, 
biscuit  making,  warehouses  in  which  goods  are  made  up  for  shipping 
•orders,  packing-case  making  for  shipping  orders,  farriers,  ship-repairing, 
dock  labouring. 

(iii)  Industries  in  which  the  article  manufactured  or  material  used 
is  of  a  perishable  nature,  e.g.,  fish-curing,  preserving  of  fruit,  preserving 
of  meat,  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  extraction  of  whale  oil,  manu- 
facture of  glue  and  gelatine. 

(iv)  Industries  in  which  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  or 
process  cannot  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof  be  accurately  prescribed, 
■e.g.,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  textile  printing,  metal  rolling  mills  and 
foundries,  lead  pipe  making,  copper  refiningj  wire  drawing,  paper- 
mills,  baking  of  bread  or  biscuits,  tanneries,  starch  and  cornflour  works, 
vulcanising  of  rubber,  sheathing  or  covering  of  electric  cables. 

(v)  Factories  driven  by  water  power  only  which  are  liable  to  be 
stopped  by  drought  or  flood. 

(vi) 

(vii) 
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APPENDIX. 

[I etier  isi,iied  hy  the  Organising  Comiuifiee. 


May  lOlh,  1919.  International  Labour  Conferekoe, 

Opeices  of  the  Organising  Committee, 
53,  Parliament  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1. 
Sir, 

ITHE  Peace  Conference  at  its  plenary  sitting  on  the  llth  April 
approved  the  draft  Convention  submitted  to  it  by  the  Commission  on 
International  Labour  Legislation.!  The  text  of  the  Convention  as 
accepted  by  the  Peace  Conference  is  enclosed  herewith.^  The  Con- 
vention provides  for  the  institution  of  an  International  Organisation, 
to  which  all  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  belong,  and 
which  will  consist  of  an  International  Labour  Conference  and  an 
International  Labour  0£B.ce,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  further  provides  in  Article  38*  and  the  Annexf  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  International  Labour  Conference  shall  take 
place  at  Washington  in  October  of  this  year,  and  that  an  International 
Organising  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 
At  its  plenary  sitting  the  Peace  Conference  approved  the  immediate 
appointment  of  the  Organising  Committee  and  authorised  it  to  proceed 

*  Article  38,  paragraphs  1  and  2. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  shall  take  place  in  October,  1919. 
The  place  and  agenda  for  this  meeting  shall  be  as  specified  in  the  Annex 
annexed  hereto. 

Arrangements  for  the  convening  and  the  organisation  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  made  by  the  Government  designated 
for  the  purpose  in  the  said  Annex.  That  Government  shall  be  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  documents  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
by  an  International  Committee  constituted  as  provided  in  the  said 
Annex. 

t  Protocol,  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Washington. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  requested  to 
convene  the  Conference. 

The  International  Organising  Committee  will  consist  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The  Committee 
may,  if  it  thinks  necessary,  invite  other  members  to  appoint 
representatives. 
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with  its  work  at  once.     In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
the  Committee  has  been  constituted  as  follows  : — 
United  States  op  America  : 

Dr.   J.   T.   Shotwell  (provisionally),   Professor  at   Columbia 
University. 
Geeat  Britain  : 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secrctaiy  of 
State,  Home  Office. 
France : 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine,  Councillor  of  State,  Director  of  Labour. 
Italy  : 

Mr.  di  Palma  Castiglione,  Inspector  of  Emigration. 
Japan : 

Dr.  M.  Oka,  formerly  Director  of  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Affairs  at  the  Blinistry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Belgium  : 

Mr.  E.  Mahaim,  Professor  at  Liege  University. 

SwiTZERLiND  : 

Mr.   W.   E.   Rappard    (provisionally),   Professor   at   Geneva 
University. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Butler, 
C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  offices  of  the  Committee  will  for  the  present  be  at  53,  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  but  will  be  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1919.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  London  office. 

The  Organising  Committee  now  has  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
questionnaire  in  regard  to  the  Agenda  for  the  first  Conference  laid 
down  in  the  Annex  to  the  Convention*  and  to  bring  to  the  notice 

*  Annex.     Agenda  : — 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  8-hours  day  or  of  the  48-hours 

week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemployment. 

3.  Women's  Employment : — 

(a)  Before    and    after   child-birth,   including    the    question    of 

maternity  benefit. 
(6)  During  the  night, 
(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children  :-— 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

[h)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension   and   application   of  the   International   Convention 

adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  women  employed  in  industry,  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches. 
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of  your  Government  certain  otter  points  dealt  with  in  the  Convention, 
to  which  their  attention  is  desirable  in  viewof  the  forthcoming  Conference 
at  Washington. 

Agenda. 

In  drawing  up  the  questionnaire,  the  Committee  have  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  most .  complete  information  available  in  regard  to  the 
existing  legislation  and  practice  in  the  different  countries  in  respect  of 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  various  items  of  the  Agenda,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  respective  Governments  as  to  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Conference.  When  this  information  is  received, 
the  Committee  propose  to  collate  and  tabulate  the  results  in  a  printed 
statement,  and  to  draw  up  suggestions  for  draft  conventions  or  recom- 
meniations,  based  on  the  information  received,  for  submission  to  the 
Conference  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  These  documents  will  be 
communicated  to  the  Delegates  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  Conference 
through  their  respective  Governments.  ' 

In  view  of  the  short  time  at  the  Committee's  disposal,  if  the  work 
of  collating  and  circulating  the  results  of  their  present  enquiry  is  to 
be  completed  in  time  to  enable  the  Delegates  to  study  them  before 
departing  for  Washington,  the  Committee  respectfully  request  that 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  may  be  forwarded  to  them  at  the 
earhest  possible  date,  and  in  any  case  that  they  should  not  reach 
London  later  than  the  30th  June. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  the  work  of  collating  and  tabulating 
the  answers,  it  is  also  requested  that  they  may,  where  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  a  translation  into  either  EngHsh  or  French,  unless 
one  of  these  languages  is  used  in  the  original.  In  order  furthet  to 
save,  time,  anl.  in  the  spirit  of  Article  11  of  the  Convention,t  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Government  Department  entrusted  with '  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  information  in  each  country  should  be 
instructed  to  forward  it  direct  to  the  offices  of  the  Organising  Committee. 

Prdiminary  Business. 

The  Organising  Committee  would  also  point  out  that  the  following 
items  of  business  relating  to  the  internal  procedure  of  the  Conference 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Conference. 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Office. 

t  Article  11. 

The  Government  Departments  of  any  of  the  Members  which  deal 
with  questions  of  industry  and  employment  may  communicate  directly 
with  the  Director  through  the  Eepresentative  of  their  Government  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  or  failing  any 
such  Representative,  through  siich  other  qualified  official  as  the 
Government  may  nominate  for  the  purpose. 
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2.  The  approval  of-  rules  of  procedure,  of  which  a  draft  is  being 
prepared  fey  the  Committee  and  will  be  circulated  with  the 
documents  above  mentioned. 

Appaintment  of  Delegates  and  Advisers. 

As  regards  the  points  in  the  Convention  itself  which  require  attention 
in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Conference,  the  Committee  desire  respectfully 
to  call  atteiation  of  your  Government  to  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Convention  : — 

Article  3  provides  that  the  Confei^ence  "  shall  be  composed  of  four 
Eepresentatives  of  each  of  the  Members,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
Government  Delegates  and  the  two  others  shall  be  Delegates  representing 
respectively  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  of  each  of  the  Members. 

"  Each  Delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  advisers,  who  shall  not 
exceed  two  in  number  for  each  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting. 
When  questions  specially  affecting  women  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
Conference,  one  at  least  of  the  advisers  should  be  a  woman. 

"  The  Members  undertake  to  nominate  non-Government  Delegates 
and  advisers  chosen  in  agreement  with  the  industrial  organisations, 
if  such  organisations  exist,  which  are  most  representative  of  employers 
or  workpeople,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their  respective  coimtries. 

"  Advisers  shall  not  speak  except  on  a  request  made  by  the  Delegate 
whom  they  accompany  and  by  the  special  authorisation  of  the  President 
of  the  Coiaferetice,  and  may  not  vote. 

"  A  Delegate  may,  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to  the  President, 
appoint  one  of  his  advisers  to  act  as  his  deputy,  and  the  adviser,  while 
so  acting,  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  and  vote. 

"  The  names  of  the  Delegates  and  their  advisers  will  be  communicated 
to  the  International  Labour  Office  by  the  Government  of  each  of  the 
members. 

"  The  credentials  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers  shall  be  subject 
to  scrutiny  by  the  Conference,  which  may,  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
cast  by  the  Delegates  present,  refuse  to  admit  any  Delegate  or  adviser 
whom  it  deems  not  to  have  been  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 
article." 

Your  Government  will  accordingly  in  due  course  be  requested  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  forward  through 
its  Foreign  Office  the  names  of  the  Delegates  who  will  represent  it, 
together  with  those  of  the  Delegates  representing  its  employers  and 
workpeople,  and  at  the  same  time  to  forward  the  names  of  the  advisers 
who  will  accompany  the  Delegates.  The  Committee  would  be  much 
obliged  if  the  names  of  the  Delegates  and  advisers  could  be 
communicated  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Bach  Delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  two  advisers  for  each  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting,  but  where  it  is  feasible  advisers  might 
well  be  appointed  who  can  deal  with  more  than  one  item.     It  should 
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also  be  pointed  out  that  as  several  of  the  questions  on  the  agenda 
affect  women,  one  at  least  of  the  advisers  appointed  should  be  a  woman. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  3  provides  that  the  credentials  of  the 
Delegates  and  their  advisers  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  accordingly  requested  that  the  nomination  of  each 
Delegate  and  adviser  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving 
his  quaHfications,  and  also  giving  the  names  of  the  organisations  in 
agreement  with  whom  the  Delegates  and  advisers  of  employers  or 
workpeople  were  chosen. 

The  Committee  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  success  of  the  Conference  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  each 
of  the  Governments  to  make  widely  known  among  associations  of 
employers  and  workers  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  International 
Organisation,  and  to  secure  their  interest  and  co-operation  in  the 
matter. 

E.r.'penses. 

Under  Article  13  each  Government  participating  in  the  Conference 
will  pay  the  travelling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  its  four  Delegates 
and  their  advisers.  Under  Article  38*  it  is  provided  that  all  other 
expenses  connected  with  the  First  Meeting  will  be  borne  by  the  Members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  The  United  States  Government,  having  agreed  to  undertake 
the  convening  of  the  Conference,  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  will  in  due  course  furnish  the  necessary  information  in  regard 
to  them  to  the  Members. 

We  have  to  add  that  this  letter  is  being  addressed  to  the  Governments 
of  all  the  original  Members  of  the  League  as  set  out  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  truth  and  respect. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

ARTHUE  FONTAINE, 

Chairman. 
H.   B.   BUTLEE, 

Secretary. 


*  Article  38,  paragraph  3. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  meeting  and  of  all  subsequent  meetings 
held  before  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  able  to  establish  a  general 
funJ,  other  than  the  expenses  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers,  will 
be  borne  by  the  Members  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Internationa,!  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union. 
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QUESTIO^'NAIRE. 


A.E.  1. 


Note  1. — The  Government  is  asked,  if  possible,  to  give  its  answers  to 
th'i  questions  in  French  or  English,  and  also  to  supply  a  translation  in 
one  ofthdse  languages  of  all  essential  documents. 

Note  2. — For  Federal  States  the  answers  should  be  given  not  only  for 
the  central  Government,  hut  also  for  the  prindpallocal  Governments  which 
hive  legislative  authorifii  in  labour  matters. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CONFERENCE. 

OCTOBEB   1919. 


Iteyn  1  of  the  Agenda  :   Application  of  the  principle  of  the  Eight 
Hours'  Day  or  48  Hours'  Week. 


I. — Present  Law  and  Practice 

1.  {a)  In  what  industries*  is  the 
limit  of  eight  hours  a  day  or 
48  hours  a  week  already 
enforced  by  law  or  adminis- 
trative order  ? 
[h]  Please  state  the  extent  of 
the  application  of  .the  laws 
or  orders  in  each  industry, 
i.e.,  whether  they  apply  to 
.  all  workers  or  only  to 
certain  classes,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  to  which  classes. 

(c)  Please  state  whether  the 
limit  of  eight  hours  a  day 
or  48  hours  a  week  is 
allowed  to  be  exceeded  in 
certain  circumstances  and 
under  certain  conditions, 
and  if  so,  in  what  circum- 
stances and  under  what 
conditions. 

[d)  Please  attach  the  text  of 
any  laws  or  administrative 
orders. 


*  The  term  "  industry  "  should  be  interpreted  n\  its  most  sjeneTal 
sense  and  as  including  transport. 
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2.  (a)  In  what  other  industries  is 

the  limit  in  fact  observed 
without  legal  obligation, 
whether  under  general  agree- 
ment between  the  employers 
and  the  workers  in  the 
industry  or  by  custom  ? 

(b)  Please  state  the  extent  of 
the  application  of  the  agree- 
ment or  custom  in  each 
industry,  i.e.,  whether  it 
applies  to  all  workers  or 
only  to  certain  classes,  and, 
in  the  latter  case,  to  which 
classes. 

(c)  Whether  the  hmit  of  eight 
hours  a  day  or  48  hours  s 
week  is  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  certain  circum- 
stances and  under  certain  - 
conditions,  and,  if  so.  in 
what  circumstances  and 
under  what  conditions. 

{d)  Please  attach  a  summary  of 
the  chief  provisions  of  any 
general  agreements.- 

//. — Proposals  for  Legislation  under  considerahmi  at  'present  time. 

3.  It  is  asked  that  full  particulars 
of  any  proposals  for  legislation  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  legislature  may  be  fur- 
nished, with  the  text  of  the  Bill  or 
Bills. 

///.—  Observations. 

4 .  {a)  Is  the  Government  prepared 

to  adopt  the  limit  of  eight 
hours  a  day  exclusive  of 
rest  time  ? 
(6)  Is  the  Government  prepared 
to  adopt  the  limit  of  48 
hours  a  week  exclusive  of 
"  rest  time  "  ? 

(c)  How  should  "  rest  time  '"  be 
defined  ? 
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5.  (a)  Should,  the  actual  hours  of 

work  for  each  day  be  fixed 
in  advance  ?  If  so,  should 
they  be  fixed — 

(i)  By  the  employers,  or 

(ii)  By  agreement  be- 
tween employers 
and  trade  unions, 
or 

(iii)  By  administrative 
order  1 

(&)  If  the  actual  hours  of  work 
are  not  fixed  in  advance, 
how  is  the  limit  of  eight 
hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a 
week  to  be  enforced  ? 

6.  (a)  Will    it    be    necessary    to 

except  from  the  hmit  of 
eight  hours  a  day,  if  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted — 

(i)  Any  industries. 

(ii)  Branches  of  industry. 

(iii)  Particular  classes  of 
workers  ? 

(6)  What  other  limit  is  proposed 
for  adoption  in  each  case  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  reasons  in 
each  case  which  make  the 
exception  necessary  ? 

7.  (a)  Will    it    be    necessary    to 

except  from  the  limit  of  48 
hours,  if  proposed  to  be 
adopted — 

(i)  Any  industries. 

(ii)  Branches  of  industry. 

(iii)  Particular  classes  of 
workers  ? 

(6)  What  other  limit  is  proposed 
for  adoption  in  each  case  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  reasons  in  each 
case  which  make  the  ex- 
ception necessary  ? 
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8.  (a)  Will  it  be  necessary  to  allow 

supplementary  hours  (over- 
time) in  excess  of  the  limit 
for  seasonal  industries,  for 
exceptional  circumstances, 
in  case  of  accidents,  or 
otherwise  ?  It  is  asked  that 
as  full  particulars  as  possible 
may  be  given. 

(b)  What  limits  will  it  be 
possible  to  impose  on  such 
supplementary  hours  ? 

(c)  Will  a  compensatory  reduc- 
tion of  hours  be  provided 
at  other  times  ? 

9.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  allow 

any  "  delays  "  before  the 
limit  of  hours  is  applied  ? 

(a)  Generally. 

(6)  For  particular  industries. 

(c)  Particular   districts. 

The  dates  should  be  specified  in 
each  case. 

NOTE. — In  the  exceptional  case  of  the  countries  indicated 
in  article  19,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Convention  establishing  the 
International  Labour  Conference,  an  equivalent  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work  suitable  in  the  special  circumstances  should 
be  indicated,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  is  calculated  explained. 
The  replies  to  the  above  questionnaire  should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  equivalent  proposed. 
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PEEFATOEY    NOTE. 

At  the  Plenary  Sitting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  11th  April,  1919, 
the  following  Eesolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  the  Conference  approves  the  Draft  Convention  creating 
a  permanent  organisation  for  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  labour  conditions  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Labour  Commission,  with  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  British  Delegation  ;  instructs  the  Secretariat 
to  request  the  Governments  concerned  to  nominate  forthwith 
their  representatives  on  the  Organising  Committee  for  the 
October  Conference,  and  authorises  that  Committee  to  proceed 
at  once  with  its  work." 

The  Committee  having  been  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  Part  XIII  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  issued  a  letter  and  series 
of  questionnaires  dealing  with  the  Items  of  the  Agenda  specified  in 
the  Treaty.  This  letter  together  with  the  questionnaire  dealing  with 
the  BecoQd  item  of  the  Agenda  will  be  found  on  page  133. 

The  present  report  analyses  and  summarises  the  material  contained 
in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  received  from  the  difEerent  Govern- 
ments, and  the  Committee  present  as  a  result  of  their  examination  of 
this  material  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  they 
suggest  may  afEord  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the 
Conference. 

A  list  of  the  Governments  from  whom  replies  had  been  received 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  given  on  page  143,  and  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  to  them  their  thanks  for  the  information  they  have 
furnished  and  their  appreciation  of  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  the  limited  time  available. 

The  Committee  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  allow  a  longer  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  replies,  and  they  fear  also  that  their  report 
may  suffer  from  deficiencies  and  errors,  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
if  the  time  at  their  disposal  had  been  longer.  They  trust,  however, 
that  it  may  prove  of  assistance  to  the  Conference  in  dealing  with  the. 
problems  before  it. 

H.  B.  BuTLEK,  Arthur  Fontaine, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

I8th  August,  1919. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Information  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  Unemploy- 
ment has  been  specially  supphed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Governments  to  whom-  the  questionnaire*  was  addressed ; 
and  many  of  them  have  forwarded  oflB.cial  documents  and 
periodicals  from  which  supplementary  information  has 
been  obtained.  In  addition,  material  of  a  more  general 
character  has  been  used,  such  as  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment.  The  information 
suppKed  by  the  Governments  covered  three  subjects — ^the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problem,  the  prevention  of 
unemployment,  and  the  provision  against  unemployment. 
These,  therefore,  will  be  treated  as  the  chief  sections  of  the 
Report. 

The  Committee  has  confined  itself  to  an  examination  oi 
information  drawn  from  the  above  sources  and  to  recording 
the  conclusions  which  such  examination  would  appear  to 
indicate.  It  has  not  considered  its  function  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  any  particular  thesis  or  the  expression  ol 
any  opinions  of  a  theoretical  character. 

The  official  information  received  is  generally  confined 
in  regard  to  each  State,  to  the  problem  as  it  appears  within 
the  frontiers  of  that  State,  and  in  all  industrial  States  the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  reported  to  be  serious ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  same  problem  appears  in  many  difierent 
States  does  not  prove  necessarily  that  its  solution  should  be 
attempted  by  international  action.  It  may,  however,  be 
expected  that  the  nature  of  unemployment  rnay  be  better 
understood  by  a  comparison  of  the  experience  of  many 
peoples  and  that  information  as  to  the  methods  of  treating 
unemployment  used  in  one  State  may  provide  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  methods  in  other  States, 

*  See  page  133. 


There  are,  however,  certain  aspects  of  unemployment  of 
an  international  character  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  replies  and  these  chiefly  have  regard  to  the  economic 
forces  which  cross  frontiers,  as,  for  example,  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  financial  crises  originally  local  or 
even  artificial  spreading  to  industry  and  becoming  inter- 
national, thus  affecting  employment  in  all  countries,  and 
the  effect  of  unemployment  in  decreasing  exports  or 
imports,  and  therefore  causing  distress  in  foreign  countries. 
These  international  issues  are  described  in  greater  detail 
below.  It  is  not  impHed  that  the  international  aspects  of 
the  problem  can  be  dealt  with  separately  from  those  other 
aspects  which  are  chiefly  national  or  local ;  but  the  inter- 
national aspects  can  be  distinguished  from  others,  and  may 
become  the  subject  of  international  agreement  or  conven- 
tions. It  is  accordingly  to  such  aspects  that  the  following 
Report  has  been  chiefly  devoted. 

Further,  the  Committee  has  not  considered  it  to  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of  unemployment,  and 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Eeport  the  unemployed 
person  is  regarded  as  one  who  is  seeking  work  for  wages, 
but  is  unable  to  find  any  suited  to  his  capacities,  and 
under  conditions  which  are  reasonable,  judged  by  local 
standards.     This  will  exclude  : — 

(1)  Those  who  are  unemployed  through  old  age,  illness 
or  physical  defect ;  and 

(2)  Those  who  are  unemployable  through  aversion  to 
work  or  unfitness  for  work. 

The  kinds  of  wage-earners  covered  may  be  classified  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  Those  who  are  normally  in  permanent  employment 
{e.g.,  engineers,  cotton  spinners,  &c.). 

(2)  Those  who  are  normally  employed  on  irregular  or 
seasonal  work  {e.g.,  builders  and  men  on  construction  of 
works. 

(3)  Casual  labourers  {e.g.,  dock  and  wharf  workers, 
porters  and  the  "  frfnge  "  in  large  industries). 


CHAPTER    I. 


NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

It  kas  already  been  stated  that  the  first  part  of  the 
questionnaire  issued  by  the  Committee  related  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  problem.  The  rephes  received 
include  a  general  survey  of  the  situation  ;  they  naturally 
deal  in  many  cases  with  the  fundamental  causes  involved 
and  some  are  of  considerable  length.  It  was  accordingly 
not  thought  desirable  to  quote  them  in  full,  particularly 
as  to  have  done  so  would  have  involved  considerable 
repetition.  An  analysis  of  them,  however,  brings  out  the 
following  main  considerations. 

It  is  pointed  out,  notably  in  the  reply  of  the  French 
Government,  that  the  character  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  such  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation 
from  the  wage-system  as  a  whole  and  the  social  and 
industrial  organisation  at  the  moment  prevalent  in  most 
countries.  Unemployment  is  stated  to  be  inevitable  so 
long  as  the  organisation  of  the  work  of  wage-earners 
remains  what  it  has  been  ;  and  therefore  reUef  of  distress 
is  irrelevant  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  however 
necessary  it  may  be  for  social  welfare  in  general. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  problem  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  has 
probably  been  changed  considerably  by  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  transition  to  peace.  It  is  suggested  that  no 
evidence  exists  which  can  indicate  what  will  be  the  natiire 
and  extent  of  unemployment  in  five  or  ten  years'  time ; 
for,  although  the  deeper  currents  of  finance,  commerce  and 
industry  continue  to  be  what  they  were  before  the  war, 
although  the  wage-system  and  large-scale  industry  still 
exist,  so  much  has  been  changed  that  the  pre-war  figures 
and  the  experience  of  war-time  are  very  unreliable  indica- 
tions of  what  the  new  situation  will  be. 


Certain  definite  changes  are  noted  wliich  will  perhaps 
permanently  afEect  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  its 
solution.     The  chief  changes  are  as  follows  : — 

{a)  New  Institutions. — Entirely  new  governments  have 
been  established  in  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  regions 
of  the  former  Eussian  Empire,  Germany,  Austria,  &c. 
These  have  new  laws  and  new  methods  of  administration. 
Besides  new  governments,  new  social  institutions  have 
been  set  up  under  old  governments.  New  employment 
ofl&ces,  new  methods  of  organising  public  works,  new 
regulations  of  hours,  &c.,  will  all  afiect  unemployment. 
Further,  the  franchise  is  now  difierent  in  many  States, 
and  the  rate  of  labour  legislation  may  be  much  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  war. 

(6)  The  Position  of  the  Workers. — The  industrial  posi- 
tion of  manual,  and  other  workers  is  changing  in  many 
countries  ;  and  better  organisation  of  the  workers,  as  well 
as  closer  co-operation  between  Trade  Unions  and  Em- 
ployers' Associations,  may  tend  to  stabilise  employment.* 

*  The  French  Government  refers  to  Joint  Industrial  Coimcils  as  a 
possible  means  of  assisting  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
on  Scientific  Management  advises  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Building 
Industry  in  Great  Britain  as  follows  : — 

When  all  other  methods  of  providing  steady  and  adequate  employ- 
ment for  the  operatives  have  been  exhausted,  then  the  Industry  is 
faced  with  the  question  of  its  responsibility  towards  its  employees 
during  possible  periods  of  unemployment.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  overhanging  :(ear  of  unemployment  must  be  finally  removed  before 
the  operative  can  be  expected  whole-heartedly  to  give  of  his  best. 
Considerations  of  humanity  and  efiB.ciency  alike,  therefore,  demand  that 
provision  shall  be  made  by  the  Industry  itself  adequately  to  maintain 
the  operative  and  his  family  during  any  period  of  unemployment  arising 
from  caiises  outside  his  control. 

This  accomplished,  we  believe  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  industry 
will  experience  a  great  and  vitalising  change,  and  that  efficiency  of 
production  will  be  much  increased. 

We  accordingly  suggest  that  termination  of  employment  upon  any 
job  should  be  subject  to  one  week's  notice  instead  of  one  houj  (except 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock-out),  and  that  the  local  Employment 


(c)  After-war  Conditions. — ^Although  the  conditions  pre- 
valent in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  may  not  be  per- 
manent, it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will  ever  be  a  return 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  July,  1914.  The  relation 
of  States  has  been  altered.  Some  industrial  nations  will 
have  fewer  exports  than  in  1914.  The  transport  system 
is  changing.  Consumable  goods  will  be  in  abnormal 
demand  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  enormous  pubhc  works  to  be  undertaken,  large 
government  loans,  a  large  amount  of  paper  money,  and  very 
fluctuating  exchanges.  The  features  of  the  war  period  will 
probably  survive  at  least  for  many  years  in  regard  to  rates 
of  wages  and  prices.  These  are  totally  diverse  from 
those  of  the  pre-war  period.  The  casualties  due  to  the  war, 
the  partial  cessation  of  emigration,  the  decrease  in  the 
birth-rate,  and  the  conditions  of  military  service  will 
certainly  affect  employment  for  many  years. 

All  these  facts  wiU  have  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  probable  natiire  and  extent  of  unemployment  in  the 
future. 

Attention  is  drawn  in  most  of  the  repHes  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  prevaihng  features  in  all  unemployment. 
Inasmuch  as  persons  desirous  of  working  are  unable  to 
find  work,  a  loss  of  industrial  energy  and  potential  wealth 
is  involved  which  afiects  all  nations.  A  defective  organisa- 
tion of  industry  is  thus  indicated.  The  nature  of  unem- 
ployment, however,  is  best  understood  not  by  reference  to 


Committee  should  be  imm.ediately  notified  of  such  approaching  ter- 
minations, and  also  of  all  vacancies  occurring. 

The  machinery  for  filling  vacancies  already  exists  in  the  Trade  Union 
organizations,  and  should  be  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
in  order  to  supplement  the  State  Employment  Exchanges  so  far  as  the 
Building  Industry  is  concerned. 

We  further  recommend  that  in  cases  of  unavoidable  unemployment, 
the  maintenance  of  its  unemployed  members  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  Industry  through  its  Employment  Committees,  and  that  the 
necessary  revenue  shall  be  raised  by  means  of  a  fixed  percentage  on  the 
wages  bills,  and  paid  weekly  to  the  Employment  Committee  by  each 
employer  on  the  joint  certificate  of  himself  and  a  shop  steward  or  other 
accredited  Trade  Union  representative. 
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effects  on  industry  and  commerce,  but  by  reference  to  the 
social  consequences — disease,  premature  death  and  incom- 
petent citizenship — which  affect  unemployed  persons,  their 
dependents,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  society  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  These  consequences  follow  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  the  unemployed  wage-earner  has  no  reserves 
of  wealth.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  rates  of  wages,  and  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  without  constant  reference  to  the  wages 
normally  received  by  the  class  of  persons,  some  of  whom 
may  be  unemployed. 

In  addition  to  those  who  are  periodically  without  work, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  workers  are  under- 
employed, that  is  to  say,  their  time  is  never  fully  occupied, 
the  wages  for  the  time  occupied  are  too  low  to  maintain 
their  efficiency  in  times  during  which  they  are  unoccupied, 
and  yet  they  have  just  as  much  work  in  their  chief  occupa- 
tions as  to  prevent  their  seeking  other  occupations.  The 
waste  of  energy  and  industrial  ability  involved  in  under- 
employment seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the  tendency  of 
each  industry,  as  at  present  organised,  to  have  its  own 
reserve  of  labour. 

The  general  character  of  unemployment,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  such  that,  although  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
number  unemployed  in  a  series  of  years  or  in  different 
seasons  in  different  countries,  there  is  in  most  countries  at 
all  times  a  permanent  residuum  of  workers  whose  need 
for  work  is  not  met.  The  existence  of  this  permanent 
residuum  of  unemployed  or  under-employed  persons 
does  not,  however,  imply  that  there  is  not  or  cannot 
be  a  demand  for  more  labour,  but  that  (i)  the  surplus 
may  be  in  the  wrong  district,  or  may  be  of  the  wrong 
class  for  the  purpose  of  employment ;  and  that  (ii)  the 
conflicting  "  pulls "  of  great  numbers  of  independent 
employers  may  render  the  worker  "  immobile."  There 
are  also  certain  human  factors,  such  as  the  reluctance 
of  the  worker  to  move  his  home,  which  reslrict  the  oppor- 
tunities of  re-employment  for  those  who  are  unemployed. 
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Kinds  op  Unemployment. 

In  many  of  tlie  replies  classifications  are  given  of  the 
kinds  of  unemployment.  Four  chief  classes  are  generally 
mentioned  and,  so  far  as  statistical  material  is  available, 
these  have  been  illustrated  in  the  tables  and  charts 
attached. 

(a)  Cyclical  Unemployment. 

In  certain  periods  during  a  series  of  years,  all  countries 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  unemployed,  and  these  are 
times  of  general  depression  of  trade.  The  figures  in  Table  I 
{see  page  13)  and  Chart  I  show  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  certain  trade  unions  in  certain  countries 
during  a  series  of  years.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
(i)  the  figures  for  trades  not  covered,  if  they  were  known, 
might  increase  or  decrease  the  percentage,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  which  result  would  follow  ;  (ii)  the 
figures  of  each  country  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  others,  for  the  trades  covered  are  different  in  each 
case  and  the  principles  on  which  the  figures  are  calculated 
are  different ;  (iii)  the  nvtmber  covered  by  the  trades  making 
returns  varies  through  different  years  ;  (iv)  the  unemploy- 
ment recorded  may  differ  in  character  in  the  different 
countries,  since  in  any  country  unemployment  may  not 
be  due  to  lack  of  work  in  that  country,  but  to  the  immo- 
bility of  labour.  For  example,  the  unemployment  per- 
centage in  France  in  agriculture  is  noticeable  in  the  census 
of  1911,  which  was  taken  in  the  spring,  although  in  the 
summer  many  thousands  of  Belgians,  Spaniards  and 
ItaHans  were  brought  in  for  the  corn  harvest  and  the 
gathering  of  grapes.  Again,  in  Belgium,  in  1912,  60,000 
francs  were  paid  in  Ghent  in  unemployment  insurance, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Ghent  reported  a  lack  of  workers. 

Although  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  different 
countries  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  scale,  the  variations 
in  the  percentages  can  be  compared.  These  variations 
are  set  out  in  Chart  I,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the 
rise   and    fall    in    the    numbers    unemployed    during  a 
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series  of  years  is  very  similar  in  all  countries  for  which 
statistics  are  available  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded that  in  most  countries  there  was  probably  less 
unemployment  in  1906  and  1907  than  in  the  years  imme- 
diately before  and  after,*  and  that  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  was  again  falling  in  1911  and  1912.  These 
facts  would  appear  to  show  that  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
unemployment  are  international  in  character  and  probably 
in  their  causes. 

*  References  are  made  in  many  of  the  replies  to  the  general  industrial 
crisis  of  1907  and  1908.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main 
eSects  of  that  crisis  on  employment  based  on  the  replies  and  on 
various  oflBcial  publications. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  American  financial  crisis  of  1907  was 
that  throughout  the  following  year  unemployment  was  exceptionally 
acute  both  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  the  chief  industrial 
countries  of  Europe. 

In  all  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  United  States  vast  numbers 
of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  One  Philadelphia  firm  of 
locomotive  builders  alone  discharged  4,000  workpeople  during  the 
first  month  of  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States 
industrial  areas  the  number  of  people  who  lost  employment  was  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  employed  prior  to  the  crisis.  Works  were 
partially  closed  down,  number  of  working  days  per  week  reduced, 
and  the  general  level  of  wages  fell.  Immigration  was  strongly  dis- 
couraged by  the  Authorities,  and  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  foreign 
workpeople  from  the  country. 

In  Europe  similar  effects  were  felt  almost  in  the  same  degree, 
especially  in  the  textile  trades.  Throughout  the  year  the  English 
cotton  trade  reported  severe  depression.  Works  were  partially  closed 
down  and  9utput  greatly  reduced.'  In  April  the  visible  supply  of 
American  cotton  was  400,000  bales  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
April.  The  woollen  industry,  and  practically  all  the  major  industries, 
reflected  the  same  depression.  The  rate  of  pauperism  throughout  the 
country  was  6  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  France  there  was  a  great  depression  throughout  the  year,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  textile  industries.  In  Holland  there  was 
exceptional  unemployment  in  all  the  textile  trades.  The  autumn 
revival  of  the  tailoring  trade  was  much  less  marked  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  ;  and  both  diamond  cutting  and  printing  were  much 
below  the  normal.  In  Belgium  the  general  level  of  unemployment 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  A  comparison  of 
trade  union  unemployment  figures  for  October,  1907,  and  October. 
1908,  shows  a  rise  of  4  •  2  per  cent.  In  Sweden,  the  number  unemployed 
in  1909  was  about  60,000,  and  the  depression  had  been  so  great  after 
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Table  No.  I. — Cyclical  Fluctuations  in  Employment. 

Mean  Percentage   of  Workpeople  in    certain  Trade  Unions 
Unemployed  in  each  or  the  Years  1904-13. 


Year. 

New 
York 
State 

(U.S.A.). 

Bel- 
gium. 

United 
King- 
dom. 

Aus- 
tralia. 

France. 

Den- 
mark. 

Nor- 
way. 

Ger- 
many. 

1S04 
1£05 
1906 
1S07 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

.    12-1 
.     8-5 
.      6-8 
.    13-6 
.    28  0 
.    14-9 
.    13-6 
.    18-7 
.    15-2 
.    20-9 

30 
21 

1-8 
20 
5-9 
3-4 
2  0 
1-9 
1-9 
2-7 

60 
5  0 
3-6 
3-7 

7-8 
7-7 
4-7 
3  0 
3-2 
21 

* 
* 

6-7 
5-7 
6  0 
5-8 
5-6 
4-7 
5-6 
5-3 

10-8 
9-9 
8-4 
7-5 
9-5 
8-1 
6-4 
6-3 
60 
5-3 

* 

13-3 

6-1 

6-8 

11-0 

13-3 

11-1 

9-2 

7-6 

7-3 

40 

4.4 

3-2 
2-5 
3-6 
5  0 
2-9 
1-9 
1-3 
1-9 

2-1 
1-6 
11 
1-6 
2-9 
2-8 
1-9 
1-9 
2  0 
2-9 

Mean 

.    15-2 

2-7 

4-7 

5-7 

■7-8 

9-5 

3-1 

2-1 

*  Not  available. 

Table  No.  II. — Seasonal  Fluctuations  in  Employment. 

Percentage  of  Workpeople  Unemployed  in  certain  Occupations 
IN  the  Building  Trade  (monthly  averages  for  the  periods  stated).* 


Month. 

United 

Kingdom, 

1913-14. 

Germany, 
1912-13. 

Holland, 
1911-12. 

Belgium, 
1911. 

January 
February 
March 
April ... 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September    . . 
October 
November     .. 
December     . . 

8-7 
6-8 
4-9 
3-8 
3-5 
3-7 
3-9 
4-9 
5-2 
51 
5-7 
6  0 

12-3 
13-8 
11-4 
11-3 

7-8 
6-9 
5-2 
5-1 
5-7 
6-7 
7-7 
11-6 

14-9 
121 
4-1 
20 
1-5 
1-6 
2-2 
2-2 
2-6 
30 
5-9 
8-8 

23-1 

21-9 

4-1 

11 

0-9 
1-3 
0-9 
0-4 
0-7 
0-8 
2-9 
7-0 

YearlyAveragf 

;           5-2 

8-8 

51 

5-4 

*  The  occupations  covered  in  the  case  of  the  difierent  countries  do 
not  completely  correspond.  For  the  United  Kingdom  the  whole  build- 
ing trade  is  included  (insurance  figures).  The  others  are  trade  union 
figures  in  certain  occupations. 
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The  trades  which  suffer  most  from  cyclical  fluctuations 
are  the  constructional  trades,  such  as  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  workers  unemployed  in 
this  manner  are  chiefly  those  who  are  normally  in  per- 
manent employment.  The  statistics  for  British  engineer- 
ing trade  unions  show  cyclical  fluctuations.    (See  Chart  II). 

If  the  figures  relating  to  unemployment  in  the  different 
countries  are  compared  with  the  figures  relating  to  trade, 
it  is  seen  that  the  variations  are  similar.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  export  and  import  trade  of  various  countries  during 
the  years  1903  to  1912  are  shown  in  the  chart  annexed 
{see  Chart  III).  This  is  some  indication  of  the  fluctuation 
which  accompanies  the  fluctuation  of  employment.  The 
conclusion  suggested  by  some  of  the  replies  is  that  the 
problem  of  unemployment  cannot  be  adequately  studied 
in  isolation  from  the  facts  regarding  international  com- 
merce and  finance,  and  that  probably  no  international 
agreement  regarding  unemployment  is  likely  to  be  effective 
until  there  is  more  knowledge  and  a  greater  control  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  forces  which  operate  inter- 
nationally. 

(6)  Seasonal  Unemployment. 

In  most  trades  there  are  fluctuations  in  the  numbers 
employed  in  any  one  year,  owing  to  variations  of  climatic 
conditions  or  social  habits  ;  but  in  all  countries  there  are 
certain  trades  which  may  be  called  "  seasonal  "  because 
the  yearly  variation  in  employment  in  them  is  more  pro- 
nounced. 

The  figures  in  Table  II.  show  the  mean  percentage  of  un- 

1907  that  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  institute  two  unem- 
ployment censuses,  in  Janauary,  1909  and  1910. 

In  Germany  a  decline  in  the  general  level  of  employment  was  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  four  years  the  membership 
of  sickness  insurance  fimds  (which  is  accepted  as  a  rough  measure  of 
persons  actually  employed  in  industrial  occupations)  showed  a  decrease 
instead  of  an  increase  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.  A  number 
of  industries,  particularly  cotton,  woollen  and  iron,  were  reported  as 
being  adversely  afiected  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  American 
money  market.  Government  relief  measures  were  taken  with  regard 
to  the  hand-loom  workers  and  engineering  trades. 


employed  in  certain  occupations  in  tlie  building  trade  in  four 
countries  for  the  twelve  months  of  certain  years.  Chart  IV 
indicates  the  fluctuation  in  the  case  of  three  of  these  c  ountries. 
These  figures  show  a  greater  mean  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  winter  months  in  all  the  countries 
named.  It  is  suggested  that  in  some  countries  {e.g.,  the 
United  Kingdom),  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in 
all  occupations  taken  together  does  not  vary  very  much 
with  the  seasons,  since  what  is  a  slack  time  for  one 
trade  is  often  a  time  of  pressure  for  another. 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  is  a  slack  season  for  each 
trade  tends  to  create  a  "  pool  "  or  "  reserve  "  of  labour 
for  each  trade.  Thus  seasonal  unemployment  resiilts  in 
permanent  unemployment  or  under-employment  for  a 
certain  number  of  workers. 

(c)  Casual  Labour. 

In  most  countries  there  are  employments  which  are  in 
their  nature  discontinuous  (labour  in  docks,  &c.).  The 
number  of  workers  required  for  such  occupations  varies 
from  day  to  day,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  create  a  reserve 
in  view  of  the  highest  possible  number  needed  on  the 
best  days. 

Again,  on  the  "  fringe  "  of  every  large  industry,  there 
is  employment  during  periods  of  high  pressure  which 
draws  in  such  persons  as  carters,  porters  and  assistants. 
This  surplus  is  often  left  unemployed  in  "  slack  "  times, 
and  although  unskilled  labour  is  more  "  mobile  "  than 
skilled,  the  unskilled  tend  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  employ- 
ment where  they  have  been  at  some  time  employed. 

{d)  Unemployment  due  to  Changes  in  Industry. 
The  introduction  of  new  machinery  or  new  processes 
tends  to  create,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  body  of  unemployed 
from  among  those  who  are  displaced.  This,  however,  is 
not  in  normal  times  a  very  large  class,  nor  is  this  unemploy- 
ment as  serious  in  itself  as  that  of  those  who  are  per- 
manently without  sufficient  employment,  because  (1)  the 
introduction  of  new  processes  has  been  generally  followed 
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by  an  impi'ovement  in  the  standard  of  life,  and  (2)  the 
workers  who  are  permanently  removed  from  industry  by 
the  change  are  the  less  efficient. 


The  Situation  in  the  Several  Countries. 

In  reviewing  the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
different  countries,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  in 
detail  to  those  phenomena  which  are  similar  everyTvherie. 
Cyclical  and  seasonal  unemployment  and  that  due  to 
casual  labour  or  changes  in  industry,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  countries  in  varying  degrees.  But  there  are  some 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  are  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
country.  The  reference  in  this  matter  must  be  chiefly 
to  the  pre-war  situation,  for  the  unemployment  during  and 
since  the  war  has  been  of  a  unique  character,  and  in  the 
different  countries  it  has  taken  peculiar  forms  which  could 
only  exist  while  international  trade  was  directly  under 
the  influence  of  war  conditions. 

In  so  far  as  it  contained  elements  peculiar  to  the  several 
countries,  the  situation  is  reported  to  be  as  follows  : — 

United  States  of  America. 

The  fluctuations  of  industry  are  more  pronounced  in 
the  United  States  of  America  than  in  most  other  countries, 
and,  therefore,  the  variation  in  the  percentage  unemployed 
is  greater.  The  pre-war  percentages  of  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  were  normally  about  three  times  as 
great  as  those  reported  for  England  or  Germany.  The 
fluctuations  were  likewise  more  violent.  Practically  all 
industries  are  seasonal  in  the  sense  of  "  busy  seasons," 
and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  number  employed 
in  the  maximum  month  and  those  employed  in  the 
minimum  month  is,  even  in  the  comparatively  stable 
iron  and  steel  industry  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The 
greater  percentage  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour 
growing  out  of  the  more  extended  use  of  machinery  tends 
also  toward  fluctuations  in  employment.  The  enormous 
"  labour  turnover  "  or  shifting  of  individual    labourers 
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from  establishment  to  establishment  or  locality  to  locality 
adds  considerably  to  unemployment.  Lastly,  the  practice 
of  keeping  nominally  on  the  pay-roll  a  much  greater 
personnel  than  could  possibly  be  employed  at  one  time, 
in  order  to  offset  this  turnover,  makes  for  an  undue  amount 
of  under-employment. 

Belgium. 

Unemployment  appears  to  be  normal  in  character,  and 
was  not  very  extensive  in  the  pre-war  period,  but  came 
under  exceptionally  detailed  supervision  under  the  Com- 
munal unemployment  insurance  systems.* 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  problem  of  casual  labour  at  the  docks  in  London, 
and  the  other  great  ports,  is  greater  than  in  the  docks  and 
harbours  of  other  countries.  This  appears  to  result  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  great  city  areas  attracting 
unskilled  labour,  and  making  alternative  employment  (on 
the  land,  &c.)  very  difl&cult  to  obtain.  The  control  of  the 
ports  by  a  large  number  of  independent  employers  of 
labour  has  added  to  the  confusion,  but  a  special  system 
has  been  adopted,  with  some  success,  at  Liverpool,f  and  in 
London  the  Port  of  London  Authority  is  the  chief  employer. 

Canada. 

Apart  from  recurring  years  of  trade  depression,  the 
problem  is  seasonal.  The  Canadian  winter  is  long  and 
severe.  Navigation  on  the  lakes  ceases,  the  port  of  Montreal 
is  closed,  railway  construction  and  building  cease,  and 
workers  from  camps  and  farms  come  into  the  cities. 
Unemployment  occurs  among  these  and  among  skilled 
workers  in  the  building  trades. 

Australia. 

New  South  Wales. — Unemployment  is  normally  not 
serious ;  but  owing  to  the  seasonal  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  industries,  unemployment  fluctuates  con- 

*  See  page  82.  f  See  page  36. 
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siderably  througliout  the  year.  Drought,  high  freight- 
rates,  and  general  or  specific  trade  depressions  re-act 
immediately  on  the  labour  market. 

Queensland. — ^Unemployment  varies  largely  throughout 
the  year  owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  principal 
industries. 

Victoria. — The  problem  of  unemployment  is  not  acute, 
but  unemployment  occurs  in  the  seasonal  industries. 

France. 

Before  the  war  there  was  not  a  surplus  of  labour  in 
France,  and  many  foreigners  came  in  both  for  seasonal 
work  from  Belgium,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  for  permanent 
residence.  The  lack  of  labour,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  unemployment.  There  was  little 
"  cyclical  "  unemployment,  as  France  is  largely  agricul- 
tural ;  and  there  was  little  unemployment  owing  to  casual 
labour,  even  in  ports.  The  unemployment  which  occurred  . 
was  largely  due  to  (1)  the  defective  organisation  for  placing 
workers  ;  (2)  the  lack  of  technical  training  ;  (3)  chronic 
maladjustment  of  production  and  demand,  slack  seasons, 
&c.  During  the  war,  except  for  the  first  months  when 
industry  was  disorganised  by  mobilisation,  there  has 
generally  been  a  deficiency  of  labour  in  France,  because 
of  the  development  of  war  industries.  France  had  there- 
fore to  introduce  a  large  number  of  workers  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  China,  &c.  Since  the 
armistice,  there  has  not  been  a  large  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  France,  although  the  discharge  of  munition  workers 
and  demobilisation  of  the  forces  compelled  a  great  number 
of  persons  to  search  for  new  employment.  There  has, 
however  been  (1)  unemployment  in  certain  localities, 
owing  to  deficient  transport,  material,  &c. ;  (2)  in 
North-Eastern  France,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  towns, 
factories  and  mines  ;  (3)  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  owing  to 
pohtical  changes.  In  Paris,  the  number  of  unemployed 
to  whom  assistance  was  given  did  not  exceed  70,000, 
whereas  there  were  300,000  in  1914.  At  Toulouse,  there 
were  10,000  unemployed,   almost  all  of  them    women. 
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These  were  the  two  places,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace, 
where  there  was  most  unemployment.  The  situation, 
which  has  never  been  serious,  does  not  tend  to  become  so. 

Japan. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  the  problem 
are  (1)  the  very  recent  introduction  of  the  industrial 
system  ;  (2)  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  small  farmers 
and  the  large  population  within  the  comparatively 
restricted  area  of  the  islands. 

The  alternation  of  labour  between  agriculture  and 
industry  is  easy  and  frequent  whenever  there  is  trade 
fluctuation ;  and  as  the  members  of  the  same  family  or 
kindred  assist  the  unemployed,  no  public  attention  was 
devoted  to  unemployment  before  the  war.  Some  em- 
ployment offices,  however,  have  been  established  in  the 
large  cities. 

Poland. 

The  new  state  has  since  its  foundation  been  faced  with 
a  double  difficulty  in  regard  to  unemployment.  Machinery 
and  material  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  retreating 
Russians  and  the  invading  Germans  ;  and  secondly,  great 
numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  from  both  sides  entered  the 
country,  and  were  without  work  or  food. 

Siam. 

The  Government  reports  that  no  unemployment  problem 
exists,  because  (1)  "  the  cost  of  living  is  small  and  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a  livelihood  are  abundant "  ;  (2)  the 
Chinese  workers  are  organised  in  guilds ;  and  (3)  the 
Buddhist  tradition  still  protects  the  worker  from  distress. 

Sweden. 

Unemployment  is  chiefly  seasonal  owing  to  the  cold 
and  the  short  days  of  the  winter  months.  The  greater 
part  of  those  unemployed  are  the  unskilled  labourers  in  the 
cities,  who  have  to  depend  on  casual  labour  during  the 
winter.  Unemployment  outside  the  cities  is  prevented  by 
(7656— Report  II)  B  2 
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lumbering,  which  provides  winter  work  for  the  agricultural 
population  and  unskilled  workers  from  industrial  districts 
who  migrate  into  the  forest  regions. 

Switzerland. 

Unemployment  is  chiefly  in  the  building  trades  and  in 
the  lace  and  embroidery  trades.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the 
German-speaking  districts  of  Switzerland. 

'    Czecho-Slovakia. 

There  was  little  pre-war  unemployment ;  but  at  present 
general  unemployment  has  resulted  from  rapid  demobilisa- 
tion, the  return  of  emigrants,  the  lack  of  raw  material, 
manufactured  goods  and  food,  and  their  consequent  high 
prices.  It  is  further  intensified  by  inadequate  transport, 
as  a  large  amount  of  rolling  stock  was  destroyed  during 
the  war,  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  replace. 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

The  replies  of  the  Governments  suggest  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  unemployment  are  fundamental  to  the  whole 
structure  of  the  social  and  economic  system,  and  that  others 
are  accidental,  transitory,  and  occasioned  by  defective 
organisation.  The  chief  causes  suggested  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — 

(a)  Fluctuations  of  Trade. — These  are  the  chief  causes 
of  cyclical  unemployment.  The  recurrence  of  depressions 
in  trade  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  over-investment 
or  over-production,  but  the  phenomenon  is  not  yet  finally 
explained.  Whatever  the  ultimate  cause  may  be,  clearly 
at  certain  periods,  production  is  decreased  at  first  in 
constructional  industry,  and  consequently,  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  control  of  cyclical  unemployment  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  secured  when  the  general  fluctuation  of  trade 
is  more  fully  understood  and  regulated. 

The  seasonal  fluctuations  of  trade  are  due  to  climate, 
weather  conditions  {e.g.,  in  regard  to  shipping),  social 
habits,  &c.  These  cannot  be  eliminated,  but  they  need 
not  create  unemplojanent  if  labour  is  better  organised. 
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(b)  Large  Scale  Industry. — The  increase  in  the  size  of 
manufacturing  units  may  have  two  contrary  effects.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  make  employment  more  secure  and 
continuous  than  itwould  be  in  dependence  on  large  numbers 
of  small  employers  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  displace 
workers  by  the  syndication  of  firms  and  the  shutting  down 
of  inefficient  works.  The  tendency  in  large  factories  to 
produce  only  "  to  order  "  results  in  periods  of  rush  suc- 
ceeded by  slack  times.  The  monotony  of  industrial 
processes  also  makes  workers  desirous  of  change  and 
willing  to  risk  unemployment.* 

(c)  Immobility  of  Labour. — Certain  workers  tend  to 
become  highly  specialised,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
transfer  from  trade  to  trade.  The  call  for  workers  in  one 
district  hardly  affects  another  district,  unless  there  is  an 
adequate  system  of  employment  offices  ;  and  even  then 
the  displacement  of  the  worker  often  leaves  him  still  tied 
to  a  particular  home  or  surroundings. 

{d)  Industrial  Changes. — The  rate  of  change  has  been 
rapid  in  the  last  century  as  compared  with  more  stable 
economic  periods.  Changes  affecting  employment  have 
occurred  in — 

(i)  Machinery  {e.g.,  the  introduction  of  electricity  has 
displaced  gas-workers ;  motor  transport  has  displaced 
horse  transport,  &c.). 

(ii)  Marketing  and  finance  {e.g.,  working  to  orders 
creates  slack  periods,  syndication  shuts  down  some 
works). 

(iii)  Tariffs,  &c.  {e.g.,  the  McKin ley-Din gley  tariff  of 
the  U.S.A.  caused  unemployment  in  the  Yorkshire 
woollen  trade). 

(iv)  Large  town  areas.  The  growth  of  large  towns 
under  the  industrial  system  creates  a  class  of  unattached 
and  incompetent  workers  who  are  attracted  to  these 
centres  and  used  as  a  reserve  in  times  of  pressure. 

*  Of  the  number  of  about  40,000  women  registered  as  wanting  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1917,  about  10  per  cent,  were  abeady  in 
employment  and  simply  desired  to  change. 
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(e)  Inadequate  Management. — The  works  manager  is  only 
now  beginning  to  study  the  fitness  of  labour  for  selection. 
In- many  factories  a  large  labour  turnover  is  necessary  to 
niaintain  a  comparatively  small  permanent  staff.  This 
implies  a  defective  organisation.  The  organisation  of 
industry  by  large  numbers  >  of  independent  employers 
tends  to  create  a  reserve  for  each  works  or  each  firm,  each 
being  on  the  look-out  for  possible  expansion. 

'  (/)  Industrial  Disputes. — Stoppage  due  to  industrial 
disputes  creates  unemployment  in  other  industries.  The 
coal  dispute  of  1912  in  England  can  be  shown  to  have 
affected  (i)  emplojrment  in  other  industries,  and  (ii)  exports 
and  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 

*  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  effects  of  an  industrial  dispute 
on  employment  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  coal  trade  dispute 
in  Great  Britain  in  March,  1912.  On  March  1  a  general  strike  of  coal- 
miners  commenced  in  support  of  the  men's  demands  for  an  individual 
district  minimum  wage  for  all  men  and  boys  employed  underground. 
The  effect  of  the  strike  on  other  industries  was  as  follows  : — 

The  pig-iron  industry  came  to  a  standstill  early  in  the  month  ;  10 
fper  cent,  of  the  blast-furnaces  were  stopped  by  March  2,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  by  March  9.  At  the  end  of  March  only  13  per  -cent,  were 
still  working.  In  iron  and  steel  works  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  men 
were  unemployed  by  March  23,  and  more  than  half  the  tin-j)late  mills 
had  ceased  work  by  March  9,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  only  76 
mills  at  13  works  were  still  working,  as  compared  with  489  mills  at 
80  works  at  the  end  of  February.  The  sheet  steel  works  in  connection 
with  the  tin-plate  trade  were  practically  at  a  standstill  by  March  9, 
only  8  mills  out  of  68  being  then  working,  and  before  the  23rd  all 
stopped.  In  the  pottery  trade  in  North  Staffs.  50  per  cent,  of  the 
potters  were  out  of  work  by  March  9,  and  80  per  cent,  by  March  23. 
In  the  brich  trade  nearly  25  per  cent,  were  unemployed  by  March  23, 
and  many  more  were  on  short  time.  The  glass-bottle  trade,  especially 
in  Yorkshire,  was  almost  at  a  standstill  by  the  end  of  March.  In  the 
engineering  trades  there  was  a  large  amount  of  un,employment  and  short 
time.  The  dispute  ended  with  the  promise  of  the  Government,  on 
March  15,  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced,  and  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  (Coal  Mines  Minimum  Wage)  was  carried  on  March  22.  The  dis- 
pute, however,  affected  more  than  British  labour.  The  exports  of  raw 
materials,  &c.,  and  of  manufactured  articles  suddenly  decreased  in 
April  and  May,  1912,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  coal  dispute  and  the 
consequent  cessation  of  work  in  other  countries.  Foreign  countries 
therefore  suffered  and,  in  so  far  as  employment  there  was  dependent 
upon  imports  from  the  United  Kingdorii,  unemployment  abroad 
resulted  from  the  diminution  of  imports. 
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Results  of  Unemployment. 

■  The  following  results  of  unemployment  are  pointed  out 
in  various  replies  : — 

,  {a)  Within  Each  'Nation. — Tlie  normal  results  of  un- 
employment are  poverty,  overcrowding,  disease,  incom- 
petence and  lack  of  energy,  expense  to  the  State,  and 
unrest.     These  have  been  described  in  reports  and  books. 

{b)  International. — The  results  of  unemployment  in 
each  country  diminish  the  market  for  foreign  goods  in  that 
eormtry  and  weaken  the  power  of  exporting  from  every 
country  m  which  unemployment  is  serious.  This  leads 
in  some  cases  to  the  advocacy  of  tarifis  and  protection, 
with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  imports  from  abroad ;  and 
this  may  create  unemployment  abroad.  The  productive 
capacity  of  each  nation  is  weakened  because  the  material 
from  abroad  is  lessened  by  unemployment  there.  Unrest 
and  revolutionary  feeling  due  to  unemployment  spread 
from  country  to  country.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  and  immediate  international  results  of  unemploy- 
ment ;  but  clearly  there  are  innumerable  other  and  more 
distant  results  affecting  the  whole  structure  of  society, 
which  nece^itate' the  treatment  of  unemployment  on  an 
international  scale,  as  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  per- 
vading diseases  of  the  present  industrial  system. 

Extent  of  the  Problem. 

In  most  countries  the  unemployment  percentage  in 
certain  trade  unions  and  the  numbers  dealt  with  by  relief 
systems  appear  to  be  the  only  definite  indications  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  this  or  that  country.  But  in  no 
case  is  it  a  complete  account  of  the  numbers  of  persons 
unemployed.  First,  great  numbers  of  the  unemployed 
are  not  in  any  unions  and  do  not  come  under  any  public 
or  voluntary  system  of  relief.  Secondly,  in  most  countries 
the  trade  unions  giving  figures  for  unemployment  include 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  industrial  population, 
in  some  they  are  unions  of  workers  not  much  affected  by 
unemployment,  and  even  as  regards  the  members  of  unions 
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not  all  are  able  or  willing  to  have  their  names  registered 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  unemployment.  Further, 
the  figures  are  collected  on  different  bases  and  sometimes, 
even  for  the  same  country,  include  different  types  of  persons 
in  different  months  or  years.  For  these  reasons  the  number 
imemployed  is  probably  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by 
the  available  statistics,  but  there  are  no  means  of  obtaining 
at  present  any  more  exact  knowledge. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  numbers  afiected  by  un- 
employment, in  order  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  problem 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  are  unemployed.  But  there  are  no  means  of 
discovering  this  with  regard  to  most  of  those  who  are 
recorded  in  the  statistics  of  particular  countries  as 
unemployed.  In  some  countries  records  are  kept  of  the 
numbers  of  days  per  week  on  which  work  was  carried 
on  in  mines  and  iron  works,  and  the  fluctuation  in 
these  numbers  indicates  in  some  measure  the  amount 
of  time  unoccupied  ;  but  here  again,  the  indication  is 
vague,  and  no  classification  exists  to  show  what  is  time 
wasted  and  what  is  a  justifiable  lessening  of  time  employed. 

In  judging  the  extent  of  the  problem.it  would  be  also 
necessary  to  allow  for  those  who  are  undet-employed. 
But  the  criterion  of  under-employment  is  difficult  to  fix 
exactly  and  there  can  be  no  record  of  the  amount  a  given 
man  can  possibly  do  in  excess  of  what  he  actually  does. 
The  practice  of  short-time  with  a  view  to  spreading  em- 
ployment among  a  large  number  of  workers  may  sometimes 
result  in  under-employment  for  most  of  them. 

Therefore,  although  a  more  exact  knowledge  could  be 
obtained  if  there  were  statistics  kept  by  each  State  in 
a  form  agreed  to  by  all,  it  is  impossible  to  base  action  upon 
the  mere  extent  of  the  problem.  The  nature  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  classification  of  the  persons  usually 
unemployed  is  a  more  suitable  ground  for  action  ;  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  figures  already  available,  that  the  extent 
of  the  problem  is  great  enough  to  constitute  a  grave 
social  menace. 


Study  op  the  Problem. 

Introductory. 

The  first  International  Conference  on  Unemployment 
was  held  at  Milan  in  October,  1906,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Societa  Umanitaria  ;  and  a  second  at  Paris  in 
September,  1910,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Association  Internationale  pour  la  lutte  contre  le  Chomage, 
established  on  September  21,  1910.  The  head  office 
is  at  Ghent.  There  were  before  the  war  sixteen 
national  sections  of  the  Association,  namely  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Finland,  Luxemburg,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Germany.  There  were  also  correspondents  in  Australia, 
Canada,  Xew  Zealand,  Roumania,  Argentine,  and  Japan. 
This  voluntary  association  was  assisted  by  the  21  Govern- 
ments, and  through  its  agency,  international  conferences 
were  held  on  Unemployment  and  kindred  subjects.  Meet- 
ings of  the  Association  were  held  in  1911,  1912,  and  a 
general  meeting  at  Ghent  in  September,  1913.  The 
Association  pubhshed  a  quarterly  bulletin,  which  ceased 
to  appear  after  July,  1914,  but  the  library  and  organisation 
remain  in  existence  and  the  Association  stiU  rmites  students 
and  others  who  are  specially  interested  in  unemployment. 

The  problem  is  also  studied  by  government  officials  in 
the  different  States,  generally  under  the  Ministry  or  De- 
partment which  deals  with  Labour  problems  ;  and  informa- 
tion is  periodically  published  by  the  Departments  both  in 
their  official  gazettes  and  in  pamphlets  and  reports.  Special 
commissions  have  been  established  in  some  States^  as 
indicated  below. 

Notes  on  the  Various  Countries. 

United  States  of  America. 

The  problem  is  studied  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Bureaux  of  Labor  in  the  several  States,  Industrial  Commis- 
sions, and  thirty  free  State  Employment  Bureaux. 
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Belgium. 

A  Eoyal  Decree  of  January  30,  1911,  established  a  per- 
manent Commission  to  develop  trade  unions,  employ- 
ment offices,  unemployment  funds,  and  measures  for 
relieving  distress  due  to  unemployment.  Tie  Commission 
consists  of  15  members  nominated  as  representing  the 
various  interests  concerned.  The  two  industrial  censuses 
of  1896  and  1910  contained  a  question  on  unemployment. 
The  Revue  du  travail  gives  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
trade  imionists  unemployed,  unemployment  funds,  employ- 
ment offices,  and  reports  oft.  trades  and  texts  of  labour 
laws. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom.— In  December,  1916,  a  Ministry  of 
Labour  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  all 
questions  connected  with  Labour.  This  Department  ab- 
sorbed the  functions  previously  performed  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  publishes  a  monthly 
journal,  "  The  Labour  Grazette,"  which  contains  all  the 
statistics  on  unemployment  collected  by  the  Department. 
These  figures  consist  principally  of  : — 

i.  Returns  from  employers  or  employers'  associations 
as  to  the  numbers  employed  and  total  wages  paid  at 
different  dates.  These  returns  cover  the  textile  trades, 
boot  and  shoe,  and  glass  trades.  Returns  are  also  received 
for  coal  and  iron  mining  (weekly  number  of  days  worked), 
pig-iron  (number  of  furnaces  in  blast),  tin  plate  (number  of 
mills  in  operation),  iron  and  steel  works  (nmnber  of  shifts 
worked). 

ii.  Returns  from  trade  unions  paying  unemployed 
benefit.  Returns  are  received  from  trade  unions  covering 
about  1,000,000  workpeople,  showing  the  number  un- 
employed at  the  end  of  each  month. 

iii.  Returns  from  local  and  trade  correspondents  covering 
the  principal  trades. 

iv.  Returns  of  the  employment  offices  showing  the 
number  applying  for  work,  the  number  finding  work,  and . 
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the  number  remaining  miemployed  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

V.  Eeturns  under  the  National  Insurance  Act  showing 
the  number  of  insured  workers  who  have  lodged  their  un- 
employment books  on  becoming  unemployed,  the  amount 
of  benefit  paid  and  the  duration  of  unemployment. 

vi.  Eeturns  from  distress  committees  under  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Other  bodies  primarily  interested  in  unemployment  are 
the  Labour  Research  Department  founded  by  the  Fabian 
Society,  and  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Destitution. 

Australia—An  Act  of  December  24, 1912,  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  set  up  an  Inter-State  Commission 
which  (para.  16)  investigates  "  labour,  employment  and 
unemployment,"  among  other  subjects.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Industrial  Arbitration 
Act,  1912-18  (Part  9,  Sections  74-89),  is  definitely  directed 
to  "  combat  the  evils  of  unemployment,"  to  "  propound 
schemes  for  iiisurance,"  and  also  to  "  report  and  publish 
statistics  on  unemployment." 

Denmark. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  Central  Employment 
Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  study  the  problem. 

France. 

The  Repertoire  technologique,  1910,  published  by  the 
French  Government  in  three  languages,  provides  a  possible 
basis,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  international  classification  of 
occupations.  The  questionnaire  for  the  censuses  of  1896, 
1901,  1906,  1911,  contained  a  question  on  unemployment. 
From  1895  to  1914  there  was  a  monthly  return  in  regard  to 
trade  union  members  unemployed  ;  this,  however,  covers 
only  250,000  out  of  10,000,000  wage-earners.  Quarterly 
returns  from  employers'  associations,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Conseils  de  prud'hommes  show  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  employment.  A  monthly  return  is  made  of  time 
worked  in  coal-mines ;  and  statistics  are  published  in  regard 
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to  unemployment  funds  and  employment  offices.     Special 
reports  and  enquiries  are  made. 

Netherlands. 

The  State  service  of  assistance  against  unemployment, 
together  with  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  collect 
unemployment  statistics.  These  are  published  in  the 
monthly  review  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Norway. 

The  Inspector  of  Employment  Offices  and  Insurance 
Funds  observes  the  fluctuations  of  the  labour  market,  and 
issues  reports,  in  cor  junction  with  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 

Sweden. 

The  Royal  Social  Board  includes  a  Bureau  which  deals 
with  all  questions  concerning  unemployment,  and  it  has 
local  representatives  in  forty  districts  through  whom  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  Social  Board  are  prepared. 

Switzerland. 

The  Federal  Office  for  Unemployment,  created  in 
March,  1919,  studies  special  questions  in  regard  to  the 
problem. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  also  the  Public 
Emplojrment  Offices  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  unemployment  question. 

Official  Publications. 
Statistical  information  regarding  unemployment  in  the 
different  countries  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  publica- 
tions, issued  periodically  by  the  respective  governments  :— 

United    States   of   America :    Monthly  Labour  Review. 

Employment  Service  Bulletin. 
Belgium  :  Revue  du  Travail. 
United  Kingdom  :  Labour  Gazette. 
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Canada  :  Labour  Gazette. 

Australia  :    Labour  Bulletin  and  Quarterly  Summary  of 

Statistics. 
New  Zealand  :  Monthly  Abstract  of  Statistics. 
Denmark  :  Statistiske  Efterretninger. 
France  :  Bulletin  du  Ministere  du  Travail. 
Italy  :  Bollettino  dell'  Ufficio  del  Lavoro. 
Netherlands  :  Maandschrift  van  Tiet  Centraal  Bureau  voor 

de  Statistieh. 
Norway :  Sociale  Meddelelser. 
Spain  :  Boletin  del  Institute  de  Reformas  Sociales. 
Sweden  :  Sociala  Meddelanden. 
Switzerland  :  Monats-Berichte  der  Zentralstelle.     Verband 

Schweizerischer  Arbeitsdmter. 
Germany  :  Deutscher  Reichsanzeiger.     ReicJisarbeitsblatt. 

General  Considerations. 

The  general  considerations  put  forward  in  the  replies 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

The  study  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  still 
undeveloped  in  most  countries  ;  and  its  range  does  not 
appear  to  be  adequate  even  where  it  exists.  The  material 
for  the  study  does  not  appear  to  include  a  reference  to 
commercial  and  financial  facts,  although  it  is  recognised 
by  the  Governments  that  unemployment  is  often  due  to 
these.  The  administrative  departments  which  are  re- 
ported to  be  concerned  with  the  stiidy  of  the  problem  would 
appear  to  be  mainly  occupied  with  actual  administration 
and  therefore  to  be  unable  to  devote  much  attention  to 
methods  of  study,  or  to  special  investigations.  There 
is  no  plan  common  to  the  several  States :  it  is  impos- 
sible to  co-ordinate  on  an  international  scale  the 
material  collected  by  each  government ;  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  that  the  several  governments  be  requested  to  make 
further  investigations  and  reports. 

It  appears  from  the  information  furnished  that  the 
prevention  of  unemployment  and  the  provision  against  it 
should  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  larger  problem  of 
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industrial  organisation  as  a  whole,  and  that  this  involves 
the  need  for  information  in  regard  to  finance  and  commerce. 
The  problems  of  casual  labour,  of  seasonal  work  and  of 
cyclical  fluctuations  in  employment  are  stated  to  be,  in 
varying  degrees,  problems  of  the  organisation  of  the  Labour 
reserve,  of  the  dovetailing  of  occupations  and  of  the  crises 
in  investment,  manufacture  and  credit.  The  organisa- 
tion of  industry  is  always  being  further  elaborated  for 
other  reasons  than  the  prevention  of  unemployment,  and 
this  better  organisation  may  lead  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  unemployment.  Apart  altogether  from  measures 
adopted  for  this  purpose,  some  changes  of  industry  or 
social  life  may  diminish,  and  others  may  increase,  unem- 
ployment ;  and  the  problem  becomes  one  of  employment 
and  not  of  unemployment.  Thus,  it  is  suggested  in  some 
reports,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
as  regards  casual  labour  is  along  the  lines  of  alternative 
occupations  ;  and  the  possession  of  small  holdings  or  the 
work  at  small  industries,  as  well  as  a  better  system  of 
engaging  workers,  is  having  its  efiect  in  decasualisation. 
Seasonal  unemployment  is  made  less  probable  by  the 
migration  of  workers,  which  took  place  in  many  countries 
before  the  war.* 

Again,  in  regard  to  unemployment  of  the  cyclical  type, 
the  more  stable  organisation  of  credit,  the  better  know- 
ledge of  the  world  market,  the  co-ordination  of  industry 
in  larger  units,  may  all  gradually  lead  to  a  lessening  of  the 
fluctuations  in  employment  by  diminishing  the  number  or 
the  extent  of  world  crises. 

Conclusions. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion,  after  reviewing  the  infor- 
mation supplied  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 

*  For  example,  many  Italians  go  to  the  Argentine  to  assist  in  the 
harvest  there,  some  remaining  only  from  two  to  three  months,  some 
remaining  from  October  to  April.  In  April  these  harvesters  could  find 
agricultural  work  again  in  Italy.  Movements  of  agricultural  workers 
also  take  place  to  the  fields  of  northern  Prance  from  Belgium,  and  to  the 
fields  of  Germany  from  Poland  and  Galicia ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
workers  have  only  one  full  season  in  agricultural  employment. 
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of  unemployment  in  its  international  aspects,  that 
more  information  is  needed,  A  first  necessity  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  a  correct  diagnosis  •  of  its 
character.  But  this  is  hardly  possible  at  present. 
There-  is  no  agreement  between  the  States  as  to  the 
method  of  collecting  statistics  of  unemployment.  No 
coimtry  appears  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  problem 
within  its  own  frontiers  ;  and  the  international  aspects 
have  hardly  been  considered  hitherto.  For  the  adoption, 
however,  of  methods  of  preventing  unemployment  and  of 
providing  against  it,  the  governments  would  find  further 
information  useful ;  and  this  can  only  be  adequate  if 
it  is  collected  and  published  on  an  international  scale. 
The  consideration  of  the  method  of  collecting  information 
would  naturally  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  International 
Labour  Ofiice,  since  the  pubhcation  of  information  is 
already  recognised  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  as  a  function  of 
this  office. 

The  Committee  therefore  suggests  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  co-ordination  and  extension 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  unemployment  and  its 
communication  to  the  International  Labour  Office.  These 
suggestions  are  dealt  with  more  fully  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  Eeport. 
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PREVENTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Introduction. 

The  information  supplied  by  the  Governments  indicates 
that  there  are  two  methods  generally  used  for  preventing 
unemployment ;  one  is  the  better  organisation  of  the 
normal  demand  for  workers  and  the  engagement  of  workers, 
the  other  is  the  creation  of  new  demands  in  periods  of 
slackness. 

In  so  far  as  unemployment  is  due  to  the  ittimobility  of 
labour  it  is  diminished  in  all  countries  by  a  better  organisa- 
tion for  the  engaging  of  workers  ;  and,  therefore,  bureaux 
de  placement  or  employment  offices  have  been  organised 
with  a  view  to  shortening  the  period  during  which  a  dis- 
placed worker  is  without  work.  The  regulation  of  the 
migration  of  workers  also  has  some  bearing  on  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment  (see  below  p.  66). 

Reorganisation  of  working  hours  is  practised  in  some 
industrial  states  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number 
of  persons  employed. 

An  entirely  different  principle  is  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  contracts  for  public  work  so  as  to  modify  the 
fluctuations  in  employment ;  and  this  is  accepted  by  most 
Oovernments  as  a  possible  policy. 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

The  information  received  indicates  that  the  situation 
in  the  various  States  is  as  follows  : — 

United  States  of  America. 

(i.)  Federal  employment  offices  developed  under  the  Im- 
migration Acts,  1907-17,  and  were  organised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
1917,     The    United    States    Employment    Service    had 
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offices  in  1918  numbering  about  850.  Vacancies  notified 
were  8,799,798  ;  placings,  3,099,295.  Special  offices  dealt 
with  professional  men,  older  men  and  women  (Handi- 
cap Bureau),  &c. 

(ii)  State  and  city  employment  offices  in  1916  numbered 
96.  State  offices :  California,  3 ;  Colorado,  4 ;  Con- 
necticut, 5  ;  Illinois,  6  ;  Indiana,  5 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ; 
Kentucky,  1  ;  Massachusetts,  4  ;  Michigan,  10 ;  Minne- 
sota, 3  ;  Missouri,  3  ;  Nebraska,  1  ;  New  Jersey,  2  ; 
New  York,  5  ;  Ohio,  7  ;  Oklahoma,  4 ;  Pennsylvania,  5  ; 
Rhode  Island,!  ;  Wisconsin,  4.  The  controlling  authority 
was  the  State  in  the  case  of  60,  City  in  15,  State  and  city 
in  11,  County  and  city  in  2,  State,  county  and  city  in  1. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Government  was  given  in 
the  case  of  7  ;  and  in  1918  the  whole  system,  including  aU 
the  above  offices  was  co-ordinated  under  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  work  of  these  offices  is  not  confined  to  a  mere 
waiting  for  workers  or  employers  to  apply.  Efforts  are 
made  by  officials  to  find  places  for  workers,  and  signs  and 
advertisements  are  used. 

(iii)  Non-public  registries.  In  most  States  these  regis- 
tries are  licensed. 

Argentine. 

State  employment  offices  were  established  by  a  law  of 
September  25,"  1913  :  two  were  set  up  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  one  in  each  of  provincial  capitals.  The  regulations 
show  that  these  offices  are  to  be  under  control 
of  the  National  Labour  Department  for  free  service 
and  open  to  aU.  Subsidies  are  given  to  free  employ- 
ment agencies  opened  by  friendly  societies  and  trade 
unions  and  private  employment  agencies  are  supervised. 
There  are  also  regulations  governing  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Labour  Department  with  national  immi- 
gration agencies  and  municipal  and  subsidised  employ- 
ment agencies. 

Belgium. 

Public  employment  offices  (Bourses  du  Travail)  open 
to  all  workers  and  with  free  service,  have  been  set  up  in 
(7656— Report  II)  C 
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all  the  important  towns.     They  receive  State  subventions 
on  the  conditions  that : — 

(o)  Their  administrative  committees  are  composed 
equally  of  workmen's  and  employers'  representatives  ; 

{b)  They  are  subject  to  governmental  control  and 
BupiBTvision. 

Theie  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  employment 
offices  created  by  trade  unions  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  members  ;  a  few  set  up  by  employers'  associations  ; 
and  a  few  profit-making  registries  devoted  chiefly .  to 
domestic  service. 

In  1913,  there  were  49  public  employment  offices  in 
the  country.  The  number  of  workers  seeking  employment 
amounted  to  88,188,  number  of  offers  of  employment 
74,700,  and  number  of  workers  placed  43,739. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  loose  federation  of  public 
employment  offices,  but  no  close  administrative  con- 
nection between  them.  Since  the  war,  however,  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  Government  that  the  various 
offices  should  be  directly  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Labour.  The  present  aim  is  to  create  a 
national  system  of  industrial  employment  offices. 

Promotion  of  ijie  Mobility  of  Labour  by  use  of  RaiU 
ways. — In  addition  to  the  system  of  employment  offices 
the  mobility  of  labour  is  greatly  increased  in  Belgium 
by  a  special  organisation  of  the  railway  system. 

Practically  the  whole  railway  system  belongs  to  the 
State,  which  has  instituted  special  workmen's  weekly  zone 
tickets  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  These  tickets,  which 
are  of  several  types,  may  provide  for  daily  journeys  to  and 
from  work,  or  may  facilitate  week-end  travel  when  the 
workman  lives  near  his  work  during  the  working  days  of 
the  week.  Holders  of  these  tickets  must  be  certffied  as 
manual  workers  either  by  the  employer  or  by  the  burgo- 
master. These  workmen's  tickets  are  used  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1913  the  number  of  workmen's  tickets  almost 
equalled  the  number  of  all  other  tickets  issued. 

The  greater  part  of  the  weekly  zone  tickets  are  held  by 
occasional  travellers,   among   whom    figure    largely  un- 
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employed  workmen  seeking  work  ;  and  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  these  tickets  have  facilitated  the  recruitment  of 
labour.  The  mobility  of  labour  was  to  a  certain  extent 
inimical  to  agriculture  because  labour  could  easily  move 
into  the  towns,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  allowing  the  industrial  worker 
to  live  in  the  country.  The  numbers  of  semi-industrial 
and  semi-agricultural  workers  were  considerable,  and  also 
there  was  less  congestion  round  the  industrial  centres. 
It  is  especially  advantageous  from  the  unemployment 
point  of  view,  because  the  unemployed  instead  of  accumu- 
lating in  the  towns  can  scatter  into  the  country  where 
there_  is  an  opportunity  for  agricultural  employment.  It  is 
certain  that  employment  in  Belgium  has  been  organised 
to  a  remarkable  extent  by  this  system  of  zone  tickets ; 
and  the  fact  that  unemployment  in  Belgium  has  always 
been  small  must  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

A  State  system  of  employment  offices  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  was  established  by 
the  Labour  Exchanges  Act  of  1909,  which  took  effect 
in  February,  1910.  There  is  now  a  complete  network  of 
employment  offices  covering  the  whole  of  the  country. 
In  July,  1919,  there  were  414  employment  offices  and 
1,159  branch  employment  offices. 

It  is  not  compulsory  for  employers  to  notify  their  labour 
requirements  to  the  employment  office  •  and  it  is  not 
compulsory  for  workpeople  who  desire  employment  to 
register  their  names  at  the  employment  office  (except  in 
so  far  as  they  may  wish  to  claim  unemployment  benefit 
or  out-of-work  donation).  Nevertheless  the  employ- 
ment offices  are  widely  used  both  by  employers  and 
workpeople. 

The  employment  offices  normally  operate  locally,  but 
when  demands  cannot  be  satisfied  locally,  they  are  circu- 
lated if  necessary  throughout  the  kingdom  by  means 
of  a  departmental  newspaper  which  is  published  once  a 
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Week ;  additions,  cancelations  and  alterations  being 
notified  to  all  offices  daily.  In  order  still  further  to 
increase  tlie  mobility  of  labour  th.e  employment  offices 
advance  railway  fares  to  workpeople  travelling  to  take 
up  employment  at  a  distance  from  their  bomes.  The 
cost  of  tickets  is  afterwards  recovered  from  the  workmen. 

The  services  of  the  employment  offices  are  free,  and 
special  regulations  are  framed  concerning  strikes  and 
lockouts,  which  ensure  that  no  person  shall  sufier  any 
disquaHfication  on  account  of  refusing  to  accept  employ- 
ment on  the  ground  that  a  trade  dispute  affecting  his 
trade  exists. 

In  1917  a  system  of  Local  Employment  Committees  was 
established.  Each  committee  consists  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  nominated 
locally,  together  with  a  small  number  of  additional  members 
nominated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  frmctions  of 
these  committees  include  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
arising  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  employment 
offices.  They  form  a  means  of  bringing  the  employment 
offices  into  touch  with  the  local  employers  and  workmen. 

In  1913  there  were  423  employment  offices  and  1,061 
branch  offices  open.  Two  of  these  were  for  special  trades, 
19  for  men  only,  2  for  women  only,  2  for  adults  only, 
and  1  for  juveniles  only.  The  number  of  workpeople 
registered  was  1,877,221,  the  number  of  vacancies  filled 
921,853  in  addition  to  204,629  casual  jobs. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  employment  offices  are 
used  as  distributing  centres  in  the  administration  of  : — 

(a)  National  Unemployment  Insurance. 

(6)  The  temporary  scheme  of  out-of-work  donation. 

There  is  also  in  existence  a  considerable  number  of 
private  registries  devoted  chiefly  to  servants,  clerks,  &c. 

Various  schemes  for  the  regularisation  of  employment 
at  docks  have  been  attempted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  largest  and  most  successful  has  been  that  of  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Labour  Scheme,  which  embraces  nearly 
all  the  dock  labour  of  the  port  (including  Birkenhead), 
about  20,000  to  30,000  men.     This  scheme  is  administered 
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by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  assisted  by  a  Joint  Committee 
of  employers  and  workmen.    Tbe  offices  consist  of  :-^ 

(1)  The  Central  Clearing  House. 

(2)  Six  subsidiary  Clearing  Houses. 

(3)  Fourteen  surplus  stands. 

All  dock  labourers  are  registered  by  the  issue  to  them 
of  metal  tallies.  Employment  in  the  docks  is  limited  to 
the  men  provided  with  such  tallies,  and  every  employer 
who  is  a  party  to  the  scheme  agrees  to  employ  only  men 
holding  Ministry  of  Labour  tallies.  Tallies  were  originally 
issued  to  all  men  commonly  employed  by  the  firms,  and 
further  tallies  are  only  issued  with  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

The  men  attend  for  employment  in  the  first  instance  at 
their  usual  "  taking-on  "  place,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  they 
go  to  one  of  the  fourteen  "  surplus  stands,"  which  are 
in  fact  telephone  ofiices  in  communication  with  all  the 
employers  in  the  docks  and  with  other  clearing  houses. 
By  this  means  men  are  directed  to  any  place  where  there 
may  be  a  deficiency. 

Wages  are  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  on  behalf  of 
the  employers  every  week,  in  a  single  sum  and  in  one 
place.  The  wage  sheets  of  each  employer  are  sent  to  the 
Central  Clearing  House  and  the  amounts  due  to  each 
man  are  brought  together.  The  Health  Insurance  cards 
of  the  men  are  also  kept  at  the  Central  Clearing  House, 
and  the  workmen's  contribution  deducted  from  the  wages 
paid  to  him.  The  employers'  contributions  are  pooled 
according  to  the  amount  of  labour  employed  by  them. 
By  this  means  employment  i"^  spread  over  the  registered 
men,  who  are  also  protected  from  the  necessity  of  stamping 
their  health  cards  themselves  in  order  to  secure  employ- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Since  the  Armistice,  registration  or  tally  schemes  have 
been  introduced  into  nearly  every  port  fo:^  the  purpose  of 
decasualising  labour.  Under  these  schemes  employment 
is  restricted  in  the  first  place  to  men  employed  in  the  port 
before  the  war.  Tallies  are  issued  to  such  men  by  the 
Port  Labour  Committee,  who  only  issue  further  tallies  to 
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men  first  employed  since  the  war,  if  their  employment 
will  not  prejudice  that  of  the  original  workers.  Temporary 
tallies  (for  one  week)  are  issued  to  other  men  provided 
that  all  registered  men  are  employed.  In  some  cases  the 
Trade  Union  badge  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  tally.  By  this 
means  the  drift  of  unemployed  men  towards  the  docks  is 
prevented,  and  the  chance  of  employment  for  men  who 
have  been  serving  in  the  Forces  is  not  prejudiced. 

Canada. 

The  Employment  Offices  Co-ordination  Act,  1918,  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  and  one  of  its  duties  is  "  to 
compile  and  distribute  information  received  from  employ- 
ment offices  and  other  sources  regarding  prevailing 
conditions  of  employment." 

The  Employment  Offices  Co-ordination  Act  aims  at 
encouraging  the  organisation  and  co-ordination  of  employ- 
ment offices,  under  the  Dominion  Government.  The  pro- 
vincial employment  offices  are  now  co-ordinated,  but  are 
still  under  the  direction  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 
Advisory  councils  of  employers  and  workers  are  attached 
to  all  employment  offices,  and  there  is  a  central  council. 
There  are  84  employment  offices,  together  with  six  pro- 
vincial and  four  Dominion  clearing  houses. 

Before  the  1918  Act  Quebec  and  Ontario  had  employ- 
ment offices  in  their  more  important  cities.  In  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta  there  were  employment  offices  under 
the  Department  of  Labour  and  of  Agriculture  respectively. 
British  Columbia  established  one  in  1917  and  Manitoba  one 
in  1918. 

Australia. 

New  South  Wales. — A  Government  employment  office 
was  estabhshed"in  1892.  When  the  Ministry  for  Labour 
was  constituted  it  took  over  the  employment  office.  State 
employment  offices  have  now  been  established  under  Part 
10  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act.  Their  operations 
are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  their  services 
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are  gratuitous.  Railway  fares  for  workmen  are  advanced 
and  terms  of  repayment  arranged  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  1916  the  total  registrations  were  17,502, 
and  tlie  total  number  sent  to  employment,  11,519. 

Queensland. — An.  employment  office  system  was  initiated 
under  an  Act  passed  in  1915.  The  head  office  is  at  Brisbane 
with  eight  central  district  employment  offices  and  a  number 
of  sub-offices.  There  is  constant  intercommunication 
between  thqse  offices,  and  also  co-operation  with  the  trade 
unions,  to  ascertain  current  labour  conditions.  Their 
services  are  free  and  conditional  advances  of  workers' 
railway  fares  are  made. 

There  are  50  private  employment  offices  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Labour  Exchange  Act. 

In  1916  the  registered  supply  of  labour  was  30,759,  the 
registered  demand  was  14,967,  and  numbers  sent  to  em- 
ployment 13,716.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the 
registered  supply  of  labour  was  17,158,  and  the  number 
sent  to  employment  14,641. 

South  Australia. — The  South  Australian  Government 
Employment  Offices  were  established  by  Order  in  Executive 
Council,  July  20, 1911.  The  employment  offices  are  operated 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pubhc 
Works.  Their  services  are  gratuitous  ;  fares  of  workmen 
are  advanced  to  be  recovered  under  certain  conditions  ; 
penalties  are  imposed  for  not  keeping  the  engagement  to 
work.  In  1917  there  were  9,299  applications  for  employ- 
ment, and  5,485  workers  placed.  Co-existent  with  these 
public  employment  offices  are  private  registries  of  con- 
siderable activity. 

West  Australia. — The  employment  office  system  has  been 
in  operation  in  West  Australia  for  about  20  years.  It  is 
under  the  administration  of  a  central  office  at  Perth,  with 
14  branch  offices  at  important  centres.  The  employment 
office  collects  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labour 
market ;  its  services  are  free  ;  railway  fares  to  workers  are 
conditionally  advanced.  In  1918  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cants registered  was  5,659,  and  the  total  number  of  engage- 
ments 5,077. 
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Victoria. — ^A  State  employment  office  has  been  instituted. 
Its  services  are  gratuitous,  and  railway  fares  are  con- 
ditionally advanced  to  workers.  In  1917  there  were 
14,121  applications  for  employment  and  3,895  positions 
filled. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Government  has  established  employment  offices 
in  all  the  cities  and  secondary  towns  in  the  Dominion  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  workers  to  employment.  Workers 
are  also  assisted  by  advancing  railway  or  steamer  fares  at 
reduced  rates  when  travelling  to  employment.  Women's 
emplojnnent  offices  are  also  established  in  the  largeT 
centres, 

Denmark. 

An  Act  of  April  29,  1913,  which  came  into  operation 
on  July  1,  1913,  gave  power  to  communes  severally  or 
jointly  to  establish  employment  offices.  There  are  about 
70  communal  employment  offices  controlled  by  the  central 
office  at  Copenhagen.  They  work  in  connection  with 
the  offices  for  unemployment  funds,  of  which  the  3,000 
branches  also  act  as  employment  offices. 

Employm.ent  offices  are  free  and  State-aided  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  their  total  expenses.  They  also 
publish  all  information  regarding  employment ;  and  pay 
half  travelling  expenses  to  persons  assigned  work  at  a 
distance  from  home. 

France. 

I.  Public  Employment  Offices. — ^A  law  was  passed  on 
March  14,  1904,  by  which  all  towns  of  over  10,000  in- 
habitants were  to  have  free  municipal  employment  offices. 
But  as  the  voting  of  funds  supporting  these  institutions 
was  optional  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  law. 

In  191 1  the  Ministry  of  Labour  tried  to  revivify  the  scheme 
by  granting  subventions,  proportional  to  the  numbers 
placed,  to  all  municipal  offices  working  on  the  lines  of 
equal  representation ;  but  the  results  were  not  very 
important. 
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Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  th.e  free  public 
employment  offices  have  developed  great  activity.  In 
October,  1914,  a  central  unemployment  office  (at  first 
chiefly  covering  refugees)  was  set  up.  The  principal 
agricultural  societies  have  also,  under  the  control  of  the 
Mnistry  of  Agriculture,  set  up  a  national  agricultural 
labour  office.  Workmen  are  allowed  to  travel  to  then- 
new  employment  at  reduced  fares.  These  central  offices, 
however,  which  were  of  great  assistance,  especially  to 
mining,  agriculture  and  the  metal  trades  (munitions)  could 
not  be  a  substitute  for  a  regional  and  local  system. 
Each  of  the  two  central  offices,  therefore,  has  created 
local  offices.  The  central  employment  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  which  deals  with  the  problems  of  employment 
for  the  whole  country,  is  now  the  centre  of  a  complete 
system ;  in  each  department  a  departmental  office  has  been 
set  up  connecting  the  municipal  offices ;  and  the  depart- 
mental offices  have  been  grouped  under  six  regional  offices 
acting  as  clearing  houses.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  publishes 
every  week  in  the  official  journal  a  record  of  the  labour 
market,  giving  the  operations  of  the  employment  offices 
and  the  insurance  funds,  and  reviewing  the  present  and 
prospective  labour  situation  in  each  region.  The  number 
of  workers  placed  in  employment  by  the  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  varies  from  19,000  to  20,000  each 
week.  For  comparison  with  the  present  activity  (1919) 
of  public  offices,  statistics  are  given  below  of  the  free  offices 
in  existence  some  years  before  the  war  ;  but  these  free 
offices  under  associations  have  been  disorganised  by  the  war. 

II.  Other  Types  of  Employment  Offices. — {a)  Workmen's 
Employment  Offices. — ^Many  trade  unions  have  organised 
employment  offices  for  their  members.  These  offices  are 
usually  in  the  hoursei  du  travail,  which,  except  at  Paris, 
have  a  single  employment  office  centralising  the  activities 
of  the  affiliated  unions. 

(6)  Employers'  Employment  Offices — these  made  the 
largest  returns  of  workers  placed  in  pre-war  periods. 

(c)  Mixed  Employment  Offices  (employers  and  work- 
men). 

(d)  Friendly  societies  and  charitable  societies. 
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Statistics  por  1911  (France). 


No.  of  free 

Employment 

Offices. 

Number  placed. 

Employers'           

Workmen's           

Mixed      

Communal           

Others      ...          

149 
306 

70 
162 

67 

324,751 

244,174 

128,127 

99,333 

16,432 

Total     

754 

812,837 

III.  Private  Profit-making  Registries. — In  1898,  there 
were  1,455  licensed  private  registries  fiUing  on  an  average 
over  900,000  places  each  year.  They  dealt  chiefly  with 
domestics  and  waiters.  The  law  of  March  14,  1904,  gave 
the  municipalities  power  to  close  these  registries,  but 
not  much  iise  was  made  of  this  right,  except  at  Paris, 
becaiise  pseudo-associations  were  founded  with  the 
assistance  of  the  suppressed  registries,  which  really  con- 
tinued to  operate.  The  law  of  1904,  however,  was  a 
distinct  advance,  for  it  forbade  payment  by  workers  and 
charged  all  expenses  to  the  employer. 

Italy. 

A  Decree  of  April  6,  1916,  assigned  subventions  for 
employment  offices  (a)  founded  by  provinces  or  com- 
munes, (&)  founded  by  joint  action  of  workers'  and  em- 
ployers' associations,  (c)  dependent  on  a  workers'  organisa- 
tion in  communication  with  a  corresponding  employers' 
association,  or  (d)  founded  by  charitable  associations. 

A  Decree  of  November  17,  1918,  made  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  an  organised  system  of  employment 
offices,  and  a  State  grant' was  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
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Existing  employment  offices  are  to  be  supervised  by  the 
State  and  subsidised.  Where  no  employment  offices 
exist,  Government  employment  offices  are  to  be  set  up  if 
labour  conditions  warrant  their  establishment.  All  em- 
ployment offices  are  supervised  by  commissions  repre- 
senting equally  employers  and  workers.  In  districts 
where  the  Government  is  not  prepared  to  open  employment 
offices,  communal  authorities  may  form  a  commission 
for  collection  and  registration  of  applications  from  em- 
ployers and  workers.  A  central  employment  office  is 
to  be  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry.  These 
arrangements  are  to  be  effective  for- 12  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  Societa  Umanitaria  of  Milan  has  a  system  of 
employment  offices.  In  1913  its  offices  registered 
12,663  applicants  and  placed  6,674. 

Japan. 

There  have  been  long  in  existence  numerous  private 
registries.  Since  1901  registries  for  workers  (men  and 
women)  have  developed  from  cha/itable  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. There  are  now  four  municipal  employment  offices  in 
Tokio  and  two  in  Osaka.  The  scheme  at  first  was  to  apply 
only  to  unskilled  labour ;  but  it  was  afterwards  applied 
to  all  types  of  labour.  The  offices  are  worked  on  a  free 
basis. 

Netherlands.  gP 

A  Department  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employ- 
ment Offices  was  set  up  by  Eoyal  Decree  on  September 
19,  1916.  One  of  its  chief  functions  is  the  organisation 
of  a  national  system  of  employment  offices.  The  country 
is  divided  into  30  districts,  each  with  a  district  employment 
office  to  link  up  the  communal  offices  of  the  district. 
A  central  employment  office  is  established  to  link  up 
district  employment  offices.  There  are  special  depart- 
ments for  waiters,  commercial  travellers,  &c. 

The  expenses  of  the  central  employment  office  are 
borne  by  the  Government,  which  will  contribute  with  the 
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Communes  to  the  cost  of  the  district  employment  offices. 
In  1909,  14  employment  offices  placed  22,419  workers  ;  in 
1913,  the  26  employment  offices  giving  statistics  placed 
62,666  workers ;  and  in  1918  the  34  employment  offices 
giving  statistics  placed  112,111  workers  of  the  327,105 
who  applied. 

The  reply  also  points  out  that  a  special  method  of  pre- 
venting unemployment  has  been  establislied  in  Amsterdam, 
and  is  being  attempted  in  Eotterdam.  In  1919  the 
employers  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  special  reserve  of  port  workers,  payable 
whether  or  not  they  were  employed.  The  city  authorities 
of  Amsterdam  have  created  a  similar  reserve  of  workers  in 
communal  enterprises.  The  bourse  du  travail  "  calls  up  " 
the  worker  when  necessary,  but  regular  payment  is  made 
even  when  the  worker  is  not  employed. 

Norway. 

A  law  setting  up  public  employment  offices  in  certain 
communes  designated  by  the  Government  was  passed  on 
Jane  12,  1906.  The  regulations  for  public  employment 
offices  were  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  on  July  5,  1907. 

The  services  of  the  employment  offices  are  gratuitous  and 
they  apply  to  all  trades.  They  are  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  joint  supervisory  committees  chosen  equally  from 
employers  and  workmen.  They  are  assisted  by  State  and 
municipal  subventions.  The  State  pays  half  the  railway 
or  steamboat  expenses  of  unemployed  workers  when  their 
new  employment  is  at  some  distance. 

In  1909  the  number  of  employment  offices  was  17 ; 
number  of  applications  for  work,  51,174;  number  of  situa- 
tions offered,  38,737;  and  number  of  situations  filled, 
26,371.  In  1919  there  were  Public  Employment  Offices 
in  41  towns  and  5  rural  communes. 

Peru. 

Employment  offices  in  Lima  and  Callao  were  established 
by  Decree  of  January  30,  1911,  Section  9,  &c. 
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Poland. 

A  Decree  of  January  29,  1919,  established  emplovment 
offices  under  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  the  chief  towns. 
These  dealt  with  the  placing  of  the  unemployed  besides 
fulfilling  other  functions.  Local  committees  and  a  central 
committee  of  advisers  representing  labour,  employers  and 
those  with  a  special  knowledge  of  labour  problems  were 
also  created.  There  are  now  (June,  1919)  about  49  such 
employment  offices.  The  offices  continue  to  act  during 
strikes  and  lockouts,  but  give  notice  of  the  situation. 

The  administrative  order  of  the  State  Office  for  Employ- 
ment, para.  5,  establishes  connections  with  (1)  all  other 
State  employment  officep  ;  (2)  trade  unions  or  employers' 
employment  offices;  (3)  com.munal  offices;  (4)  offices 
of  a  public  character  ;  (5)  communal  committees, 

Portugal. 

A  Decree  of  July  27,  1912,  set  up  a  State  employment 
office  in  Lisbon.  It  was  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Public  Works.  The  service  is  gratuitous  and  of  universal 
application,  and  it  publishes  an  annual  report. 

Stat«  employment  offices  may,  under  the  same  Decree, 
be  established  in  other  places. 

Serb- Croat- Slovene  State. 

Official  employment  offices  exist  in  Croatia,  Slovenia  and 
Bosnia,  and  a  bourse  du  travail  is  being  organised  in  Serbia. 

Spain. 

A  free  employment  office  was  set  up  by  Eoyal  Decree 
on  May  25,  1917,  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustry, for  the  placing  of  workers  in  the  Public  Works, 
Mines  and  Agriculture  Departments. 

A  Decree  of  June  12,  1919,  establishes  22  bolsas  de 
trahajo  (employment  offices)  in  various  towns,  under  joint 
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committees  of  employers  and  workers,  in  connection  with, 
agricultural  chambers  established  in  1890.  These  bolsas 
have  the  duty  of  acting  as  employment  offices  for  agricul- 
tural labour.  All  work  done  for  the  State  must  depend 
■on  workers  hired  through  these  bolsas.  The  bolsas  receive 
a  Government  subsidy. 

The  bazar  del  obrero  has  for  its  aim  the  provision  of 
work  for  uneraployed  workers  of  both  sexes.  It  receives 
a  State  subvention. 

Sweden. 

Public  employment  offices  were  opened  on  a  large 
scale  in  1906.  They  were  subsidised  by  the  State  on  the 
iollowing  conditions  : — 

(i)  Services  were  to  be  gratuitous. 

(ii)  They  were  to  apply  to  all  trades  and  both  sexes. 

(iii)  They  were  to  be  under  the  joint  management  of 
'committees  of  employers  and  workmen. 

(iv)  Methods  of  filling  vacancies  were  to  be  approved 
by  the  Labour  Department. 

The  municipal  offices  are  attached  to  departmental 
offices ;  and  these  departmental  offices  are  grouped  into 
six  districts.  The  Labour  Department  is  the  central 
authority.  There  is  a  subsidy  from  State  funds  to  cover 
p)art  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  persons  without  means 
seeking  work — ^to  be  paid  through  the  employment  offices. 

In  1918  the  number  of  central  employment  offices  was  35, 
and  the  whole  number  of  employment  offices  was  126  ;  the 
number  of  applications  for  employment,  367,000 ;  ofiers 
■of  employment,  255,000 ;  and  the  number  of  situations 
filled,  189,500,  of  which  109,300  were  men  and  80,200 
Tvomen.  Of  these  43,200  went  into  agriculture,  26,800 
to  skilled  industry,  and  40,200  to  casual  labour. 

Switzerland. 

A  Federal  Decree  (Arrete)  of  October  29,  1909,  creates 
Jederal  subsidies  for  : — 

(a)  Public  institutions  for  placing  workers  (labour 
■offices  or  employment  offices  of  cantons  and  communies). 
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(6)  Cantonal  societies  for  assistance  in  so  far  as  th.ey 
assist  the  public  labour  offices. 

(c)  The  Association  of  Swiss  Labour  Offices. 

A  further  Decree  of  the  Federal  Council  of  March  21, 
1919,  creates  a  Federal  Office  of  Assistance  against  Un- 
employment, in  connection  with  the  Department  de 
I'Economie  Pubhque.  Among  other  duties  this  Office 
is  to  develop  employment  offices  and  act  as  a  central 
office  for  public  and  private  employment  offices. 

Organisation.  —  Under  the  1909  Decree  the  offices 
receiving  subsidies  must  (1)  deal  with  all  classes  of  workers 
and  contain  a  women's  section  ;    (2)  serve  gratuitously  ; 

(3)  be   impartial   as   between   employers   and   workers ; 

(4)  continue  to  act  during  strikes  or  lock-outs,  but  give 
information  on  the  subject  to  applicants  ;  (5)  act  as  part 
of  a  single  system  with  a  central  office  ;  (6)  assist  in  pub- 
lishing information  with  regard  to  the  labour  market. 

Voluntary  organisations  have  established  employment 
offices,  of  workers'  and  employers'  associations,  &c. 


Czecho-Slovakia. 

Employment  offices  are  established  in  Bohemia  and 
there  are  some  in  Moravia.  In  each  district  of  Bohemia 
there  are  employinent  offices  and  there  are  in  addition 
five  supplementary  offices  which  also  act  as  special  offices. 
The  central  office  is  at  Prague.  There  are  also  in  each 
■district  night-shelters  which  act  as  employment  offices. 
Expenses  of  the  district  bureaux  and  night-shelters  are  met 
by  the  district  and  the  State  (each  contributing  50  per 
<5ent.).     The  State  maintains  the  central  establishments. 


Utility  of  Employment  Offices. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  many  of  the  replies  that  as  methods 
•of  preventing  unemployment  the  systems  reviewed  above 
have  only  a  very  limited  efiectiveness.  The  reasons  for 
this  criticism  are  indicated  in  the  following  summary : — 
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Tlie  employment  office  (a)  lessens  the  time  unemployed  for 
those  for  whom  places  can  be  found  in  new  works,  new 
trades  or  new  districts  ;  and  (6)  it  increases  the  knowledge 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Wherever  the  officials  are. 
active  in  promoting  employment,  something  more  is 
achieved  by  the  system ;  but  no  such  system  can 
seriously  afEect  the  recurrent  periods  of  unemployment 
or  the  possible  increase  of  the  numbers  of  those  displaced 
from  industry  and  of  those  who  fall  from  under-employ- 
ment  into  pauperism.  The  unemployment  problem  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  problems  of  industrial  fluctua- 
tion, trade  cycles,  commercial  and  financial  organisation 
and  many  other  issues  which  extend  beyond  the  sphere 
generally  covered  by  what  are  known  as  labour  problems. 
Merely  to  organise  the  supply  of  labour  in  view  of  the 
existmg  demand  at  any  moment  is,  therefore,  hardly  likely 
to  afEect  the  solution  of  the  problem.  No  employment 
office  can  create  places  for  workers  in  slack  periods  nor 
make  the  workers  who  apply  competent  for  the  work 
offered  by  employers!  The  utility  of  the  employment 
office  system  is,  therefore,  strictly  limited.  Within  limits, 
however,  an  employment  office  system  does  lessen 
unemployment  and  is  indeed  necessary  for  the  better 
organisation  of  industry. 


Classification  of  Employment  Offices. 

The  systems  described  in  the  replies  may  be  classified 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  in  operation  may  be 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

The  outstanding  distinction  is  that  between  public 
employment  offices,  voluntary  employment  offices  and 
private  registries. 

Public  Employment  Offices  are  now  organised  on  a 
national  scale  in  almost  all  industrial  States,  and  a  more 
or  less  centrahsed  system  has  been  recently  established  in 
several  of  the  States  whose  replies  are  summarised  above. 
The  system  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is,  however,  the  most 
highly  centralised,  for   in   the    other   States   mentioned 
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above  the  system  is  comparatively  new  and  has  been 
in  operation  only  in  the  abnormal  years  of  the  war.  The 
conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  are,  however,  unique 
in  that  (1)  it  is  a  small,  densely  populated,  industrial 
country  ;  (2)  the  municipal  or  other  pubHc  employment 
ojffice  system,  already  in  existence  when  the  State  system 
was  established,  was  not  on  a  large  scale. 

The  looser  organisation  of  many  municipal  or  local 
employment  offices  with  a  national  federation  or  under 
general  supervision  of  the  Central  Government  is  by  far  the 
most  common  system.  It  exists  in  slightly  difEerent  forms 
in  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Argentine,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  offices 
are  under  local  control,  but  they  do  not  generally  effect 
the  movement  of  workers  from  one  locality  to  another. 

The  most  striking  distinction,  therefore,  in  the  public 
systems  now  established  is  ■  that  between  the  centralised 
organisation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America  Federal  system  and  the  control  by  joint 
committees  of  employers  and  workers  which  is  most 
common  elsewhere.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  system 
has  been  recently  modified  by  the  institution  of  Local 
Employment  Committees  in  the  different  districts  ;  but 
the  Committees  have  no  administrative  control.  In  most 
countries  the. local  committee  reviews  the  finance  of  the 
office,  is  responsible  to  the  local  council  and  often 
appoints  the  officers  of  the  employment  office.  The 
character  of  the  employment  offices,  therefore,  is  very 
different  even  in  the  same  country,  whereas  under  a 
unitary  system  the  methods  of  all  the  offices  tend  to  be 
similar. 

Voluntary  Employment  Offices  are  either  assisted  and 
partly  controlled  by  the  public  authorities,  or  are  in  the 
hands  of  trade  unions,  employers,  joint  committees  or 
charitable  associations.  Trade  union  employment  offices 
exist  in  most  countries.  Their  organisation  is  part  of  the 
general  organisation  of  the  unions.  There  is,  however,  in 
most  trade  unions  in  all  countries  an  informal  method  of 
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spreading  knowledge  among  members  of  any  places  which 
may  be  open. 

In  the  case  of  workers'  employment  offices,  the  trade 
union  organisation  through  them  gives  direct  assistance 
in  the  organising  of  industry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  useful  only  to  trade  unionists,  and  these  are  not 
usually  more  than  a  minority  of  the  workers.  Further, 
in  the  case  of  strikes,  the  workers'  employment  office 
naturally  ceases  to  operate. 

Employers'  employment  offices  are  generally  reserved 
for  one  or  two  particular  trades,  and  are  controlled  by  the 
Employers'  Association  of  this  or  that  trade.  They  are 
generally  distrusted  by  the  workers,  as  it  is  alleged-  that 
they  are  used  in  the  case  of  industrial  disputes  to  recruit 
"  black-legs." 

Joint  committees  of  employers  and  workers  control  a 
few  voluntary  employment  offices  in  some  countries,  but 
the  industrial  situation  is  not  generally  such  that  these 
offices  can  be  either  important  of  effective.  ' 

Charitable  associations  generally  of  some  one  religion, 
control  employment  offices  which  are  used  by  workers 
or  employers  of  that  particular  religion  ;  but  these  nsti- 
tutions  affect  very  little  the  organisation  of  the  labour 
supply. 

Private  Registries  represent  an  earlier  form  of  organising 
the  mobility  of  workers.  They  are  generally  carried  on  for 
private  gain,  and  generally  charge  fees  either  to  the 
employer  or  to  the  worker,  or  to  both.  Their  services  are 
now  Used  chiefly  for  workers  in  non-industrial  employ- 
ment, of  which  domestic  service  is  the  chief  ;  and  even 
in  countries  where  public  employment  offices  have  been 
established,  private  registries  are  still  believed  by  many 
to  give  more  "  personal  "  attention  to  applicants.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeling  against  the  private  registry  has 
led  to  their  regulation  by  law,  and  in  most  countries 
they  C8(.n  be  operated  only  under  a  special  licence  from  the 
Governments.  Scandalous  exploitation  of  unemployed 
and   impoverished  workers   has   been  practised  in  many 
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countries  by  private  registries,  when  these  are  not  under 
the  supervision  of  public  authorities. 

CoMPAEisoNS  OP  Established  Systems. 
Eeferences  are  made  in  the  replies  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  public  and  private  systems.     These 
may  be  summarised  as  foUows  : — 

Public  and  Private  Employment  Offices. — The  evident 
advantage  of  a  public  system  primarily  results  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  conducted  for  gain  ;  and,  therefore,  those 
seeking  emplojTnent  are  not  further  distressed  by  the 
demand  that  they  should  pay.  When  private  registries 
remain  open,  the  recognised  evil  of  the  system  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  establishing  rival  institutions  under 
public  control.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  regard 
an  oflS.cial  system  as  too  inhuman  in  its  operations. 

The  second  great  advantage  of  public  employment  offices 
is  that  their  communications  are  wider.  A  public  system 
can  assist  the  transfer  of  workers  over  large  distances  ;  the 
knowledge  that  there  are  vacancies  and  unemployed 
persons  in  any  one  place  can  be  easily  communicated  to 
many  other  places.  The  mobility  of  workers  is  increased 
'also  under  a  public  system  of  employment  offices  by  the 
practice  of  providing  money  for  journeys.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  stated  that  a  large  system  involves  that  the 
officials  are  ignorant  of  the  fitness  of  workers  for  this  or 
that  employment,  and  official?  have  hardly  any  means  of 
discovering  the  character  of  a  place  offered  in  some  distant 
district. 

State  and  Municipal  Systems. — In  most  countries, 
as  already  indicated,  the  employment  offices  are 
local  in  their  control  and  their  operations.  The 
most  important  contrast,  however,  that  can  be  made 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative  values  of  a  system 
organised  on  a  large  scale,  and  one  organised  only  by  and 
for  a  restricted  d'strict.  Intermediate  between  the  extremes 
of  a  State  system  on  the  one  hand  and  a  city  system  on 
the  other  are  various  types  of  departmental  or  cantonal 
employment  offices. 
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The  following  are  given  as  the  chief  advantages  of  a 
large-scale  system,  on  a  national  basis  or  on  the  basis  of 
a  very  large  area  and  population  : — r 

(1)  A  large  view  of  the  'problem. — Industry  is  now 
organised  on  a  non-local  basis,  and  workers  in  one  trade 
may  find  work  in  many  different  towns  ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  such  work  and  the  moving  of  workers  for  long  distances 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  single  system  of  employment 
offices  operating  over  a  large  area.  Adequate  information 
on  unemployment  cannot  be  given  by  separate  districts  ; 
a  single  view  is  necessary,  covering  a  wide  field. 

(2)  A  single  policy  and  method. — Only  in  a  large  scale 
system  can  many  employment  offices  act  in  accordance 
with  the  same  rules.  The  speed  and  effectiveness  of  the 
organisation  for  placing  workers  depends  on  the  parts  of 
the  organisation  working  together ;  but  this  is  not  achieved 
if  local  habits  or  local  interests  cause  differences  of  policy 
or  method  between  the  employment  offices  of  different 
towns. 

(3)  Larger  reserves.- — A  large-scale  system  is  able  to 
pay  for  better  officials  ;  and  it  is  also  able  to  undertake 
larger  experiments  in  placing  or  training. 

The  disadvantages  urged  against  a  large-scale  system  are 
the  tendency  to  centralisation  of  all  the  brains  and  imagina- 
tion in  the  service,  the  officialism  of  a  large  machine,  the 
lack  of  contact  between  policy  and  specific  local  needs, 
and  the  loss  of  local  interest  in  the  offices. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  a  small-scale  system 
are  : — • 

1.  More  personal  and  humane  treatment. — It  is  felt  by 
workers  that  displacement  from  an  occupation  should 
not  involve  the  uprooting  of  a  home  ;  but  a  large-scale 
system  tends  to  treat  the  worker  as  mere  material  to  be 
moved  from  one  mill  to  another.  A  localised  system  of 
employment  offices  will  more  readily  recognise  the  attach- 
ment of  the  worker  to  his  home.. 

2.  Democratic  control. — The  control  of  employment 
offices  by  representatives  of  workers  and  employers  is 
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only  possible  in  a  decentralised  system.  What  is  lost  in 
homogeneity  of  organisation  in  the  different  offices  may 
be  compensated  for  by  a  closer  touch  between  the  officials 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  The  organisation  will 
be  less  bureaucratic. 

3.  Exact  knowledge  of  problem. ~Th.e  large  view  taken 
under  a  centralised  system  is  often  less  valuable  than  an 
exact  acquaintance  with  local  conditions.  The  most 
complete  records  of  unemployment  have  been  made  in 
specific  towns— Ghent,  Nuremburg,  Verona,  York. 

The  disadvantages  urged  against  a  small-scale  system  are 
the  restrictive  effect  upon  industrial  development  of  local 
habits  or  interests,  the  tendency  to  segregation  in  methods 
and  policy,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  mere  communications 
between  independent  local  offices. 


Functions  op  Employment  Offices. 

The  activities  of  an  employment  office  show  a  certain 
amount  of  diversity  in  the  different  countries.  In  most 
countries,  in  addition  to  the  primary  function  of  adjusting 
the  supply  and  the  demand  for  labour,  a  more  vigorous 
policy  is  pursued.  In  certain  cases,  for  example,  officials 
of  the  employment  office  go  out  to  discover  personally 
from  employers  what  places  can  be  filled  ;  and  advertise- 
ments of  the  employment  offices  are  circulated  among  the 
"workers.  In  Boston  and  Milwaukee,  United  States  of 
America,  seasonal  occupations  have  been  so  arranged  by 
the  employment  offices  that  the  same  workers  have  through 
the  year  continuous  employment,  passing  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  the  other. 

Employment  offices  in  some  cases  also  serve  as  a  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  ;  and  this  information 
may  be  given  either  to  those  seeking  work  (as  to  the  con- 
ditions, moral,  &c.,  in  the  place  offered),  or  to  those  seeking 
workers  (as  to  the  fitness,  &c.,  of  the  person  unemployed), 
or,  again,  it  may  be  information  pubUshed  generally,  as 
statistics,  &c.  Particularly  in  regard  to  labour  disputes, 
the  regulations  of  most  public  employment  offices  make  it 
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obligatory  that  a  worker  who  is  offered  a  place  should  be 
told  if  there  is  a  strike  at  the  works  concerned. 

Conclusions. 

It  is  evident  from  the  information  available  and  from 
the  expressed  opinions  of  some  Governments  that  the 
established  systems  of  employment  offices  have  not 
been  as  effective  as  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  be. 
Information  as  to  the  conditions  of  work  or  the  ability 
of  the  applicant  is  essential  to  the  effective  worldng  of 
a  system  of  employment  offices,  but  such  information  it 
is  often  difficult  to  obtain.  This  tends  to  make  the 
employers  and  the  better  class  of  worker  distrustful  of 
the  system. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  from  the  information  furnished 
that,  even  allowing  for  all  hmitations  to  the  possible  value 
of  public  employment  offices,  the  system  should  be 
extended  in  every  country  in  which  there  is  unemployment. 
Each  State  or  large  district  within  a  State  is  still  an  econoruic 
unit  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  labour,. except  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  migration.  The  normal  movement  of 
the  majority  of  workers  from  one  to  another  employment 
is  still  within  a  frontier  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  organisation  of  employment  offices  is  a  task  for  each 
State  acting  separately.  The  information  supplied  by  some 
Governments,  however,  and  their  expressed  opinions, 
indicate  that  in  the  case  of  workers  moving  to  countries 
anxious  for  immigrant  labour,  it  should  be  possible  to 
establish  close  relations  between  the  public  employment 
offices  of  the  States  concerned.  Apart  from  this  no 
international  administrative  action  appears  possible  with 
regard  to  the  movement  of  labour,  and  the  social  circum- 
stances in  the  different  countries  are  so  different  that  no 
one  system  can  be  shown  to  be  best  for  all.  It  seenis, 
however,  to  be  generally  agreed  that  a  public  system  is 
better  than  private  registry  offices,  and  that  where  private 
registry  offices  exist  they  should  operate  only  under  a 
licence.  Further,  it  appears  to  be  agreed  that  there 
should  be  in  every  State  some  central  State  supervision  of 
the  whole  system  of  employment  offices. 
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THE  EEGXJLATION  OF  HOURS. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  on  Employment. 

Overtime. — In  the  repKes  made  by  the  Governments  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  unemployment  by  the  regu- 
lation of  hours,  reference  is  generally  made  to  regulations 
limiting  the  amount  of  overtime  and  laying  down  the 
conditions  under  which  overtime  is  to  be  worked,  which 
are  often  included  in  the  "  Eight-Hour  Day  "  legislation. 
In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  explicitly  stated  in  the  laws 
that  the  aim  of  the  regu'at'on  of  overtime  :s  the  decrease 
of  unemployment.  There  are  also  many  collective  agree- 
ments between  workers'  and  employers'  associations, 
regarding  overtime,  which  have  for  their  object  the  de- 
creasing of  unemployment. 

Short  Time. — State  action  instituting  short  time  in 
prxvate  concerns  as  a  means  of  decreasing  unemployment 
is  unusual.  The  institution  of  collective  agreements 
between  workers'  and  employers'  associations,  regulating 
short  time  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  unemployment  in 
periods  of  depression,  appears  to  be  the  common  practice 
in  most  industrial  countries.  The  following  examples 
are  given  by  different  governments  to  show  how  far  the 
regulation  of  hours  is  intended  to  decrease  unemployment. 

Belgium. 

Overtime. — The  official  action  rest  acting  hours  is  not 
direct 'y  aimed  at  preventing  unemployment,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  mot'^ves  in  the  making  of  agreements  or  under- 
standings between  employers  and  workers.  These  agree- 
ments are  many  and,  as  the  industries  are  seldom  organised 
on  a  national  basi>,  there  are  sometimes  20  to  50  such 
agreements  in  the  same  industry.  They  are  often  tacit 
and  not  written.  Since  the  Armistice  there  has  been  a  more 
general  movement  for  restricting  overtime. 

Short  Time. — ^Many  agreements  exist  in  regard  to  short 
t  me  during  periods  of  depression  ;  but  action  is  sometimes 
taken  by  the  trade  unions  when  depressions  actually  occur 
to   induce   employers   to   organise   short   time.     On   the 
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other  hand,  employers  often  initiate  short  time  (especially 
in  the  textile,  glass,  and  mining  industries),  in  order  to 
retain  a  complete  and  homogeneous  staff  of  workers. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

Overtime.— hi  a  number  of  trades,  provisions  restricting 
overtime,  which  were  temporarily  suspended  during  the 
war,  were  embodied  in  voluntary  agreements  prior  to  the 
war  between  employers  and  workpeople.  Such  agreements 
are  most  frequent  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades.  The  examples  given  in  the  note  below  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  provisions.* 

*  Engineering  Trade.     United  Kingdom. 

The  (Employers')  Federation  and  the  trade  unions  are  agreed  that 
systematic  overtime  is  to  be  deprecated  as  a  method  of  production,  and 
that  when  overtime  is  necessary  the  following  is  mutually  agreed  as  a 
basis,  viz.  : — 

That  no  union  workman  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  32 

hours'  overtime  in  any  four  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have  been 

worked,  allowance  being  made  for  time  lost  through  sickness,  absence 

without  leave,  or  enforced  idleness. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  is  not  to  be  restricted  : — 

Breakdown  work,  repairs,  replacements,  or  alterations  for  the 
employers  or  their  customers'  trial  trips  and  repairs  to  ships  ;  urgency 
and  emergency. 

Iron  and  Steel  Dressers,  West  of  Scotland. 

The  agreement  regulating  the  conditions  of  employment  of  iron  and 
steel  dressers  in  the  West  of  Scotland  foundries  stipulated  that  overtime 
should  be  limited  to  12  hours  per  week  per  man,  except  in  the  case  of 
breakdowns  or  other  urgent  circumstances. 

Boilermakers.     South  Wales. 

The  agreement  between  the  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  Employers ' 
Association  and  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and 
Steel  Shipbuilders  in  force  at  Cardifi,  Newport  and  Swansea,  in  relation 
to  ship  and  boiler  work  executed  in  graving  or  floating  docks,or  in  basins, 
or  on  vessels  lying  in  rivers,  provides  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  No  member  of  this  Society  shall  work  more  than  one  whole 
night  or  two  half  turns  as  overtime,  in  additon  to  the  usual  working 
days,  between  Monday,  6  a.m.,  and  Saturday,  12  noon,  in  any  one 
week,  whilst  competent  men  are  idle  in  the  port  on  finishing  jobs 
which  can  be  completed  in  not  exceeding  three  hours'  labour." 
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Short  Time. — The  practice  of  meeting  trade  drepressions 
by  the  adoption  of  organised  short  time  to  prevent  or 
mitigate  unemployment  has  been  very  generally  recognised 
in  the  past  by  both  employers  and  workpeople  in  most  of 
the  important  industries. 

"  If  more  overtime  be  required  on  particular  jobs,  such  overtime 
must  be  given  to  the  unemployed  members  of  the  town.  They  shall, 
however,  leave  ofE  work  at  6  a.m.  when  the  original  hands  will  return 
to  their  jobs.  Workmen  who  are  engaged  as  substitutes  on  over- 
time or  night  work  must  not  work  more  than  three  whole  nights  or 
make  more  than  54  hours  in  any  one  week,  except  on  finishing  jobs, 
as  provided  in  the  previous  clause." 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  rule  restricting  overtime  may  be  suspended 
temporarily  whenever  the  demand  for  men  is  in  excess  of  the  supply." 

Boilermakers.     Port  of  London. 
An  agreement  between  the  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers  Employers' 
Association  and  the  District  Committee  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
Shipbuilders'  Society  lays  down  the  following  "  Limit  of  Hours  for 
Working  Continuously  "  : — 

"  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  24  hours  con- 
tinuously, unless  the  same  job  can  be  finished  in  another  half  day  ; 
and  where  a  day  and  night  shift  are  engaged,  neither  shift,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  work  more  than  24  hours,  including  meal 
times.  All  members  having  worked  24  hours  must  cease  work  for 
the  next  24  horns,  it  being  understood  that  the  District  Committee 
will  see  that  no  workmen  leave  their  employment,  even  though  they 
should  have  worked  24  hours,  when  it  could  be  shown  that  men 
could  not  be  obtained  to  take  their  places." 

Fitters'  Helpers,  Ship  Painters  and  Other  General  Labourers,  Cardiff, 
Penarth,  and  Barry. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  overtime  will  not  be 
objected  to  by  men  whose  services  may  be  required,  but  no  member 
shall  work  two  entire  consecutive  nights  whilst  suitable  men  are  out 
of  employment  and  applyins;  for  work  at  the  time,  except  on  finishing 
jobs,  which  can  be  completed  before  midnight  of  the  second  night, 
when  the  men  on  the  job  will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  its  completion. 
In  no  case  shall  the  men  in  employment  cease  work  until  the  relief 
men  are  ready  at  hand  to  take  their  places." 

Printing  Machine  Managers,  London. 

"  In  all  cases  where  a  machine  manager  has  been  on  for  at  least 
24  hours,  and  there  is  work  to  justify  it,  another  machine  manager  shall 
be  employed  during  his  absence." 
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In  the  later  stages  of  the  war  the  method  of  organised 
short  time  was  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  restricted 
supply  of  raw  material,  e.g.,  by  the  Cotton  Control  Board.* 
;  No  written  agreements  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  are, 
however,  known  to  exist,  but  agreements  have  been  made 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  work  during  slack  seasons, 
which,  in  a  sense,  are  agreements  for  organised  short  time.f 

*  The  Cotton  Control  Board  was  a  body  containing  at  the  beginning 
of  1918  a  Chairman,  4 -representatives  of  employers,  4  of  trade  unions, 
3  of  commercial  interests,  and  2  of  the  government. 

t  In  the  tailoring  trade,  which  is  subject  to  very  considerable  seasonal 
l(  actuations,  there  are  several  instances  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  is 
:  4  general  agreement  as  to  the  distribution  of  work  in  slack  seasons. 
This  agreement  was  entered  into  in  1892,  between  committees  repre- 
senting respectively  the  Master  Tailors'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (now  termed  "  the  National  Federation  of  Merchant 
Tailors  ")  and  the  Amalgamated  Operative  Tailors'  Association,  and 
aflects  about  15,000  workpeople.  The  Tailors'  Trade  Union  had  passed 
a  rule  that  "  during  slack  seasons  a  fair  equitable  division  of  trade 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  shops."  And  it  Was  agreed  that  this  rule 
was  not  meant  to  imply  "  the  distribution  of  the  work  in  turns :  nor 
are  the  employers  called  upon  to  surrender  the  discretion  they  have 
always  exercised  in  the  selection,  that  work  ought  to  be  fairly  shared 
during  the  slack  seasons  in  harmony  with  the  above,  and  we  urge  upon 
our  members  throughout  the  country  to  carry  these  principles  into 
efiect." 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Committee  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Merchant  Tailors  and  the  Executive  of  the  Scottish  Operative 
Tailors'  Society,  held  on  September  17, 1903,  the  following  arrangement 
was  made,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Branches  of  the  operatives 
afiected  : — "  That  in  quiet  seasons  they  (the  employers)  use  their  own 
discretion,  as  at  all  other  times,  in  giving  work  to  such  workpeople 
as  they  consider  best  capable  of  turning  it  out,  but  the  principle  of  job 
about  shall  be  recognised." 

The  agreements  in  the  glass  bottle  trade  provide  for  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  times  of  depressed  industry.  In  Lancashire,  if 
workmen  are  ordered  to  cease  work  owing  to  a  furnace  being  put  out 
on  account  of  depression  of  trade,  the  agreement  provides  that  an 
additional  furnace  shall  not  be  started  within  three  months  unless  half 
wages  are  paid  to  these  men  for  the  time  which  they  have  lost  through 
the  stoppage  ;  while,  in  Yorkshire,  the  agreement  between  employers 
and  employed  stipulates  that,  in  the  event  of  any  furnace  being  out 
for  repairs,  slack  trade,  or  stopped  from  any  other  cause,  the  workmen 
shall  be  allowed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  share  work,  provided,  never- 
theless, that  after  a  furnace  has  been  out  for  four  months,  "  the  master 
can  discharge  the  surplus  workmen." 
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Australia. 

It  is  reported  from  New  South  Wales  that  "  Darg " 
(the  fixed  working  day)  is  practised  by  coalminers ;  'and 
■that  engineers  have  refused  to  work  overtime,  "  in  order 
to  ensure  wider  distribution  of  work." 

France. 

Before  the  war  it  was  customary  in  such  industries  as 
coahnining  and  textiles  to  shorten  the  working  day  rather 
than  dismiss  a  number  of  the  workers. 

During  the  war  this  principle  spi'ead  over  many  indus- 
tries, and  shortening  of  hours  and  stoppage  of  work  for 
two  or  three  days  a  week  has  become  a  frequent  practice. 
After  the  Armistice,  this  system  was  recommended  as 
applicable  to  all  public  and  private  war  industries.  The 
Ministry  of  Industrial  Reconstruction  issued  a  circular  on 
November  25, 1918,  reducing  temporarily  the  hours  of  work 
in  these  establishments  to  five  hours  a  day.  This  measure 
has  led  to  the  dismissals  from  munition  work  being  less 
rapid  and  sudden  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Netherlands. 

There  is  no  State  regulation  regarding  hours  which  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unemployment.  In  agree- 
ments, however,  between  employer  and  workers  the 
regulation  of  hours  is  in  some  cases  intended  to  lessen 
uuemployment.  For  example,  it  is  agreed  in  some  trades 
that  a  worker  shall  not  be  dismissed  because  of  lack  of 
work  before  the  working  day  has  been  reduced.  Some 
agreements  stipulate  that  a  committee  of  employers  and 
workers  must  decide  whether  the  working  day  can  be 
shortened  in  view  of  a  trade  depression.  In  the  woman's 
clothing  trade  it  is  agreed  that  if  a  worker  is  dismissed  in 
a  slack  period  the  employer  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
him. 

Poland. 

The  Decree  of  December  23,  1918,  establishing  an 
eight-hours'  day,  aims  at  regularising  the  fluctuation  of 
industry,  reducing  the  working  day,  and  fixing  conditions 
for  overt  me. 
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Serb-Croat-Slovene  State. 

Agreements  limiting  overtime  have  been  arrived  at  by 
the  workers  in  the  printing  trades  in  Serbia,  and  in  the 
metal  and  textile  trades  in  Slovenia. 


Switzerland. 

A  Decree  was  issued  by  the  Federal  Council,  August  5, 
1918,  regarding  the  payment  of  compensation  to  work- 
people unemployed  owing  to  economic  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  output  of  a  factory 
the  employer  must,  if  possible,  reduce  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  or  in  some  way  reorganise  the  work  rather 
than  discharge  the  workpeople.  If  the  time  lost  by  such 
reorganisation  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  less  than 
40  per  cent,  of  normal  working  hours,  the  employer  is  to 
add  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages  due  for  the  time  lost.  If 
the  time  lost  is  more  than  40  per  cent.,  or  if  the  factory 
is  closed  down,  the  worker  is  to  receive  in  addition  to  his 
pay  (if  any)  compensation  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  time  lost 
minus  the  original  10  per  cent,  deduction  for  which  no 
compensation  is  made.  The  total  wage  shall  not  be  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  full  wage,  or  if  the  worker  is 
married  and  not  in  receipt  of  public  relief,  not  less  than 
70  per  cent.  One-third  of  the  cost  of  compensation  is 
defrayed  by  the  employer,  one-third  by  the  Canton,  and 
one-third  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

Overtime  is  regulated  by  law  of  December  19, 1918.  The 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare  may  approve  of  collective  con- 
tracts between  employers  and  workers  regarding  overtime 
in  certain  industries.  {See  "Eight  Hours"  Eeport.) 
Agreements  concerning  reduction  of  hours  existed  before 
the  law  of  December  19, 1918,  was  passed. . 
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General  Consideratio.vts. 


The  replies  of  the  Governments  indicate  as  the  chief 
results  of  regulating  working  hours  with  a  view  to  lessening 
unemployment,  that  (1)  more  workers  will  be  drawn  in 
than  can  normally  be  employed  in  the  industry,  and  (2)  in 
times  of  bad  trade  the  workers  will  share  some  hours  of 
unemployment  rather  than  that  the  whole  unemployment 
in  the  industry  should  be  borne  by  some  who  are  dismissed. 
The  dangers  in  regulating  hours  with  a  view  to  restricting 
unemployment  are  generally  recognised.  Briefly  they  are 
indicated  as  follows  : — (1)  The  prevention  of  overtime 
may  cause  the  introduction  into  a  trade,  during  a  time 
of  pressure,  of  workers  who  could  not  be  normally  dependent 
on  the  trade  ;  and  (2)  the  working  of  overtime  by  the 
already  established  workers,  thus  restricting  the  intro- 
duction of  new  labour,  may  prejudice  the  flexibihty  of 
an  industry. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  short  time,  the 
retention  of  workers  on  short  time  during  a  period  of 
depression  in  a  trade  may  (1)  prevent  their  possibly  fuller 
employment  in  some  other  occupation,  and  (2)  cause  them 
to  suffer  the  evils  of  under-employment.  It  is  generally 
recognised  that  under-employment  of  a  great  number  and 
for  a  considerable  time  may  cause  industrial  inefficiency 
and  personal  distress,  which  is  more  serious  than  the  results 
of  the  unemployment  of  some  while  others  are  fully  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  balance  of  advantage  as  regards  the  two 
policies  involved  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  agreed, 
therefore,  that  all  regulation  of  hours  in  view  of  unemploy- 
ment should  have  regard  to  the  adequate  maintenance  of 
the  workers.  Apart  from ,  considerations  of  health  or 
general  policy  as  to  the  utility  of  leisure,  the  working  of 
overtime  should  evidently  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  employment ;  and  the  belief  that  the  reduction 
of  hours  would  reduce  unemployment  was  in  some  countries 
an  important  factor  in  securing  legislation  on  this  matter. 
It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Governments, 
however,  that  changes  from  year  to  year  and  from  season 
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to  season  are  best  organised  by  voluntary  agreements 
between  tlie  parties  directly  concerned,  and  not  by  state 
action.  Thus,  state  action  in  regard  to  overtime  may  be 
more  directly  concerned  with  the  normal  objections  to 
overwork. 

The  evidence  shows  that  in  most  countries  the  working 
of  short  time,  with  a  view  to  steadying  employment,  is  also 
regarded  as  a  matter  for  agreement  between  the  workers  and 
employers  directly  concerned.  It  is  regarded  as  a  matter 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  organisation  of  industry 
that  it  is  difficult  for  any  general  regulation  to  be  varied 
sufficiently  in  regard  to  difierences  between  industries. 
The  practice  varies  in  utility  and  effectiveness  in  the 
different  industries.  For  example,  in  mining  the  practice 
is  usual  and  has  been  successful ;  and  in  cotton  spinning 
it  is  usual  to  work  short  time  during  a  depression  in  trade. 

The  practice  of  short  time  to  avoid  dismissals  would 
appear  to  be  possible  in  nearly  all  industries,  and  in  most 
industrial  countries  it  is  so  used,  although  on  a  limited  scale 
and  usually  only  when  the  depression  of  trade  is  acute.  For 
example,  in  the  severe  depression  which,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (p.  12,  note),  occurred  in  1908,  short  time  was  worked 
in  the  United  States  in  engineering,  meat  packing,  and  all  he 
major  industries ;  during  September,  1908,  short  time  was 
worked  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  engineering  and  metal 
trades,  and  in  the  linen,  jute,  hosiery,  silk,  carpet,  dyeing, 
leather,  printing,  glass,  pottery,  brick  and  tile,  boot  and  hat 
trades.  In  Belgium,  during  1908,  there  was  short  time  in 
textiles,  glass-making  and  mines  ;  in  France,  during  the 
autumn  of  1908,  short  time  was  worked  in  the  cotton  and 
silk  trade  ;  and  in  Germany,  in  the  textile  and  engineering 
trades. 

It  is  therefore  generally  agreed  that  overtime  should  be 
regulated  and  short  time  organised  in  view  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  one  for  legis- 
lation ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  outside  the  sphere  of  direct 
international  action. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS. 

The  allocation  of  public  contracts  with  regard  to  un- 
employment may  perform  two  entirely  different  functions. 

{a)  It  may  act  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  times  of  actual 
distress : 

(b)  It  may  act  as  a  preventive  measure  before  unemploy- 
ment in  a  particular  area  becomes  acute. 

The  allocation  of  public  contracts  for  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  is  based  on  the  close  study  of  periodic 
fluctuations  of  employment,  either  of  a  cyclical  or  of  a 
seasonal  character.  In  times  of  prosperity  when  there  is 
a  large  private  demand  for  labour,  public  contracts  are  as 
far  as  possible  withheld ;  but  when  the  demand  for  labour 
tends  to  fall,  the  pubhc  authorities  place  their  contracts 
on  the  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  judicious  release 
of  pubhc  contracts  in  such  times  as  these  would  have  a 
tonic  effect  upon  the  whole  labour  market,  and  that  the 
tendency  to  unemployment  would  be  considerably  lessened. 

There  is  at  present  no  example  of  this  scheme  working 
in  its  entirety,  although  several  countries  have  made 
tentative  efforts  in  this  direction.  One  modification  of 
the  scheme  is  working  with  considerable  success  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  It  is  the  apphcation 
of  the  scheme  to  seasonal  fluctuations.  Certain  states 
and  municipalities  in  the  two  countries  reserve  the 
carrying  out  of  public  works  (road  construction,  drain- 
age, building,  &c.)  as  far  as  possible  for  the  winter 
months  when  there  are  large  numbers  of  lumberers,  har- 
vesters and  general  field-workers  out  of  emplojniaent. 
These  men,  as  soon  as  .their  summer  occupation  is  over, 
are  employed  on  public  works  until  the  spring  comes, 
when  they  can  resume  their  previous  occupations.  This 
dovetailing  of  occupations  can,  of  course,  only  be  appUed 
to  seasonal  trades. 
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Summary  of  Measures  Regarding  the  Allocation  op 
Public  Contracts  in  Various  Countries. 

United  States  of  America. 

Idaho. — The  Act  of  March  1,  1915,  respecting  pre- 
vention of  unemployment  through  public  work,  recognises 
to  a  certain  degree  "  the  right  to  work."  Citizens,  subject 
to  residential  and  monetary  qualifications,  are  entitled  to 
60  days  emergency  employment  in  road  mending  or 
some  other  public  work. 

Pennsylvania. — An  Act  passed  in  1917  created  an  Emer- 
gency Pubhc  Works  Fund  and  established  an  Emergency 
Public  Works  Commission.  The  legislature  voted  a  small 
appropriation  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  larger  sums  to  be 
devoted  to  public  works  in  bad  times,  and  by  a  recent 
amendment  the  legislature  is  empowered  to  borrow 
50  million  dollars  for  construction  of  roads.  Consequently, 
Pennsylvania  is  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  larger 
enterprises  and  thus  lessen  unemployment. 

Bills  similar  to  the  Pennsylvanian  Law  are  being 
prepared  for  introduction  into  the  legislatures  of  several 
other  States.  , 

Belgium. 

An  investigation  made,  in  view  of  the  discussion  of  the 
allocation  of  public  contracts  at  the  meetings  of  the 
International  Association  on  Unemployment,  showed  that 
the  method  was  not  developed  ;  but  that  if;  was  customary 
to  place  contracts  with  small  contractors  in  localities  where 
unemployment  existed.  This  was  practised  with  success 
in  the  province  of  Liege.  A  commission  on  the  development 
of  uncultivated  land  was  established  by  the  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1912,  and  this  may  lead  to  allocation  of  work  in 
slack  times. 

Britisli  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Supply 
Departments  of  the  Central  Government  with  a  view  to 
their  allocating  contracts  so  far  as  possible  to  firms  in 
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areas  where  serious  unemployment  exists,  and  a  list  of 
these  areas  with  statistical  details  is  supplied  to  those 
departments.  So  far  as  local  authorities  are  concerned, 
little  IS  done  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  contracts  to 
particular  areas.  In  periods  of  considerable  unemploy- 
ment however,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  until  lately  the 
Local  Government  Board,  (the  Department  immediately 
concerned)  urges  local  authorities  to  carry  out  necessary 
works.* 

Canada. 

The  Employment  Service  Council  directs  that  pubhc 
contracts  should  be  allocated  in  slack  periods.  Apart 
from  special  measures  taken  in  view  of  the  after-war 
situation,  some  cities  have  been  accustomed  to  allocate 
contracts  seasonally,  e.g.,  Winnipeg,  Gait,  Peterborough,  St. 
Thomas,  Stratford  and  Windsor  build  sewers  in  winter 
months. 

France. 

The  idea  of  a  better  time  distribution  of  public  contracts 
was  oflScially  adopted  in  1902.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  advised  industrial  firms  to  distribute  their  con- 
tracts with  regard  to  periodic  depressions,  both  in  their 
own  and  in  the  national  interests.  At  the  same  t'me  the 
Ministry  advised  the  railway  authorities  to  follow  closely 
the  monthly  trafiic  fluctuat'ons  as  well  as  commercial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  phenomena  in  order  to  foresfee 
and  cope  with  periods  of  trafl&c  congestion.  In  1907,  an 
enquiry  into  the  effect  of  crises  upon  railways  was  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  it  was  reported  that 
it  was  feasible  for  the  railways  to  distribute  their  orders 
over  the  full  period  of  a  trade  cycle  so  as  to  increase  the 
volume  of  orders  in  slack  years.     This  plan  would  steady 

*  The  Port  of  London  Act,  1907,  contains  a  clause  requiring  the 
Port  Authority  to  take  steps  with  regard  to  its  employment  of  casual 
labour  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  under-employment.  There  is 
also  a  provision  in  the  Development  and  Koads  Improvement  Funds 
Act,  1910,  which  requires  that  in  sanctioning  or  proceeding  with 
schemes  of  work  under  the  Act,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  state  of  the 
labour  market. 
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employment  in  an  important  industry,  and  railways 
would  find  it  cheaper  to  build  in  years  of  depression. 
The  Minister  m  May,  1907,  invited  the  railways  to  submit 
a  definite  programme  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock 
over  the  years  1907-10. 

In  March,  1908,  a  commission  set  up  by  Presidential 
decree  reported  on  the  possibility  of  allocation  of  public 
contracts  so  that  they  would  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  lack  of  private  contracts  in  times  of  depression.  The 
commission  reported  that  the  following  financial  reforms 
would  to  some  extent  remedy  the  evil :  more  flexible  use 
of  funds  placed  by  public  and  private  associations  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State ;  authorisation  to  carry  forward  to 
the  next  financial  year  the  budget  vote  for  new  works ; 
creation  of  special  reserve  funds ;  eventual  creation  of  a 
general  reserve  fund. 

On  the  recommendation  of.  the  same  commission,  a 
permanent  committee  was  set  up  in  1911,  for  the  study  of 
unemployment  by  reference  to  eight  trade  indices  (the 
bank  rate,  bank  reserves,  general  prices,  foreign  trade, 
etc  ) 


MIGRATION  OF  WORKERS. 

The  following  considerations  are  put  forward  in  various 
replies  : — 

Immigration  is  regulated  by  law  or  administrative  order 
in  most  countries  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  has 
been  done  in  the  past  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
unemployment.  The  danger  of  epidemic  disease,  the 
difficulties  due  to  uneducated,  incompetent  or  mentally 
undeveloped  aliens  may  all  be  adequate  grounds  for 
restricting  immigration,  quite  apart  from  the  possible 
danger  of  unemployment ;  and  although  some  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  needs  for  labour  in  the  country  when 
the  central  Government  n  any  State  has  limited  or  pro- 
moted immigration,  so  many  other  considerations  have 
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entered  in,  that  the  action  taken  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  under  the  head  of  the  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  certain  Governments  on. 
the  subject  of  migration  are  as  follows  : — 

United  States  of  America. 

"  While  theoretically  immigration  could  be  checked  if 
no  work  for  the  immigrant  was  in  sight,  yet  practically 
it  has  not  been  effective."  In  regard  to  international 
action  "  exchange  of  statistics  concerning  the  state  of 
employment  and  general  market  conditions  are  of  value 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  immigration  policy.  Inter- 
national co-operation  is  also  suggested  in  the  matter  of 
prohibiting  fraudulent  statements  as  to  employment  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  steamship 
companies." 

Belgium. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  market  for  products  includes  a 
greater  number  of  nations,  the  labour  market  also  becomes 
international.  The  recruitment  of  labour  crosses  national 
boundaries  ;  and  thus  arises  the  great  problem  of  migra- 
tion, which  is  most  certainly  of  an  international  character." 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. — "  The  British  Government  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible,  in  their  case  at  any  rate, 
to  limit  or  prevent  unemployment  by  modifying  the 
distribution  of  workpeople  through  international  action. 
British  workers  are  usually  loth  to  seek  work  abroad  unless 
they  decide  to  emigrate,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  any  such  shortage  of  labour  will  occm:  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  to  render  the  expedient  of  importing 
foreign  workers  in  large  numbers  acceptable." 

France. 

"  The  labour  markets  of  different  countries  are  no  longer, 
in  our  time,  independent.  A  world  system  of  economic 
life  is  being  super-imposed  more  and  more  on  the  national 
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system.  As  a  result  of  this  evolution,  whicli  notliing 
can  hinder,  a  considerable  number  of  workers  every  year, 
either  temporarily  or  for  permanent  residence,  pass  from 
countries  of  emigration  into  countries  of  immigration, 
and  therefore  influence  in  the  latter  countries  the  existing 
relations  between  thfe  supply  and  the  demand  for  labour. 
This  fact  results  then  in  certain  rights  ;  countries  of 
emigration  have  the  right  of  knowing  the  particulars  in 
regard  to  openings  for  their  nationals  in  foreign  countries 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  countries  of  immigration  have  the 
right  to  ask  foreign  countries  to  make  the  state  of  their 
labour  market  as  healthy  as  possible  before  it  begins  to 
affect  neighbouring  markets.  .  .  .  Hence  the  suggestion 
here  offered  to  compel,  if  not  all  countries  participating  in 
the  international  Labour  Conference,  at  least  the  principal 
countries  whose  labour  markets  are  connected,  to  create  a 
system  of  pubHc  employment  ofl&ces  within  each  such 
country.  .  .  .  The  International  Convention  would  be 
limited  to  making  the  central  authority  responsible  for  the 
creation  and  successful  operation  of  the  system.  ...  In 
order  that  there  may  be  an  international  connection 
established  between  the  different  national  systems,  not 
only  with  regard  to  statistics,  but  above  all  with  regard 
to  effective  operation,  it  seems  that  one  might  expect  the 
creation  within  the  International  Labour  Office  of  a 
special  section  dealing  with  migration  "...  "  The  task 
which,  according  to  cur  opinion,  should  be  confided  to 
this  new  organisation  would  be  twofold  ;  first,  the  section 
should  function  as  a  central  international  service  for  the 
placing  of  workers  ....  The  section  would  play  the  part 
among  the  national  systems  that  the  central  offices  of 
these  systems  play  in  regard  to  regional  or  local  offices.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  the  section  should  be  charged  with  controlling, 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labour  Organissatibn,  the  supervision  of  migratory  workers. 
...  In  order  to  conciliate  national  susceptibilities  it  is 
proposed  to  confide  to  the  League  of  Nations,  acting 
through  the  section  on  migrations,  the  guardianship  and 
supervision  of  the  migration  of  workers." 
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Denmark. 

In  regard  to  international  action — "One  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  an  interchange  between  countries  of 
workers  of  certain  trades  might  be,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a  useful  remedy  against  unemployment,  on 
condition  that  the  interchange  is  made  under  the  control 
of  public  authorities  and  trade  unions." 

Netherlands. 

In  regard  to  international  action — "  The  measures  con- 
tributing to  the  best  possible  distribution  of  work  are  (a) 
the  organisation,  as  completely  as  possible,  of  a  system  of 
international  employment  offices,  providing  connections 
between  the  central  employment  ofl&ces  of  the  different 
countries  ;  {h)  facilitating  the  international  movement  of 
workers  by  giving  complete  information  on  the  conditions 
of  labour  in  other  countries,  paying  the  expense  of  voyages 
and  making  arrangements  for  the  accompanying  of  workers 
who  go  to  work  outside  their  own  country,  especially  in 
contiguous  countries  ;  (c)  allowing  free  passage  to  workers 
and  providing  equal  treatment  for  workers  '  on  the  road  ' 
and  other  travellers,  in  so  far  as  restrictions  of  immigration 
are  not  necessary  for  hygienic  reasons  or  for  the  protection, 
of  workers  against  the  dishonesty  of  persons  interested 
in  emigration." 

Norway. 

In  regard  to  international  action — "  Action  can  be  taken 
above  all  by  well  developed  systems  of  public  employment 
offices  co-operating  internationally." 

Sweden. 

In  regard  to  international  action — "  A  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  of  the  labour  market  in  the  different 
countries  might  hereby  be  spread  in  an  authoritative  way 
to  the  public,  and  workmen  be  warned  from  going  to 
countries  where  unemployment  is  prevailing." 
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Extent  of  Migration. 

Before  the  war  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Europe 
to  countries  outside  Europe  tended  to  increase,  but  there 
were  certain  years  in  which  the  number  suddenly  decreased. 
For  the  prmcipal  countries  foe  which  information  is 
available  the  numbers  are  shown  in  Table  III  (p.  71), 
and  the  fluctuations  are  shown  in  Chart  V.  The  chart 
also  shows  the  total  number  of  aUen  immigrants 
admitted  into  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
same  period.  The  fluctuations  shown  on  the  chart  are 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  fluctuations  in  world- 
trade  and,  therefore,  in  employment.  The  greater  part 
of  those  leaving  Europe  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and 
Italy,  and  the  majority  of  these  went  to  North  America. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  emigration  from  Southern 
Europe  to  South  America. 

Records  of  immigration  exist  outside  Europe,  especi- 
ally in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  rose  from  619,068  in  1902  to  1,199,566  in 
1907,  and  suddenly  dropped  to  691,901  in  1908,  owing  to 
the  crisis  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  reflected  in  the 
unemployment  statistics.*  The  decrease  in  numbers  in 
1908  was  due  partly  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  econ- 
omic situation  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  workers  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  unemployment,  were  not  able  to 
send  prepaid  tickets  to  their  friends  in  Europe.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  European  emigrants  used  to'travel  on  tickets 
paid  for  by  relatives  and  friends  who  had  already  emi- 
grated. The  immigrants  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe  had  again  increased  in  1912  to  718,875,  of  whom 
178,882  came  from  Austria-Hungary  and  157,134  from 
Italy. 

*  See  page  12  note. 
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Table  III. — Emigration  from  certain  European  to 
Non-European  Couis'tries  (figures  to  the  nearest 
thousand). 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1885   ... 

505,0  :o 

1894  ... 

406,000 

1903  ... 

902,000 

1886   ... 

560,000 

1895  ... 

620,000 

1904  ... 

799,000 

1887  ... 

7io,o:o 

1896  ... 

638,000 

1905  ... 

1,163,000 

1888  ... 

800,000 

1897  ... 

447,000 

1906  .. 

1,322,0C0 

1889  ... 

707,000 

1898  ... 

424,000 

1907  .. 

1,368,00* 

1890  ... 

624,000 

1899  ... 

464,000 

1908  .. 

702,000 

1891   ... 

752,000 

1900  ... 

460,000 

1909  ... 

1,095,000 

1892  ... 

653,000 

1901  ... 

667,000 

1910  ... 

1,286,000 

1893  ... 

681,000 

1902  ... 

797,000 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

976,000 
1,449,000 

Note  to  Table' III. — The   countries  of  emigration   included  in  the 
above  table  are  : — 


Austria-Hungary. 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Netherlands. 


Portugal. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
United  Kingdom. 


For  Scandinavia  and  Holland,  however,  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
is  included  as  the  majority  of  these  went  to  non-European  countries 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly  how  many  did  not.  For  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  is  included  up  to  1892,  emi- 
grants to  the  United  Kingdom  are  included  since  1899,  and  those  through 
French  Ports  are  excluded  in  1900  and  1901.  For  Switzerland,  the 
total  number  of  emigrants  is  included  up  to  1892.  For  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  "  balance  outwards,"  i.e.,  excess  of  inward  passengers 
over  outward  passengers,  is  taken.  The  figures  given  in  the  above 
table  must  be  taken  as  approximate  only. 
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Classification. 


Two  chief  kinds  of  emigration  can  be  distinguished— 
(1)  seasonal  and  (2)  permanent  or  quasi-permanent  emi- 
gration, when  the  workers  reside  abroad  for  a  few  years 
without  giving  up  their  home  in  their  native  land. 

Seasonal  emigration  occurs  in  Europe  chiefly  for  the 
harvests.  Before  the  war  Germany  depended  on  seasonal 
emigration  from  Poland  for  the  harvests.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  in  regard  to  seasonal  emigration 
is  the  movement  from  Italy  to  Argentine  and  back  which 
used  to  take  place  before  the  war.* 

Permanent  emigration  takes  place  from  Europe  generally 
to  new  countries,  but  there  are  some  workers  who  go  only 
to  a  neighbouring  country  and  establish  themselves  there. 
In  some  cases  of  what  is  called  quasi-permanent  emigration 
the  emigrant  does  not  take  his  family  with  him. 

Kegulation  of  Migration. 

The  regulations  hitherto  in  existence  may  be  summarised 
first  as  regards  emigrajtion  and  next  as  regards  immigra- 
tion. Action  has  been  taken  by  several  states  acting 
separately,  but  instances  occur  of  (1)  uniforni  action,  as  in 
the  case  when  emigration  to  certain  States  of  Brazil  was 
forbidden  by  Italy,  Spain,  Hungary  and  Germauy,  and 
diplomatic  pressure  was  used  by  several  states  in  order  to 
close  the  Brazilian  Ofl&ce  for  emigrants  in  Europe,  the 
ofiice  being  therefore  closed  on  November  30,  IQlO.f 
Instances  also  occur  of  (2)  special  conventions  as  regards 
emigrants,  entered  into  by  the  two  States  chiefly  concerned, 
as  for  example,  the  French-Italian  treaty  of  1904,  in  which 
one  clause  makes  specific  reference  to  unemployment 
insurance.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  in  the  replies  from  various  countries  as 
regards  the  supervision  of  the  migration  of  workers  :■ — 

*  See  p.  30  note. 

■f  Spain  restored  Brazil  to  the  eame  position  as  other  countTies  as 
leg&rds  emigration  by  a  decree  dated  6.1.12. 
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(a)  Measures  dealing  with  Emigration. 
Belgium. 

A  bureau  was  established  in  1888  under  tlie  Ministry 
of  External  Affairs. 

Emigration  is  only  important  in  regard  to  the  "  Fransch- 
mans,"  agricultural  workers  who  enter  France  every  year 
to  the  number  of  about  40,000.  Some  industrial  workers 
work  in  France  and  sleep  in  Belgium.  There  are  no  special 
regulations. 

Italy. 

Italy  was  the  first  country  to  have  an  organic  law 
regulating  emigration.  The  Commissariat  General  of 
Emigration  was  established  by  the  Law  of  January  31 ,  1901. 
There  is  a  Council  of  Emigration  on  which  labour  organ- 
isations are  represented.  Inspectors  of  emigration  exist  in 
Italy  and  there  are  also  Italian  inspectors  in  foreign 
countries.  The  law  forbids  the  recruiting  of  labour  in 
Italy  without  a  special  licence  from  the  Commissariat : 
labourers  recruited  in  Italy  before  going  out  of  the  country 
must  have  a  contract  in  a  prescribed  form. 

This  and  subsequent  laws  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  emigration  agencies,  for  the  supply  of  information,  for 
medical  service  on  emigrant  ships,  for  legal  protection  of 
emigrants,  and  for  regulation  of  the  emigration  of  persons 
under  age. 

Spain. 

An  Act  dated  November  21,  1907,  regulates  collective 
emigration,  and  established  a  Central  Emigration  Office 
with  a  Central  Council  of  Emigration.  Emigration  Com- 
mittees are  set  up  in  the  ports.  A  Decree  of  June  21,1911, 
places  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  On  the  Central  Council  of  33,  there  are 
four  representatives  of  the  workers  ;  and  shipowners  are 
also  represented. 

A  Decree  in  1910  prohibited  emigration  to  Brazil  by 
gratuitous  ticket,  on  account  of  conditions  prevailing  there  ; 
but  in  1912  Brazil  was  again  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  other  countries  as  regards  emigration. 
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(b)  Measures  dealing  with  Immigration. 

United  States  of  America. 

Immigration  into  the  United  States  is  regulated  under 
the  Contracted  Labor  Law,  1885,  the  Immigration  Laws 
of  1891,  1903,  1907  and  1917,  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act,  1882,  which  was  extended  to  cover  Hindoos,  by 
agreement  with  Great  Britain. 

An  Immigration  Bureau  has  strictly  regulated  entry 
into  the  States  since  1885,  the  principal  restrictions  being 
that  no  person  may  enter  if  in  possession  of  less  than 
25  dollars ;  if  unable  to  write  any  language ;  or  if 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  Further,  if  within  three 
years  after  landing  the  immigrant  becomes  dependent  on 
public  funds  he  may  be  deported  at  the  charge  of  the 
shipping  company  on  whose  boat  he  arrived  or  at  the 
charge  of  a  special  fund.  Between  June  30,  1910,  arid 
June  30,  1911,  the  number  deported  for  all  causes  was 
20,000  ;   the  number  admitted  in  that  year  was  878,587. 

The  Act  of  February  20,  1907,  established  a  Division  of 
Information  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  "  to  promote 
a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens." 

Argentine. 

Decrees  prohibit  the  entry  of  dangerous  or  incapable 
persons. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. — -There  are  Alien  Acts  of  1905  and 
of  the  war  period ;  but  these  Acts,  although  restricting 
immigration  have  little  bearing  on  unemployment.  In  re- 
gard to  the  entry  of  aliens  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  em- 
ployment in  the  United  Kingdom,  an  inter-departmental 
committee  issued  permits  for  aliens  to  enter  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  war  under  the  AHens  Restriction 
Order,  Article  22  B.  This  committee  had  regard  to  the 
possibihty  that  such  aliens  might  take  over  the  business 
vacated  by  British  subjects  absent  on  war  service  ;  and 
its  operation  was  continued  after  the  Armistice,  during  a 
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time  when  unemployment  was  very  extensive.  The  entiy 
of  aliecs  was  then  definitely  prevented  in  any  case  in  which 
it  was  thought  that  laboui  of  the  same  kind  could  be 
supphed  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 

Canada. — An  Act  dated  April  4.  1910  (in  part  amended 
1919)  prohibits  the  immigration  of  certain  classes.,  and 
gives  authority  to  the  Govemor-(5eneral  in  Council  to 
prohibit  or  limit  in  number  for  a  period  or  permanently 
the  landing  of  immigrants  of  any  class  or  race  deemed 
unsuitable.  This  Act  has  been  frequently  used,  as  for 
example,  '  in  ^-iew  of  the  labour  market  in  British 
Columbia  ''  an  order  was  issued  that  on  and  after  ilay  15, 
1918.  no  artisan-s  or  skilled  or  unskilled  labourers  might 
land  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Alien  Labour  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  ""  contract 
labour "'  to  enter.  Permits  are  granted  through  the 
Immigration  Department  after  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labour.  An  Order  in  Council  dated  June  3, 
1908,  requires  certain  Asiatics  to  have  at  least  200  dollars 
in  their-possession  on  entering  Canada.  A  Chinese  head- 
tax  limits  the  entry  of  Chinese.  Li  British  Columbia 
immigrants  are  required  to  pass  an  education  test,  a 
knowledge  of  English  or  some  European  language  being 
required. 

Australia. — The  Commonwealth  Immigration  Act,  1901- 
1912,  prohibits  the  iounigTation  of  certain  classes  of  persons 
and  trives  the  Governor-General  power  to  make  further 
r^ulations. 

Sryut?i  Africa. — An  Act.  on  similar  lines  to  the  Xatal 
Immigration  Act,  1903,  was  passed  on  June  14,  1914. 
This  Act  excludes  any  persons  who  cannct  write  a  European 
language.  There  are  special  restrictions  in  some  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  L'nion. 

New  Zealand.— An  Act,  Xo.  78  of  1908,  regulates  immi- 
gration. 

Immigration  is  also  regulated  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
Newfotmdland,  Barbadoes,  Fiji  Islands,  British  Africa,  the 
Straits  Settlement  and  Jamaica. 
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Denmark. 


Laws  of  August  21,  1908  and  April,  1912,  guarantee  the 
status  of  foreign  workers.  Cartes  de  legitimation  are 
instituted,  and  there  is  an  obligation  on  employers  to  fur- 
nish information  on  conditions,  &c. 

France. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  labour  into  France  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  control  of  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  and  a  department  under  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture deals  with  agricultural  workers.  Both  of  these  have 
local  offices,  in  addition  to  the  central  offices  in  Paris, 
in  order  to  keep  an  effective  control  over  the  placing  of 
foreign  labourers,  due  regaid  being  had  to  the  importance 
of  seeing  that  the  standard  of  living  and  the  pay  obtained 
by  them  should  be  equal  to  that  of  French  workers,  and 
also  to  the  prior  claim  of  Frenchmen  to  employment... 

The  only  measures  regulating  the  employment  of  foreign 
labour  are  the  Act  of  1893 — requiring  foreigners  to  register 
and  pay  a  small  registration  fee  ;  and  the  Decree  of  1899 — 
permitting  the  limitation,  where  necessary,  of  the  percentage 
of  foreigners  who  may  be  employed  by  an  employer  working 
for  the  Government,  and  obliging  contractors  to  pay  to 
such  aliens  as  are  employed,  the  same  rate  of  wages  as 
those  paid  to  French  workers. 

Portugal. 

A  Decree  dated  July  17,  1909,  regulates  immigration 
from  Angola,  Mozambique,  Cape  Verde,  the  Indies  and 
China,  to  St.  Thome  and  Principe.  Immigration  is  to  be 
through  official  agencies  set  up  in  the  country  of  emigration, 
and  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  need  for  labour. 

Sweden. 

There  is  in  Sweden  no  legislative  regulation  of  immi- 
gration. The  usual  influx  of  about  1,200  labourers  from 
Galicia  to  the  sugar-beet  culture  in  Skane  has  been  con- 
siderably hindered  during  the  war.     Sufficient  native  work- 
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people  have  been  procured  for  this  purpose  through  the 
employment  offices  and  through  the  soldiers'  harvest  fur- 
loughs. By  means  of  a  more  severe  scrutiny  of  passports 
the  authorities  have  been  able  to  avoid  an  invasion  of 
unemployed  Germans,  especially  musicians. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

When  necessary  employment  offices  control  the  influx 
of  foreign  labour. 


It  is  also  noted  in  some  of  the  replies  that  emigration 
is  assisted  by  official  bureaux,  organised  by  countries 
of  immigration,  operating  within  countries  of  emigration 
as,  for  example,  the  Bureaux  of  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  in  London. 

The  recruitment  of  labour  abroad  has  been  practised 
on  a  large  scale  by  employers  in  France  and  Germany 
before  the  war.  Seasonal  immigration  was  largely  the 
result  pf  private  effort  on  the  part  of  employers. 

General  Considerations, 

The  following  general  considerations  have  been  summar- 
ised from  the  replies. 

In  regard  to  emigration  as  a  world-problem,  the  move- 
ment of  workers  to  permanent  employment  in  new 
countries  affects  unemployment,  but  the  problem  of  emi- 
gration is  so  vast  and  has  so  many  other  connections  that 
it  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately  as  a  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  numbers  emigrating  from  Euro- 
pean to  non-European  countries  in  1885  were  505,000; 
in  1890,  624,000;  in  1895,  620,000;  in  1900,  460,000; 
in  1905,  1,163,000;  and  in  1908,  702,000.  The  increase 
in  numbers  emigrating  was  probably  connected  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  with  the  improved 
methods  of  communication  of  recent  years.  The 
war  has  changed  the  political  situation  in  most  countries 
of  emigration  and  there  may  be,  therefore,  less  pressure 
inducing  the  worker  to  emigrate.     On  the  other  hand, 
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food,  material,  credit  and  settled  Government  may 
be  all  deficient,  and  this  may  increase  emigration.  The 
transport  facilities  will  also  probably  improve. 

Whether  smaller  or  greater  in  amount,  the  character 
of  post-war  emigration  renders  it  important.  Post-war 
epidemics  may  result  from  the  movement  of  population. 
Unrest  may  follow  in  all  countries.  And  yet  the  resources 
of  the  world  cannot  be  developed  without  a  rapid  increase 
of  workers  in  new  countries.  Emigration  is  thus  seen  to 
be  an  increasingly  important  problem,  and  one  which 
needs  consideration  on  an  international  scale. 

The  International  Labour  Office  can  itself,  without 
further  international  action,  assist  in  the  solution  of  some 
of  the  difl&culties  in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  workers. 
It  may  collect  and  distribute  to  all  countries  information 
in  regard  to  (1)  the  amount  and  character  of  emigration 
and  immigration ;  (2)  existing  regulations,  laws,  &c.  ; 
(3)  the  activities  of  private  agents,  shipping  companies, 
banking  houses,  &c.  This  information  may  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  intending  emigrants.  Further,  if 
through  the  action  of  the  Labour  Ofiice  any  collaboration 
can  be  arranged  between  the  employment  ofiices  in  various 
countries,  unemployment  due  to  emigration  would  be  less 
likely ;  and  the  direct  treatment  of  emigration  by  inter- 
national action  would  still  remain  possible  in  the  future. 


KEVIEW  OF  METHODS  TENDING  TO  PREVENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

It  appears  from  the  replies  that  up  to  the  present  all 
methods  for  preventing  unemployment  leave  quite  un- 
touched the  fundamental  causes  of  the  problem.  The 
changes  in  markets,  the  organisation  or  disorganisation  of 
supply,  the  ignorance  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  control  industrial  poUcy  have  been  indicated  in 
the  replies  as  the  chief  causes  of  unemployment ;  and 
these  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  preventive  measures 
described  above. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  information  furnislied,  by 
the  Governments,  and  it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  some  of 
the  Governments  that  the  real  problem  is  employment  and 
not  unemployment.  Thus  the  organisation  of  labour,  as 
in  the  Liverpool  Docks  Scheme  (see  p.  36)  or  in  the 
formation  of  the  Labour  Reserve  in  Amsterdam  (see  p. 
44),  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  Belgian  railway 
system  (p.  34),  and  the  dovetailing  of  occupations  in 
the  United  States  (p.  53)  or  Canada  (p.  65)  are  all  positive 
contributions  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  better 
organisation  of  employment  is  the  true  preventive  of 
unemployment ;  and,  in  fact,  all  methods  of  regulating 
the  changes  in  the  number  of  workers  required,  whether 
through  employment  offices,  by  means  of  the  allocation 
of  public  contracts  or,  again,  by  supervising  migration, 
are  fundamentally  methods  of  organising  employment. 


PROJECTED  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  indicated  in  the-  replies  of  the  Governments  that 
the  following  measures  regarding  the  prevention  of 
unemployment  are  under  consideration: — 

Roumania. 

The  Government  will  organise  a  free  pubUc  system  of 
employment  offices. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State. 

A  law  is  under  consideration  dealing  with  unemployment 
in  conjunction  with  employment  offices. 

Czecho-  Slovak  ia. 

Legislation  is  projected  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
employment  offices  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Republic. 
Central  offices  are  to  be  established  at  Prague,  Brno  and 
Bratislava. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PROVISION    AGAINST    UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Introduction. 

The  third  section  of  the  information  received  from  the 
Governments,  which  related  to  the  provision  against  un- 
employment and  included  references  to  free  donations  and 
relief  works,  is  summarised  below. 

In  spite  of  aU  efforts  to  prevent  unemployment,  it 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  certain  that  unemployment  will 
occur.  The  unemployed  worker  may  be  one  accustomed  to 
regular  work  or  one  in  a  seasonal  trade  or  a  casual 
labourer — but  to  whatever  class  he  belongs,  it  is  agreed 
that,  while  no  suitable  work  can  be  secured,  he  should  be 
maintained  in  health  and  efl&ciency.  If  this  is  not  done, 
distress  follows ;  and  some  of  the  consequences  of  this 
distress  are  international  in  character. 

The  relief  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  is  of  a  unique 
kind.  It  is  indeed  comparable  with  relief  of  distress  due  to 
disease  or  old  age,  but  as  unemployment  is  a  phenomenon 
of  industrial  malorganisation,  so  the  relief  of  the  special 
kind  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  ought  to  be  part 
of  industrial  organisation.  What  is  most  important, 
therefore,  in  considering  assistance  or  the  provision  against 
unemployment,  is  not  possible  distress  but  its  cause — ^un- 
employment. 

The  provision  of  employment  offices,  although,  from  one 
point  of  view,  preventing  unemployment  by  lessening  the 
time  unemployed  is,  from  another  point  of  view,  in  mini- 
mising the  expense  of  seeking  work,  a  measure  of  assistance. 
The  State,  public  authority,  or  voluntary  association  sup- 
plies freely  or  at  a  small  cost  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
association,  an  office  which  may  be  used  by  the  unemployed 
person.  This  considerably  lessens  the  burden  of  distress  in 
uuemployment.    But  the  assistance  afforded  is  slight,  and 
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more  direct  measures  are  necessary  for  supporting  the 
worker  who  cannot  earn  wages  because  no  work  is  to  be 
found.  The  general  idea  of  all  such  assistance  is  that  the 
worker  should  be  maintained  in  health  during  periods  of 
unemployment.  The  methods  adopted  in  the  various 
countries  consist  chiefly  of  insurance,  donations  and  relief 
works,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  three  following 
sections. 

L— INSUKANCE. 

The  information  received  from  the  Governments  in- 
dicates that,  with  regard  to  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, whether  by  public  authorities  or  by  voluntaiy 
associations,  the  situation  is  as  follows : 

United  States  of  America. 

Unemployment  Insurance  by  Trade  Unions. — Of  the 
111  national  unions  afl&liated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  in  1916,  69  reported  paying  benefits 
of  any  kind,  and  of  these,  35  had  established  only  one 
form  of  benefit.  Nine  unions  reported  that  they  had 
made  expenditures  for  the  support  of  their  unemployed. 
The  expenditures  for  beneficiary  features  of  the  69  unions 
amounted  to  $3,545,823  for  the  year  1916.  Of  this 
sum  $120,770,  or  about  3  per  cent.,  was  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed.  There  were  three  American  national 
unions  which  in  1916  paid  out-of-work  benefits — cigar 
makers,  the  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Typographia,  and 
the  diamond  workers.  Emergency  funds  for  the  unemployed 
are  provided  by  various  trade  unions  and  are  put  into 
operation  during  general  business  depression.  Typical 
examples  of  emergency  funds  for  the  unemployed  are 
those  of  the  plate  glass  workers  and  the  glass  bottle 
blowers.  An  indirect  form  of  unemployment  benefit  is 
the  exemption  of  those  who  are  out  of  work  in  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  assessments.  This  rule  is  found  in  the 
blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  brewery  workers,  cigar  makers, 
diamond  workers,  glass  workers,  granite  cutters,  hatters, 
iron  moulders,  leather  workers  on  horse  goods,  litho- 
graphers, locomotive  firemen,  machinists,  metal  polishers, 
(7656— Report  II)  F 
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united  mine  workers,  pattern  makers,  photo-engravers, 
piano  and  organ  workers,  pulp,  sulphite  and  paper  mill 
operatives,  stove  mounters  and  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

In  the  cigar  makers'  system,  it  is  provided  that 
unemployed  members  who  have  paid  dues  for  two  years 
are  entitled  to  a  benefit  beginning  with  the  second 
week  of  unemployment,  not  exceeding  $54  per  year.  A 
member  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  intoxi- 
cation, disorderly  conduct  or  bad  workmanship  is  not 
entitled  to  any  benefit  for  eight  weeks,  but  inability  to 
hold  a  job  does  not  deprive  a  member  of  his  benefit.  A 
member  must  register  for  the  receipt  of  benefit.  The 
system  of  the  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Tjrpographia  is 
like  that  of  the  cigar  makers.  The  diamond  workers' 
system  provides  that  the  out-of-work  fund  shall  be  main- 
tained by  assessments  of  10  cents  per  week  upon  all 
employed  members.  Members  are  entitled  to  benefit 
if  they  have  been  unemployed  for  four  weeks.  The 
weekly  benefit  is  $7.50. 

Belgium. 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in  Belgium  rests  on  a 
system  of  trade  union  and  provident  society  unemploy- 
ment funds  largely  assisted  by  grants  from  communal 
unemployment  funds.  The  system  of  grants  from  com- 
munal funds  originated  in  Ghent  in  1899.  The  "  Ghent 
Scheme  "  was  so  successful  in  its  operation  that  it  was 
adopted  with  slight  modifications  throughout  the  country 
and  in  various  other  countries. 

The  trade  unions  have  a  special  fund  set  aside  from  the 
general  trade  union  subscriptions  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  affords  relief  to  members  who  are  involun- 
tarily unemployed.  In  1913,  there  were  634  such  funds 
covering  126,278  members.  In  the  same  year,  414  un- 
employment funds  paid  out  a  total  sum  of  422,177  francs 
for  316,440  days  of  unemployment  to  37,779  unemployed 
members.  The  rate  of  relief  and  rate  of  subscription  vary 
considerably. 

The  general  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  this  unemploy- 
ment benefit  are  : — The  recipient  must  have  paid  an  un- 
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employment  subscription,  the  amount  of  which  is  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  Relief  will  not  be  paid  until  the  recipient 
has  been  out  of  work  for  a  certain  number  of  days  (usually 
3  to  8).  In  the  majority  of  funds,  time-limits  are  laid  down 
for  the  period  when  the  benefit  will  be  paid. 

Communal  and  Inter-communal  Unemployment  Funds.— 
G-rants  are  made  from  the  communal  and  inter-communal 
unemployment  funds  in  the  form  of  additional  benefit  to 
unemployed  members  of  trade  unions  afl&liated  to  the 
communal  fund,  and  to  members  of  provident  societies. 
Certain  communes  pay  subsidies  direct  to  the  trade  union 
funds  instead  of  to  individual  members. 

In  1913  there  were  29  such  funds  and  101  communes 
affiliated  to  the  funds.  The  amount  of  subsidies  paid  to 
trade  union  members  was  176,023  francs  ;  the  amount  of 
subsidies  to  members  of  provident  societies  677  francs  ; 
and  the  amount  paid  direct  to  trade  unions  14,130  francs. 

Provincial  Subventions. — The  majority  of  the  provinces 
grant  subventions  to  the  various  communal,  trade  union, 
or  other  unemployment  insurance  funds  in  their  areas. 

State  Subventions. — Since  1907,  the  State  has  voted  a 
special  grant  to  the  unemployment  insurance  funds.  The 
grant  is  made  to  communal  unemployment  funds,  pro- 
vident societies,  and  trade  unions  not  affiliated  to  any 
fund  but  issuing  unemployment  benefit  to  their  members. 

Bolivia. 

The  workers  have  established  societies  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  chief  cities. 

British  Empire. 

United   Kingdom. 

Compulsory  State  Insurance.* — Permanent  Scheme. — 
This  was  established  by  the  National  Insurance  Act  (Part 
II)  1911,  amended  by  the  Acts  of  1914,  1915  and  1918. 
Workpeople  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  following  trades 
are  insured : — 

Building,  construction  of  works,  shipbuilding,  mechanical 

*  Tiie  system  described  here  has  been  modified  by  the  temporary 
scheme  of  out-of-work  donation  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
November,  1918.     (See  below,  p.  100.) 

(7656— Report  II)  P  2 
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engineering  and  ironf  ounding,  construction  of  vehicles,  and 
sawmilling  (including  macMne  woodwork)  carried  on  in 
connection  with,  an  insured  trade. 

The  number  of  workpeople  insured  under  this  Act  at  the 
end  of  1914  was  about  2,500,000. 

Temporary  Scheme. — This  was  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  (Part  II)  Munition  Workers  Act,  1916. 
This  Act  does  not  substantially  differ  from  the  permanent 
scheme  save  that  its  duration  is  limited  to  3  years  from  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  the  workpeople  covered  are  :■ — 

Workpeople  employed  on  munition  work,  and  work- 
people employed  in  the  manufacture  of  (1)  Ammunition, 
fireworks,  explosives  ;  (2)  chemicals,  oils,  soap,  candles, 
&c.  ;  (3)  metals  and  repair  of  metal  goods  ;  (4)  rubber 
and  goods  made  therefrom  ;  (5)  leather  and  leather  goods 
(excluding  boots  and  shoes)  ;  (6)  bricks,  cement  and 
building  materials  ;  (7)  sawmiUing  and  machine  wood- 
work (other  than  under  the  Act  of  1911).  About  1,000,000 
are  insured  under  this  Act.* 

Contributions. — Contributions  under  the  State  system 
are  payable  (by  means  of  stamps  fixed  to  the  worker's 
unemployment  book)  by  both  employers  and  workers. 
The  rate  of  contribution  is  5d.  per  week  in  respect  of 
adults,  and  2d.  per  week  in  respect  of  juveniles  under  18. 
Half  of  these  amounts  are  deducted  by  the  employer  from 
the  workmen's  wages.  The  State  contributes  an  additional 
sum,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  contributions  of 
employers  and  workmen,  and  the  total  amount  so  accumu- 
lated forms  the  Unemployment  Fund. 

Benefit.— The  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  benefit  under 
the  State  system  by  any  workmen  (including  women)! 
are  : — 

(1)  That  he  proves  that  not  less  than  ten  contributions 
have  been  paid  by  him  ; 

*In  addition  1,500,000  workpeople  are  insured  by  trade- unions  in 
trades  not  covered  by  the  above  Acts,  and  therefore  unemployment 
insurance  covers  about  5,000,000  people. 

t  In  the  Acts  referred  to,  the  word  "workman  "  is  used  to  include 
women. 
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(2)  that  he  has  made  application  for  unemployment 
benefit  in  the  prescribed  manner  and  proved  that  since 
the  date  of  application  he  has  been  continuously  un- 
employed ; 

(3)  that  he  is  capable  of  work  but  unable  to  obtain 
suitable  employment ; 

(4)  that  he  has  not  exhausted  his  right  to  unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  a  workman  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  statutory  conditions 
by  reason  only  that  he  has  declined : — 

(a)  an  ofEer  of  employment  in  a  situation  vacant  in 
consequence  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  trade  dispute  ; 

(6)  an  ofier  of  employment  at  a  rate  of  wage  lower,  or 
on  conditions  less  favourable  than  those  which  he  habitually 
obtained,  or  than  those  generally  observed  in  the  district. 

Disqualifications. — ^A  workman  is  disqualified  for  un- 
employment benefit : — • 

(1)  For  the  duration  of  a  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a 
trade  dispute  which  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  employ- 
ment ; 

(2)  for  six  weeks  after  losing  employment  as  a  result  of 
misconduct  or  voluntarily  leaving  employment  without 
just  cause ; 

(3)  whilst  he  is  an  inmate  of  any  prison  or  any  work- 
house or  other  institution  supported  wholly  or  partly  out 
of  public  funds,  and  whilst  he  is  resident  temporarily  or 
permanently  outside  the  United  Kingdom ; 

(4)  while  he  is  in  receipt  of  any  sickness  or  disablement 
benefit  or  disablement  allowance  under  Part  1  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  1911. 

Benefit  may  be  obtained  by  a  workman  either  direct 
through  an  employment  exchange,  or  through  an  associa- 
tion of  workmen  (recognised  under  section  105  of  the  Act 
of  1911)  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  the  latter  case  he 
draws  benefit  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  thereafter  reclaims  from  the  State  the  amount 
of  benefit  due  to  him  under  the  Act.  The  number  of 
aspociations  of  workers  (trade  unions)  admitted  under 
section  105  is  92,  the  total  membership  being  736,107. 
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Rates  of  Benefit  under  the  State  System  are  as  follows  : — 

Workpeople  over  18,  7s.  a  week  or  Is.  2d.  a  day  ;  work- 
people between  17  and  18,  3s.  %d.  a  week  or  Id.  a  day : 
workpeople  under  17  are  not  entitled  to  benefit,  though 
contributions  in  respect  of  them  naust  be  paid.  Benefit 
is  not  paid  for  the  first  week  of  unemployment,  and 
cannot  be  paid  for  more  than  15  weeks  in  any  in- 
surance year,  or  for  more  than  one  week  for  every  five 
fuU  weekly  contributions  paid  by  the  insured  persons. 
These  rates,  however,  have  been  virtually  suspended 
under  the  scheme  of  Out-of-Work  Donation  {see  p.  100). 

The  amount  of  benefit  paid  by  the  State  under  the  Act 
of  1911  during  the  year  1913-14  was  as  follows : — ^Direct 
to  workpeople,  £369,904  ;  through  associations,  £163,112  : 
total,  £533,016. 

Subvention  to  Trade  Union  Funds. — ^Under  section  106, 
part  II,  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  associations 
paying  unemployment  benefit  to  their  members,  whether  in 
insured  trades  or  not,  may  recover  from  the  State  under 
certain  conditions  a  proportion  not  exceeding  one-sixth 
(during  the  war  reduced  to  one-twelfth)  of  the  expenditure 
on  unemployment  benefit  which  is  paid  under  their  own 
rules.  If  the  weekly  rate  of  benefit  paid  by  the  association, 
including  State  benefit,  exceeds  17s.,  the  State  grant  is 
subject  to  a  special  reduction. 

The  total  number  of  associations  or  unions  recognised 
under  section  106  (latest  figures  obtainable)  is  as  follows : — * 
men,  321  unions,  with  a  membership  of  900,000 ;  women, 
162  unions,  with  a  membership  of  280,000. 

The  payments  made  under  section  106  during  the  last 
six  years  were  as  follows  : — 


1913-14 

.     £15,100 

1916-17      . 

.     £13,700 

1914-15 

.  £114,600 

1917-18      . 

.     £18,300 

1915-16 

.     £60,700 

1918-19      . 

.       £7,600 

Voluntary  Provision  against  Unemployment. — The  volun- 
tary provision  against  unemployment  by  associations  of 
workers  has  been  in  force  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  but  has  been  considerably  a:Sected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Insurance  Acts.     Under  section  106 

*  Unions  recognised  also  under  section  105  not  included. 
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of  the  Act  of  1911,  workpeople  in  insured  trades  who  are 
members  of  associations  of  workers  which  pay  xinemploy- 
ment  benefit,  may  draw  benefit,  not  from  the  State,  but 
from  their  associations  ;  and  the  association  recovers 
from  the  State  the  amount  which  those  members  would 
have  been  entitled  to  draw  from  the  State  had  they  claimed 
to  do  so.  The  effect  of  this  provision  has  been  that,  in 
several  cases,  associations  which  previously  had  made  no 
voluntary  provision  for  ujiemployment  among  their  mem- 
bers, commenced  to  do  so,  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission 
under  this  section.  A  further  provision,  was  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  1911  for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary 
insurance,  not  only  in  insured  trades  but'in  all  trades  {see 
preceding  paragraph). 

The  appended  table  gives  the  latest  figures  available 
for  the  principal  groups  of  trades.  Broadly  the  position  is 
that  776  associations  with  a  membership  of  approximately 
2,400,000  provide  for  unemployment  among  their  members. 
The  membership  of  all  trade  unions  at  the  same  date  was 
about  5,250,000. 

Trade  Unions  making  Voluntary  Provision  against 

Unemployment. 


Males. 

Females. 

No.  of 
Associa- 
tions. 

Member- 
ship. 

No.  of 
Associa- 
tions. 

Member- 
ship. 

Workpeople  in  com- 
pulsorily  insured 
trades  (§  105  and  106 
of  National  Insur- 
ance Act)      

Workpeople  not  in 
insured  trades  (§106 
of  National  Insur- 
ance Act)      

Other  associations 

92 

321 
223 

736,107 

900,386 
401,522 

2 

102 
36 

157 

279,642 
30,569 

Total 

636 

2,038,015 

140 

310,368 
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^rhe  general  conditions  under  which  benefits  are  paid 
by  trade  unions  are  that  the  recipients  should  be  un- 
employed, capable  of  work  and  available  for  employment 
in  their  own  trades.  In  the  cotton  trade,  however,  a 
number  of  unions  do  not  provide  a  benefit  for  workpeople 
out  of  a  situation,  but  merely  make  provision  for  members 
who  have  been  temporarily  suspended  by  the  mill  at  which 
they  are  employed,  owing  to  break-down,  fire  or  other 
temporary  causes. 

The  methods  of  furnishing  evidence  of  unemployment 
of  members  and  of  ensuring  that  they  are  put  in  touch 
with  any  suitable  opportunities  for  employment,  vary 
with  the  custoftis  of  the  various  trades.  The  general 
practice  is  to  insist  on  their  unemployed  members  signing 
a  "  Vacant  Book  "  at  daily  or  other  intervals.  In  the 
TniTiiTig  industry  large  numbers  are  sometimes  thrown  out 
of  employment  at  one  time,  and  consequently  a  system  of 
roll  calls  has  been  established  ;  while  in  the  cotton  industry, 
where  commonly  whole  mills  or  departments  are  tempora- 
rily closed,  the  evidence  of  imemployment  usually  takes 
the  form  of  certificates  signed  by  either  the  employer  or 
the  "  miU  collector,"  an  official  of  the  association  normally 
employed  at  the  mill  concerned. 

Canada. 

Unemployment  Insurance  by  Workers'  Associations. — 
During  1918,  12  international*  labour  organisations  with 
a  combined  membership  of  250,767  and  a  Canadian  mem- 
bership of  9,507,  paid  $91,172  in  out-of-work  benefits. 
The  proportion  of  this  amount  paid  in  Canada  cannot  be 
determined.  For  the  same  period  Canadian  local  branches 
of  26  international  organisations,  having  a  membership  of 
92,207  in  the  Dominion,  paid  $6,448  in  out-of-work  benefit. 
In  addition,  two  local  branches  of  non-international  bodies 
and  one  independent  unit  paid  $12,500  as  out-of-work 
benefit. 

The  conditions  of  payment  of  unemployed  benefits 
vary  considerably,  but  among  the  international  unions, 

*  International  organisations  referred  to  are  those  wiich  cover  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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the  general  provision  is  that  benefits  are  paid  only  to 
regularly  contributing  members  of  a  certain  number  of 
years'  standing.  Some  of  the  bodies  that  report  payment 
of  out-of-work  benefits  have  no  provision  in  their  con- 
stitution for  such  expenditure,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  strikes  and  lock-out  benefits  are  sometimes  reported 
as  out-of-work  benefits. 

Australia. 

New  South  Wales. — Associations  of  workmen  make 
provision  for  unemployment  insurance.  In  1918,  34 
associations,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  59,329, 
paid  £41,651  in  unemployment  benefit. 

Queensland. — Certain  trade  unions  provide  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Victoria. — ^Members  of  the  following  trade  unions  are 
paid  small  sums  ranging  from  5s.  to  £l  per  week  when 
unemployed : — ^Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  Typographical  Society,  Bread  Bakers'  Society. 

Denmark. 

Acts  dated  April  9, 1907,  and  April  8, 1914,  provided  for 
subventions  by  the  State  and  by  communal  authorities  to 
recognised  unemployment  funds.  Memberships  of  unem- 
ployment funds  may  be  limited  to  workers  in  one 
locality,  or  in  one  or  more  trades,  the  latter  being  the 
more  usual  form  of  organisation.  Membership  of  a  trade 
union  ordinarily  involves  membership  of  a  recognised 
unemployment  fund.  It  was  estimated  in  1912  that  111,187 
persons  were  insured  against  the  risk  of  unemployment. 
The  total  membership  of  recognised  unemployment  funds 
(55  in  number)  had  increased  by  March,  1914,  to  131,113. 

Contributions . — ^Recognised  unemployment  funds  are 
entitled  to  a  State  subsidy  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  total  premiums,  but  in  no  case  amounting  to  more 
than  250,000  kronen  for  any  one  fund.  The  Acts  also 
fix  the  contribution  which  may  be  voted  by  the 
Commune  at  half  that  of  the  State,  or  one-sixth  the 
total  premiums  of  the  fund.  The  total  amount  received 
in  grants  from  the  public  authorities  may  in  no  case 
exceed  100  per  cent,  of  the  contributions  of  the  members. 
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The  percentage  of  the  subventions  to  the  total 
premimns  of  the  fund,  taking  an  average  for  the  years. 
1907  to  12  are  as  follows  : — 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent, 

Contributions  of  members 

53.8 

Subventions — 

State       

31.9 

Municipal 

14.3 

46.2 

Total       ....  100 

Benefit. — No  member  is  entitled  to  receive  benefit 
antil  he  has  contributed  regularly  to  the  fund  for  one 
year.  No  relief  is  granted  in  respect  of  unemployment 
due  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out,  or  to  infirmity  or  illness ; 
or  to  any  member  leaving  his  work  for  insufl&cient 
reason,  or  undergoing  imprisonment  or  receiving  poor  law 
relief,  or  serving  on  military  service,  or  refusing  suitable 
work  offered  him. 

Benefit  may  be  granted  in  the  form  of  assistance  in 
paying  rent,  in  travelling  benefit,  or  benefit  in  kind,  or 
in  daily  allowances.  The  kind  and  amount  of  benefit  to 
be  accorded  is  left  to  the  governing  body  of  each  fund, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  laid  down  (1)  that  the  daily  allow- 
ance shall  be  at  least  50  ore  a  day,  and  not  more  than 
2  kr. ;  (2)  that  it  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
average  wage  in  the  trade  and  locality  of  the  member ; 
(3)  that  benefit  shall  be  paid  for  at  least  70  days  in  a  year  ; 
and  (4)  that  a  member  having  received  the  maximum 
benefit  for  three  successive  years,  shall  be  suspended  from 
receiving  further  benefit  for  one  year  during  which  he 
shall  pay  the  full  contribution.  No  benefit  is  accordoi 
for  the  first  six  days  (in  seasonal  trades  at  certaiii 
seasons,  15  days)  of  unemployment,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  total  amount  of  benefit  paid  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1914,  was  £108,327.  The  amount  of  subsidies 
granted  (in  respect  of  year  ending  March,  1913)  was  : 
State,  £49,508  ;   Communal,  £22,974  ;   total,  £72,482. 
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Central  Assembly. — The  supervision  "of  recegnised  un- 
employment funds  is  entrusted  to  an  inspector  of 
unemployment.  A  central  assembly  to  whicli  every 
unemployment  fund  sends  one  delegate,  chosen  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  fund  from  among  the  members,  for 
every  1,000  members,  meets  annually,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  inspector  of  unemployment,  to  discuss  the 
operation  of  the  funds  and  co-operation  between  them,  and 
to  elect  the  members  of  an  unemployment  insurance 
committee  or  jury,  which  issues  rules  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  funds. 

The  autonomy  of  the  various  funds  is,  however,  main- 
tained as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  efQ.cient  organisation. 

France. 

Unemployment  Insurance  by  Trade  Unions.- — Unem- 
ployment insurance  by  private  organisations  had  not  been 
undertaken  before  the  war  on  any  considerable  scale 
except  by  trade  unions.  In  1915  there  were  about  135 
trade  union  unemployment  insurance  funds,  those  of 
most  importance  being  five  organised  by  trade  union 
federations  (three  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trades, 
two  in  the  metal  industry),  with  a  total  membership  in 
1913  of  18,000. 

State  Subvention  to  Unemployment  Insurance  Funds. 
—A  Decree  dated  September  9,  1905  (amended  in  1906, 
1908  and  1912)  provides  for  the  granting  to  unemployment 
insurance  funds  of  subsidies  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  of 
the  relief  granted  by  them  (30  per  cent,  for  societies  com- 
prising more  than  1,000  members  and  operating  in  three 
departments),  the  grant  being  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
benefit  not  exceeding  two  francs  per  day  for  not  more 
than  60  days  in  any  one  year.  A  yearly  credit  of  110,000 
francs  is  voted  for  this  purpose. 

Operations  of  the  Decree  in  1913. 

Number  of  funds  subsidised       ..  117 

Aggregate  membership    : .         . .        50,815 

Expenditure  of  funds  on  unem- 
ployment benefit  ..  ..      233,482  francs 

Amount  of  State  subvention      . .        55,445       ,, 
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Subvention  by  -Departments  and  Municipalities. — In 
addition  to  State  subsidies,  grants  to  unemployment 
insurance  funds  were  voted  in  1911  by  12  departments 
and  51  municipalities,  amounting  altogether  to  130,973 
francs,  the  amount  actually  allotted  in  subsidies  being 
96,834  francs. 

The  activities  of  unemployment  insurance  funds  in 
France  have  decreased  during  the  war,  largely  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  unemployment  relief  funds  {see 
under  Donations).  The  State  subsidies  granted  in  1915 
amounted  only  to  30,022  francs,  as  compared  with  55,445 
francs,  in  19.13. 

Italy. 

In  1914,  45  associations,  with  a  total  membership  of 
35 ,000,  paid  unemployment  benefit.  In  general,  benefits  are 
paid  after  a  waiting  period  of  three  to  eight  days,  and  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  period  of  90  to  120  or  180  days. 


Japan. 

There  are  now  397  Friendly  Societies,  with  a  total 
membership  of  216,873,  which  include  in  their  activities 
insurance  against  unemployment. 

Netherlands. 

Voluntary  Insurance  by  Workers'  Organisations.— About 
95  associations,  comprising  240,000  members,  grant  unem- 
ployment benefit  to  their  members  who  ordinarily  have  paid 
the  contributions.  Payment  is  made  for  a  maximum 
period  of  24  to  91  days  after  a  "  waiting  period  "  of  2  to  6 
days. 

The  Unemployment  Decree  of  1917  provides  for  the  sub- 
sidising of  unemplojTnent  funds,  half  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  being  paid  by  the  Commune  and  half  by  the  State. 
The  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  fixed  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  contributions  paid  by  members,  and  may  not  ordinarily 
exceed  100  per  cent,  thereof. 
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Norway. 

An  Act  dated  June  1906  (amended  1908)  provides  for  the 
reinabursement  by  tbe  State  of  one-third  of  the  benefits 
paid  by  recognised  unemployment  funds,  and  fixes  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefit  to  be  paid  to  any  member 
in  a  year  at  90  days  relief  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  half  the 
average  wage  in  his  trade.  Since  1885  several  workers' 
associations  have  organised  voluntary  funds  to  insure  their 
members  against  unemployment :  these  associations  now 
number  29,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  90,000. 

Roumania. 

Trade  Unions  provide  unemployment  benefits.  There 
are  twelve  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  of  which  ten 
con'ain  5,104  members. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State. 

Trade  Unions  with  a  membership  of  about  80,000  pay 
benefits  of  2  or  3  francs  a  day.  Subventions  to  Trade 
Unions  have  recently  been  introduced. 

Spain. 

A  Royal  Decree  of  March  19,  1919,  grants  an  annual 
State  subsidy  to  workmen's  benefit  societies  which  exist 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  insurance  against  involuntary 
unemployment,  and  to  other  such  societies  which  have 
a  distinct  fund  for  unemployment  and  submit  to  regulations 
which  are  to  be  issued.  The  amount  of  the  grant  is  to  be 
equal  to  the  subscriptions  collected  from  their  members. 
Societies  claiming  the  State  contribution  must  not  pay 
unemplojTnent  benefits  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  the 
daily  wage,  nor  must  such  benefit  be  paid  for  more  than 
90  days  in  each  year.  The  societies  must  also  guarantee 
that  the  State  subsidy  will  not  be  used  to  accumulate 
strike  funds. 

All  mutual  societies,  either  employers',  workmen's  or 
mixed,  which  are  merely  for  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, or  which  include  other  methods  of  provision,  receive 
a  Government  subsidy.  This  subsidy  is  also  granted  to 
other  social  institutions  which  insure  against  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Switzerland. 

Federal  Subsidy  to  Unemployment  Insurance  Funds. — 
By  a  decree,  dated  March  24,  1917,  an  additional  tax  on 
war  profits  is  to  be  levied  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  that 
already  payable  under  the  decree  of  September  18,  1916. 
The  proceeds  of  this  tax,  together  with  3  million  francs  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  war  profits  tax  in  1915,  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  forination  of  a  Federal  Unemployment  Fund.  The 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  subsidise  efforts  made  by  cantons, 
communes,  or  public  utility  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  unemployment  and  distress. 

The  fund  subsidises  unemployment  insurance  funds  to 
one-third  of  the  extent  of  their  expenditure  on  unemploy- 
ment benefit  in  1917  and  1918.  In  1915  and  1916,  the 
proportion  was  one-fourth.  It  is  now  proposed  to  bring 
forward  legislation  to  make  the  co-operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  unemployment  insurance  per- 
manent. 

(For  further  particulars  with  regard  to  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  see  under  Donations). 

Cantonal    and    Communal     Unemployment   Insurance 
Funds,  or  Subsidies  to  Unemployment  Insurance  Funds. 

Basle  Town. — There  is  a  cantonal  unemployment  fund, 
membership  of  which  is  voluntary.  A  yearly  credit  is 
voted  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  fund.  Private  unem- 
ployment funds  are  subsidised,  the  grant  allowed  being  in 
two  parts : — (a)  A  percentage  (20  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent.)  on  the  contributions  of  members,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund  ;  (&)  a  percentage  (30 
per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.)  on  the  benefit  paid  by  the 
fund  during  the  year,  to  be  used  as  far  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  fund.  The  rate  of  benefit 
allowed  varies  according  to  the  member's  earnings  when 
in  employment,  and  the  number  of  his  dependents,  from 
2.40-3.20  francs  (rate  fixed  January,  1914).  Benefit  is 
paid  to  a  member  for  not  more  than  70  days  in  any 
one  year,  50  days  being  at  the  full  rate,  the  remaining  20' 
at  half  rate  of  benefit. 
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Berne  Town. — ^A  municipal  unemployment  insurance 
fund  was  established  in  1893,  the  membership  of  which 
was  500  in  1909.  Certain  classes  of  workers  {e.g.,  wood 
choppers,  whose  employmentis  very  irregular)  are  excluded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  members  are  unskilled  workers, 
and  the  rate  of  contribution  is  low  {2d.  a  week — 1911). 

An  annual  grant  of  about  £480  is  made  by  the  muni- 
cipality to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  fund,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  which  are  met  out  of  the  contributions  of 
members.  Benefit  is  paid  only  in  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February,  and  cannot  be  paid  for  more  than 
60  days  in  any  year,  or  to  a  man  who  was  not  employed 
for  six  months  in  the  previous  year.  The  fund  is  under 
the  control  of  a  committee,  on  which  the  town  council, 
the  workers  and  the  employed  are  represented  in  equal 
numbers.  This  committee  also  has  charge  of  the  em- 
ployment offices. 

The  town  of  Zurich  also  has  an  unemployment  insurance 
fund. 

Voluntary  Organisations  of  Workers.- — There  are  twenty- 
seven  associations  of  workers  which  insure  their  members 
against  unemployment.  Their  total  membership  is  about 
140,000. 

Czecho-  Slovakia. 

Workmen's  Associations. — Out  of  50  workmen's 
associations,  45  assist  their  members  in  case  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  granting  of  beiiefit  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  which  also  fixes  the  amount  to  be  paid. 
Benefit  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  granted  to  members 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  those  who 
refuse  work  offered  by  an  employment  office  lose  their 
right  to  receive  it.  Unemployment  benefit  is  granted  for 
from  6  to  13  weeks  in  a  year.  The  membership  of  the  45 
associations  in  1914  was  44,159. 

OtJier  Associations. — Private  employment  offices  (either 
benevolent  or  for  private  gain)  with  State  assistance  issue 
unemployment  benefit  subject  to  statutory  regulation. 

Subvention  from  Public  Funds. — The  conditions  of 
payment  of  subventions  are  laid  down  in  the  Budget  in 
1919.    .160,000  crowns  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
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General  Considerations. 


It  appears  from  the  replies  that  the  opinion  is  widely- 
held,  that  no  system  of  insurance  is  desirable  unless  in  con- 
junction with  a  system  of  publicly  operated  or  co- 
ordinated employment  ofi&ces.  The  reasons  given  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — The  provision  of  relief  or  main- 
tenance must  be  conditional.  The  chief  condition  should 
evidently  be  that  no  work  can  be  found  which  is  suitable 
for  the  applicant  for  assistance,  and  this  condition  can 
only  be  secured  if  there  is  an  adequate  system  for 
registering  the  demand  for  workers.  Again,  unless  there 
is  an  adequate  system  of  employment  offices,  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  organisation  for  distributing  insurance 
or  other  funds  there  is  no  test  of  the  genuineness  of  an 
application;  the  applicant  maybe  "  unemployable,"  or  he 
may  not  wish  to  work.  Evidently,  therefore,  work 
must  be  ofEered  if  possible,  and  relief  given  only  when 
work  cannot  be  found.  The  purpose  of  unemployment 
insurance  in  all  countries  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
efficiency  of  genuine  workers,  and  not  the  support  of  the 
diseased  or  the  incompetent. 

The  chief  distinctions  between  systems  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  which  appear  from  an  examination 
of  the  replies,  are  (1)  the  contrast  between  voluntary  and 
compulsory  insurance  and  (2)  the  contrast  between  insur- 
ance by  industries  and  insurance  by  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  distinctions  are  not  in  practice  absolutely 
clear.  Some  systems  appear  to  contain  both  the  voluntary 
and  the  compulsory  principles  in  different  degrees,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  a  particular  system 
of  insurance  is  based  on  industrial  divisions. 

Voluntary  Insurance. — The  most  common  system  of 
public  insurance  is  that  by  trade  unions  subsidised  from 
State  or  communal  funds.  The  best  known  example 
of  this  is  the  Ghent  system.  The  principle  involved  is 
that  if  members  of  a  trade  union  insure  themselves,  the 
public,  either  as  a  municipality,  district  or  state,  add 
to  the  fund  out  of  which  the  worker  draws  maintenance 
when  unemployed. 
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The  advantages  are  that  the  trade  union  is  used  aa 
the  administrative  machine,  and  since  the  officials  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  workers,  there  is  usually  less  likeli- 
hood of  fraud.  Further,  the  rate  of  benefit  can  be 
more  easily  varied  either  in  accordance  with  the  trade 
or  in  accordance  with  the  general  fluctuations  of  industry 
and  prices ;  and  also  the  rate  of  contribution  by  the  insured 
persons  can  be  difierent  in  the  different  trades.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  funds  are  not  assisted  by  employers.  It 
'  is  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  replies  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  reserve  of  labour  is  thus  left  to  the  members  of 
the  cl^iss  from  which  the  reserve  itself  is  drawn,  assisted  by 
the  pubhc  at  large  ;  but  that  the  benefit  of  having  this 
reserve  accrues  largely  to  the  organisers  or  controllers 
of  industry. 

There  are  also  schemes  for  voluntary  insurance  provided 
by  public  authorities  without  connection  with  trade  unions 
or  benefit  societies.  These  schemes  are  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  trade  unions.  Persons  desiring  to 
be  insured  under  a  "  provided  "  scheme  give  in  their  names 
and  become  members  of  the  system.  But  this  attracts 
chiefly  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  unemployed.  There 
is  little  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of 
the  unemployment  of  members,  and  therefore  the  provided 
schemes  tend  to  become  simply  charitable  relief  for  the 
lowest  type  of  labour. 

Compulsory  insurance  of  all  trades  has  been  tried  or 
proposed  in  St.  Grail,  Zurich  and  Basle.  The  British  scheme 
under  the  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  Part  II,  is  compulsory  ; 
but  it  covers  only  seven  trades,  including  about  2,500,000 
workers.  It  was  extended  by  the  National  Insurance 
(Munition  "Workers)  Act,  1916,  to  cover  about  1,000,000 
more  ;  and  it  is  now  in  partial  suspension,  owing  to  the 
provisions  made  for  unemployment  during  the  period  of 
transition  after  the  war  {see  belowundec  Donations,  p.  100). 

Contrasts. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that  insurance 
against  unemployment  is  conceived  in  most  countries  to 
be  best  organised  upon  a  basis  of  distinction  between  the 
different  industries  or  upon  a  local  basis  which  allows  of 
diversity  of  organisation  in  the  different  industries.  It  is 
(7656— Report  II)  G 
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the  usual  practice  to  place  tlie  distribution  of  tlie  benefits 
in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  organised  labour ;  and  in 
nearly  every  case  the  public  purse  adds  to  the  funds 
available; 

The  compulsory  system  of  unemployment  insurance  is 
regarded  as  desicable  chiefly  because  under  that  system  all 
workers  can  be  included  within  the  classes  covered.  Those 
who  most  need  insurance  are,  therefore,  not  left  unprovided 
for  ;  although  they  may  not  belong  to  a  trade  union  and 
may  not  desire  to  make  provision  for  themselves. 
'  The  following  questions,  however,  arise  in  regard  to  any 
compulsory  scheme : — Can  it  be  organised  and  adminis- 
tered on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  between  industries  ? 
Can  each  industry  be  made  to  bear  the  cost  of  relieving 
its  own  unemployed  ?  And  to  whose  charge  should  be  laid 
the  cost  of  relieving  those  unemployed  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions,  and  may  not  be  closely  attached  to 
any  one  industry  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  evidence 
at  present  available  as  to  the  practice  in  the  several 
countries  is  enough  to  supply  a  solution  of  these  problems. 
The  systems  of  insurance  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

Insurance  as  a  means  of  preventing  unemployment. — A 
number  of  replies  point  out  that  unemployment  means 
more  socially  than  a  mere  risk  for  the  worker,  and  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  in  many  of  its  forms  a  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  organisation  of  industry  under  the  present 
system.  A  system  of  insurance  against  unemployment 
does  accordingly  secure  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  of 
labour,  and  can  be  so*  devised  as  to  be  not  only  a  provision 
against  unemployment,  but  a  means  of  preventing  it.* 

*  Thus,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  contribution  by  the 
employer  in  respect  of  each  person  employed  is  i^d.  per  week  for  every 
period  of  employment  of  one  day  or  less  Id.  is  payable,  and  2d.  for  every 
period-  of  two  days,  i.e..  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  week.  By  this  means 
employers  are  induced  to  engage  labour  on  a  weekly  basis  as  far  as 
possible. 

Another  provision  allows  employers  to  hand  over  the  custody  and 
stamping  of  the  workman's  unemployment  books  to  the  labour  exchange, 
in  which  case  all  the  periods  of  employment  of  the  same  or  diSerent 
workmen  engaged  through  the  exchange  may  be  treated  as  a  single 
continuous  period,  i.e.,  an  employer  who  uses  the  exchange  may  pay 
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There  have  been  several  recent  instances  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of  the  reserve  of 
labour  should  be  a  charge  on  the  industry.  In  Switzerland 
a  decree  of  August  5,  1918,  established  the  principle  that- 
workpeople  unemployed,  or  under-employed  through, 
prevailing  economic  conditions,  should  receive  payment 
amounting  to  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  full  wage, 
one-third  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
{see  p.  60  above).  In  England  the  Cotton  Control  Board 
by  the  levy  system  raised  a  fund  from  employers  which 
was  used  to  maintain  workers  who  were  unemployed  or 
under-employed  :  and  in  the  Netherlands  the  principle  of 
the  mainten-dnce  of  the  labour  reserve  is  applied  in 
Amsterdam  (see  p.  44).  It. appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
some  Governments  that  the  saiae  principle  should  be 
applied  in  regard  to  insurance  against  unemployment. 

II.— DONATIONS. 

Many  of  the  Governments  indicate  that  money  donations 
for  unemployed  persons  have  been  instituted  during  the 
abnormal  period  following  the  Armistice.  This,  however, 
is  not  regarded  by  the  Governments  concerned  as  a 
normally  desirable  method  of  relieving  distress  due  to 
unemployment ;  and,  therefore,  no  principle  of  importance 

according  to  the  amount  of  labour  he  has  in  fact  used,  even  though  it  has 
not  been  continuous  and  though  he  has  not  always  had  the  same  man. 
Similarly,  the  men  engaged  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  contribution  for  each 
week  of  work  however  many  separate  engagements  they  had  and  the 
exchange  sees  that  the  men  are  employed  as  continuously  as  possible 
and  with  the  same  employer. 

Another  provision  which  aims  at  the  diminution  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment is  that  any  employer  who  has  paid  at  least  45  contributions  in 
one  year  in  respect  of  any  workman  may  claim  a  refund  of  3s.  per 
workman.  In  1914,  refunds  were  made  in  respect  of  over  30  per  cent. 
of  the  workpeople  insured.  In  addition,  employers  who  keep  their 
stafE  together  during  a  period  of  depression  by  short-time  working  may 
apply  for  a  refund  of  contributions. 

Finally,  every  workman  who  has .  made  500  contributions  and  has 
reached  the  age  of  60  becomes  entitled  to  a  refund  of  all  contributions 
with  interest  thereon,  less  amounts  paid  in  benefit.  This  provision  is 
nieant  as  an  inducement  to  stay  continuously  in  employment. 
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for  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  involved  in  free  donations. 
Particulars  have,  however,  been  given  in  the  replies  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  systems  applied.  These  are  as 
follows : — 


British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  meet  the  general  dislocation  of  industry 
•and  consequent  unemployment  at  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  November,  1918,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
^hat  the  State  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance 
only  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  trades,  and  further 
provides  benefits  which  were  obviously  insuflQ.cient  having 
regard  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  special  emergency  provision  outside  the  ordinary 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance.  Accordingly,  a 
special  scheme  of  "  Out-of-Work  Donation  "  on  a  non- 
contributory  basis  was  brought  into  operation  by  the 
Government  on  November  25,  1918. 

The  scheme  provides  out-of-work  pay  for  every  civilian 
over  the  age  of  16  years  who  could  show  by  means  of  a 
Health  Insurance  record  card  (or  otherwise  in  cases 
below  16  and  over  70)  that  they  had  been  employed  at 
some  time  between  July,  1912,  and  August  25,  1918,  and 
for  every  discharged  member  of  His  Majesty's  Forces. 
In  addition,  supplementary  allowance  were  paid  to  appli- 
cants in  respect  of  his  or  her  dependent  children. 

The  weekly  rates  of  donation  are  as  follows  : — 


• 

First  26 
Weeks. 

Subsequent 
Weeks. 

Ex-members  of  H.M.  Forces 

29s.  Od!. 

20s.  0^. 

First  13 
Weeks. 

Subsequent 
Weeks. 

Civilian  men  (over  18)      

Women  (over  18) 

Boys  (15-17)         

Girls  (15-17)         .... 

29s.  Od. 
25s.  Od. 
Us.  6d. 
12s.  U. 

15s.  Od. 

15s.  Od. 

10s.  Od. 

7s.  U. 
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On  May  24,  tlie  reduced  rates  shown  in  column  2  were 
paid  to  all  applicants  whether  they  had  already  drawn 
the  full  period  of  26  weeks  (or  13  weeks)  or  not. 

Supplementary  donation,  6s.  per  week  for  the  first 
dependent  child  under  15  and  3s.  per  week  for  each 
additional  dependent  child  under  15,  is  also  paid. 
Generally  speaking,  the  conditions  for  the  payment  of 
out-of-work  donation  are  modelled  on  those  contained  in 
the  Statutory  Scheme  of  Insurance  described  above  and 
the  administrative  procedure  and  machinery  set  up  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  were  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  scheme  of  out-of-work  donation. 

The  out-of-work  donation  scheme  is  of  a  strictly 
temporary  character.  Apart  from  it  and  from  the  ordinary 
Poor  Law  Relief  administered  by  Local  Authorities, 
there  is  no  public  organisation  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  Insurance  Acts  described  on  pp.  83  etc.,  still  remain 
in  force  and  contributions  are  compulsorily  payable  by 
employers  and  workpeople  in  respect  of  "  insured  work- 
people." The  payment  of  benefit,  however,  is  virtually 
suspended,  as  the  rate  of  donation  is  much  higher  than 
the  rate  of  benefit  and  workpeople  can  draw  donation 
without  exhausting  their  rights  to  Unemployment  Insurance 
benefit. 

Denmark. 

Special  measures  to  deal  with  unemployment  during  the 
war  period  have  taken  the  form  of  further  development  of 
the  system  of  State  subvention  to  unemployment  funds 
described  in  the  section  dealing  with  insurance. 

An  Act  dated  October  27,  1917  (to  operate  until  March 
31,1918)  made  provision  for  additional  relief  to  members 
of  recognised  unemployment  funds  in  the  form  of  grants 
in  aid  of  rent,  and  benefit  in  the  case  of  partial  unemploy- 
ment amounting  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  normal  weekly 
working  hours. 

The  provision  included  in  the  Act  of  April  8,  1914  {see 
p.  89),  that  benefit  is  not  to  be  granted  to  any  one  who 
has  not  contributed  to  an  unemployment  fund  for  at  least 
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a  year,  is  temporarily  suspended.     The  State  contribution 
thus  assumes  somewhat  the  character  of  a  donation. 


France. 

The  French  Government  established  early  in  the  war 
a  system  of  unemployment  relief.  Each  department  or 
town  with  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  was  asked  to  set 
up  an  Unemployment  Eelief  Fund  (Fond  de  Chomage). 
under  the  control  of  a  Commission,  representing  employers 
and  workers  in  equal  numbers,  and  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  labour  exchanges.  A  third  of  the  relief  granted 
was  repaid  to  the  Local  Authority  by  the  State. 

As  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  increased,  the 
need  for  the  unemployment  funds  became  less,  but  with 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  provisioning,  relief  again  became 
necessary,  and  in  1918,  April,  a  decree  was  issued  to 
promote  the  creation  of  funds  to  provide  against  partial 
unemployment.  A  State  subsidy  amounting  to  one-third 
of  the  expenses  was  granted,  and  the  employers  were 
obliged  to  contribute  at  least  another  third.  After  the 
Armistice  the  Government  grant  was  raised  to  60  per  cent., 
then  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  (until  November  15, 
1919).  In  addition,  a  gratuity  equal  to  one  month's  pay 
was  granted  to  women  on  their  discharge  from  Government 
factories,  or  factories  engaged  on  Government  work. 

The  principal  unemployment  fund  was  that  at  Paris, 
the  most  important  industrial  centre.  Jn  October,  1914, 
the  imemployment  fund  of  Paris  was  distributed  to  about 
300,000  persons :  but  the  numbers  gradually  decreased, 
and  at  the  end  of  1918  was  less  than  10,000.  Since  then 
the  number  of  unemployed  rose  to  70^000  in  March  and 
April,  1919,  and  then  decreased.  The  unemployment 
donation  did  not  prevent  the  workers  from  seeking 
employment. 

Italy. 

A  scheme  of  out-of-work  donation  was  introduced  to 
cover  the  transitional  period  from  war  to  peace  until 
December  31, 1919.  A  decree  of  January  5,  1919,  regulates 
the  distribution  of  98  million  lire,  following  on  decrees  of 
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November  17,  1918,  and  April  29,  1917.  The  provisions 
apply  only  to  workers  previously  regularly  employed,  thus 
excluding  seasonal  workers.  Donation  is  granted  only  to 
those  able  and  willing  to  work  who  are  unemployed  through 
a  shortage  of  work.  Applicants  must  register  at  an  employ- 
ment office,  or  similar  institution.  Payment  is  made 
through  employment  offices  where  they  exist.  The  amount 
of  the  donation  varies  from  2  to  3  lire  a  day  for  a  man  and, 
1.50  to  2.50  lire  for  a  woman,  according  to  the  population 
of  the  commune  where  the  worker  lives,  and  additional 
allowance  is  made  for  dependents  (children  under  12). 
The  additional  allowance  is  given  for  illegitim?i.te  children 
under  certain  conditions.  Donation  is  distributed  through 
(1)  workers'  unemployment  benefit  offices  ;  (2)  Communal 
.  and  provincial  unemployment  insurance  offices ;  (3)  em- 
ployment offices  :  (4)  Communal  Commissions  for  finding 
work;  and  (5)  other  organisations  authorised  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce. 

Poland. 

The  European  war  afiected  Poland's  economic  life 
perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  country,  and 
the  winter  of  1918  saw  a  huge  amount  of  unemployment. 
On  December  18,  1918,  the  Government  made  a  grant  of 
20  million  marks  to  meet  the  first  most  urgent  needs. 
The  machinery  to  deal  with  the  problem  was  set  up  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  country  was  divided  into 
16  districts,  each  with  a  deputy  directly  responsible  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  the  administration  of  the  relief 
funds.  Special  Unemployment  Belief  Committees  were 
formed  in  all  the  industrial  centres.  These  committees 
consisted  of  representatives  of  central  and  local  authorities, 
and  of  employers  and  workmen  in  equal  proportions. 
The  committees  acted  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  district  deputy.  The  central  authority  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  was  the  Department  for  the  Relief  of  Unem- 
ployment, attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

There  are  three  difierent  standards  of  relief  according 
to  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  the  recipients  live. 
Wherever  possible  relief  is  given  in  kind. 
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Sweden. 

A  Royal  Proclamation,  dated  Sept.  28,  1914,  provides  for 
a  scheme  of  joint  State  and  communal  unemployment 
donation.  Wliere  an  unemployed  person  has  applied  to 
the  local  Unemployment  and  Relief  Committee,  *  (or 
failing  such  a  body"  direct  to  the  Local  Authority),  and 
obtained  a  communal  grant,  the  State  will,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  make  an  additional  grant  equal  in  amount  to 
that  made  by  the  Local  Authority,  but  in  no  case  exceeding 
certain  specified  amounts.  Assistance  is  granted  on  the 
conditions  that  the  recipient  attends  a  training  course  laid 
down  by  the  committee,  that  he  reports  daily  at  the  employ- 
ment office  and  accepts  work  ofiered  him  there. 

Switzerland. 

The  unemployment  fund  (described  on  p.  94)  which 
was  established  by  a  Decree  dated  March  27,  1917,  in 
addition  to  providing  subsidies  to  unemployment 
insurance  societies,  is  used  to  subsidise  undertakings 
by  cantons,  communes  or  public  utihty  enterprises,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  due  to  unemployment, 
or  other  causes. 

Relief  Fund :  Lace  and  Embroidery  Industry. — ^A  relief 
fund  was  set  up  by  a  Federal  Decree  dated  December  19, 
1916,  to  help  necessitous  manual  and  other  workers  in  the 
lace  industry.  Contribution  to  this  fund  was  to  be  in  the 
first  place  voluntary,  but  if  the  amount  subscribed  by 
employers  in  the  industry  did  not  amount  to  at  least 
700,000  francs  by  January  31,  1917,  a  contribution  was 
to  be  levied  from  each  employer,  in  proportion  to  the 
average  amount  of  business  done  by  him  in  the  years  1913, 
1914  and  1915. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

In  Bohemia  there  are  in  each  district  night- shelters 
giving  food  and  lodging  for  the  night  to  those  unemployed 
who  are  "  on  the  road."  They  also  act  as  employment 
offices  {see  p.  47).  They  are  supported  by  the  State  and 
Local  Authorities,  each  contributing  50  per  cent,  of  ex- 
penses, 

*  Set  up  in  pursuance  of  a  Eoyal  circular  of  August,  1914. 
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General  Considerations. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  replies  of  the  Governments 
that  the  donations  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
are  distinct  in  character  from  payment  made  out  of 
industrial  funds  to  which  the  workers  have  not  contributed. 
The  distinction  turns  on  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  there 
is  an  express  or  implied  right  to  payment  from  an  in- 
dustrial fund  of  which  the  worker  is  aware  when  he  is  stiU 
at  work.  In  the  case  of  the  grant  from  the  cotton  levy, 
for  example,  or  from  the  Swiss  fund  for  workers  under  the 
1918  Decree,  the  payment  is  rather  a  retaining  wage 
than  a  free  gift.  Such  instances  have  therefore  been 
considered  under  the  head  of  insurance  and  not  under  the 
head  of  donation. 

The  replies  indicate  that  the  examples  of  donation  to 
which  reference  is  made  involve  only  transitional  policy  for 
the  solution  of  an  urgent  difficulty.  In  most  countries  it  was 
not  possible  to  evolve  during  the  war  a  system  of  insurance 
which  would  cover  all  workers.  In  some  countries,  such 
as  Poland,  the  present  State  system  did  not  exist,  in  others 
such  as  Switzerland,  the  situation  during  the  war  was  too 
abnormal  to  be  made  the  basis  of  permanent  policy. 


III.— BELIEF  WORKS. 

Attention  is  called  in  the  replies  of  some  Governments 
to  the  fact  that  the  older  view  of  unemployment  has 
led  in  the  past  to  the  institution  of  special  work  for 
unemployed  persons.  This  may  be  held  to  be  an  enlarging 
of  the  demand  for  workers  ;  but  the  replies  point  out  that 
it  should  be  distinguished  from  the  policy  of  allocating 
public  contracts.  The  essential  quality  of  relief  works 
is  that  the  works  would  not  be  undertaken  except  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment.  The  consequent  promotion  of 
work  is  now  recognised  to  be  dangerous  in  normal  times, 
as  the  replies  of  several  Governments  indicate ;  but  in 
special  cases  recourse  is  had  to  the  promotion  of  public 
works  in  order  to  increase  employment. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  mentioned 
by  certain  Governtoients : — 

British   Empire. 

Australia,  New  South  Wales. — The  State  undertakes  relief 
works  to  absorb  local  unemployed.  The  usual  method  is  to 
expedite  anticipated  public  works  (railways,  &c.). 

New  Zealand. — ^During  periods  of  depression  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  public  works, 
and  those  unable  to  find  employment  at  their  own  trade 
have  been  taken  on  at  these  works.  Similarly  with  regard 
to  seasonal  unemployment,  work  is  found  between  the 
seasons  by  the  provision  of  public  works  either  by  the 
Government  or  local  authorities. 

Denmark. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  Danish  Legislature,  February 
6,  1918,  granting  State  subsidies  to  Communes  to  assist 
them  in  paying  interest  on  loans  raised  for  carrying  out 
large  public  works  calculated  to  diminish  unemployment. 
The  subsidy  is  a  half-yearly  grant  not  exceeding  J  per 
cent,  of  original  amount  of  the  loan,  payable  during  eight 
years.  When  the  work  consists  of  building  houses  for 
the  poorer  classes,  the  half-yearly  grant  may  amount  to 
Ij  per  cent,  of  the  original  loan. 

France. 

The  relief  of  unemployment  by  public  bodies  before  the 
war  was  entirely  voluntary.  The  method  most  usually 
adopted  was  the  opening  of  work  yards,  and  granting 
of  relief  work  during  the  winter,  but  this  was  not  done 
to  any  great  extent. 

Italy. 

A  Eoyal  Decree  was  issued  on  September  9,  1914, 
deaUng  with  the  imush  of  destitute  Italian  emigrant 
families  from  neighbouring  countries.  Relief  was  to  be 
achieved  by  carrying  out  a  series  of  public  works.  Works 
were  to  consist  of  bridges  and  roads,  hydraulic  works, 
maritime  works,  alluvial  and  reclamation  works. 
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Netherlands. 

Government  measures  in  relief  of  unemployment  were 
instituted,  in  September,  1914.  They  were  war  measures  to 
cope  with  anticipated  abnormal  unemployment.  Authori- 
ties were  to  continue  public  works  already  commenced 
and  undertake  the  execution  of  new  works— particularly 
those  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  manual  labour 
{e.g.,  canal  making,  harbour  improvements,  railway  work). 

Poland. 

A  scheme  wag  designed  in  November,  1918,  to  employ 
200,000  men  in  public  works,  but  at  present  only  30,000 
men  are  employed. 

Serb- Croat- Slovene  State. 

The  State  grants  the  sum  of  1,000,000  dinars  annually 
for  the  relief  of  distress  due  to  unemployment.  In  Bosnia 
the  organisation  of  relief  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee 
representative  of  employers  and  employed,  and  a  similar 
system  is  being  adopted  in  Serbia.  In  Slovenia  the 
Prefects  have  charge  of  relief. 

Spain. 

During  periods  of  acute  unemployment,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Industry  provides  employment  in  specified 
public  works.  Municipalities  also  absorb  a  certain  number 
of  unemployed  workmen  in  public  works  and  municipal 
services. 

Switzerland. 

A  circular  was  issued  on  March  7,  1918,  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Public  Economy  stating  that  a  housing 
programme  should  be  undertaken  in  places  where  housing 
difficulties  have  arisen.  Main  and  side  roads  should  be 
constructed  and  streams  and  rivers  controlled.  If  these 
measures  are  not  sufficient  the  Federal  Council  is  prepared 
to  undertake  execution  of  large  works,  and  will  conditionally 
raise  the  rate  of  subvention.  Cutting  wood  and  digging 
peat  is  also  recommended.  In  all  cases  of  reUef ,  wages  must 
be  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  provide  for  sub- 
sistence of  workmen.  Decrees  of  the  Federal  Council 
issiied  in  1919,  allot  Federal  grants  in  conjunction  with 
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cantonal  grants  for  promoting  works  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment.  They  include  regulations  as  to  the 
financing  and  control  of  these  activities. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

During  crises  local  and  central  authorities  carry  out 
public  works  at  public  cost. 

General  Consideeations. 

The  replies  of  the  Government  indicate  that  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  provision  of  relief  works  are  as 
follows: — The  schemes  come  into  operation  only  when 
unemployment  becomes  abnormal,  and  so  act  as  palliatives 
rather  than  preventives.  All  tjTpes  of  labour  (skilled,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled)  tend  to  be  grouped  together  as 
undifferentiated  manual  labour,  and  as  much  of  this 
labour  as  possible  is  absorbed  in  the  relief  works.  The 
schemes  are  generally  worked  at  a  loss.  Workmen  are  not 
paid  on  their  respective  merits  but  at  a  flat  rate  sufficiently 
high  to  avert  distress.  Most  of  the  measures  referred  to 
above,  however,  are  not  intended  to  be  permanent  and, 
therefore,  they  have  little  bearing  on  the  normal  problem 
of  unemployment.  It  is,  therefore,  agreed  by  all  the 
Governments  which  have  referred  to  the  subject  at  aU, 
that  relief  works  do  not  in  normal  times  constitute  a 
satisfactory  method  of  maintaining  the  unemployed. 


EEVIEW  OF  MEASUEES  TAKEN  FOE  PEOVIDING 
AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

It  appears  from  the  replies  of  the  Governments  that 
some  form  of  insurance  or  other  similar  provision  against 
unemployment  is  now  established  in  all  industrial  coun- 
tries, and  the  methods  of  insurance  have  been  already 
discussed  above.  It  remains  only  to  contrast  those 
methods  with  the  provision  of  works  or  the  free  donation, 
which  has  been  the  practice  of  many  States  in  periods  of 
severe  depression.    No  principle,  however,  appears  to  be 
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involved.  All  the  Grovernments  imply  or  assert  that  free 
donation  and  the  provision  of  relief  works  are  ephemeral 
measures  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  permanent  policy. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  practical  judgment, 
whether  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  warrant  resource 
to  these  exceptional  methods ;  and  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  matter  for  the  several  Governments  acting  separately. 

In  the  only  case  in  which  State  unemployment  insurance 
lias  been  developed  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be  noted  that 
something  more  is  aimed  at  than  the  mere  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  unem.ployed  workers.  The  method  of 
contribution  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  devised  that  the 
employer  finds  it  more  costly  to  employ  casual  than 
continuous  labour.* 

The  information  furnished  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  form  of  social  insurance  against  +he  distress  due 
to  unemployment  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  organisation  of 
any  industrial  society.  This,  however,  is  effective  only  if 
established  on  a  large  scale  covering  a  great  part  of  the 
industrial  population. 


PROJECTED  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  replies  of  the  Governments  that  the 
following  measures  dealing  with  insurance  are  under  con- 
sideration : — 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. — The  question  of  extending  the  system 
of  insurance  against  unemployment  is  at  present  under 
the  consideration  of  the  British  Government,  but  they 
are  not  at  present  able  to  communicate  any  proposals 
for  legislation. 

Australia.  New  South  Wales. — ^No  defkiite  legislative 
proposals  have  been  yet  introduced,  but  the  matter  of 
unemployment  insurance  is  now  receiving  the  consideration 
of  "the  Cabinet.  Queensland. — The  Government  is  now 
considering  legislation  to  deal  with  unemployment ;  but 
the  proposals  are  not  yet  suflBiciently  advanced  to  enable 
a  Bill  to  be  submitted. 

*  See  note  on  page  98. 
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France. 

A  proposal  for  tlie  improvement  of  tlie  system  of  employ- 
ment offices  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  March  22,  1917. 
The  proposal  is  to  make  the  Departmental  employment 
offices  a  definite  part  of  the  State  machinery.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  make  the  provision  of  communal  funds  for  the 
setting  up  of  communal  offices  compulsory. 

The  Labour  Commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  submitted  a  measure  that  will  suppress  all  private 
employment  offices  whether  profit-making  or  gratuitous. 

Italy. 

A  system  of  State  insurance  against  unemployment  is 
at  present  being  considered. 

Poland. 

A  Bill  dealing  with  unemploym'ent  relief  is  at  present 
being  prepared.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  to  obtain 
legal  sanction  for  the  Government's  policy  of  giving 
immediate  relief  to  the  unemployed. 


Ill 

CHAPTER   IV. 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTION. 

The  Govemmeuts  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  or  prevent 
unemploynlent  by  international  action.  The  majority  have 
replied  that  no  direct  administrative  action  in  regard 
to  unemployment  can  be  initiated  by  an  international 
authority.  It  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  the  main,  the 
prevention  of  unemployment  and  the  provision  against 
it  are  (1)  duties  of  the  several  States  acting  separately, 
and  (2)  necessarily  diverse  problems  in  the  several  States. 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  indirectly  international 
action  can  be  of  great  use  in  assisting  to  solve  the  problems 
of  unemployment.  All  Governments  agree,  for  example, 
that  there  should  be  more  and  better  information  in  regard 
to  the  facts,  and  that  such  information  should  be  collected 
and  distributed  on  an  international  scale. 

It  is  suggested  in  several  of  the  communications  of  the 
Governments  that  the  method  of  collecting  statistics  should 
be  on  an  agreed  international  basis,  and  that  further 
investigation  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  best  practicable 
method,  whether  by  a  periodical  census  of  occupations 
or  by  special  reports.  Several  of  the  replies  indicate  that 
the  unification  of  the  existing  statistics  is  still  to  be 
achieved  ;  and  that  there  is  at  present  no  adequate  means 
of  estimating  the  exact  effect  of  the  organisations  set  up  in 
the  several  States  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Governments 
that  a  Commission  representing  the  chief  industrial  States 
might  be  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  advising  on  the  best  method  of  collecting  and 
publishing  information  as  to  unemployment. 

Beyond  the  general  agreement  that  information  should 
be  collected  and  distributed,  there  is  no  agreement  among 
the  communications  of  the  Governments  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  international  action.  Some  governments  suggest 
that  no  further  international  action  is  possible.  There 
are,  however,  suggestions  from  some  governments  that 
there  might  be  international  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
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the  several  States  should  promote  the  establishment  or  co- 
ordination of  employment  oflEices  and  systems  of  relief  or 
insurance. 

Employment  offices  exist  in  some  form  in  most  industrial 
States,  and  the  replies  in  many  cases  suggest  that  the 
operations  of  all  employment  offices  should  be  co-ordinated 
on  a  national  scale;  but  some  Governments  suggest, 
further,  that  there  shoxild  be  some  form  of  international 
co-ordination  of  the  operations  of  national  employment 
•offices. 

With  regard  to  insurance  against  unemployment,  the 
only  international  action  which  is  suggested  is  that 
following  on  the  provision  made  in  the  Franco-Italian 
Convention  of  1904,  Article  I  (e),  which  allows  emigrant 
workers  to  be  included  under  the  unemployment  insurance 
systems  of  the  country  into  which  they  enter. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  some  governments  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  migration  of  workers  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered on  an  international  scale  ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  Governments  that,  at  least  in  regard  to  seasonal 
migration,  there  shoidd  be  a  close  administrative  connec- 
tion between  the  employment  offices  in  the  States  directly 
concerned,  where  there  is  no  national  legislation  to  prevent 
such  a  measure. 


•CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  ORGANISING  COMMITTEE. 

In  view  of  the  information  summarised  in  the  above 
report  and  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  Governments, 
the  Organising  Committee  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

Information  in  regard  to  unemployment  should  be 
collected  and  distributed  on  an  international  scale,  since 
the  information  at  present  available  is  not  adequate. 

Thus,  in  the  above  report,  attention  has  been  called 
(on  p.  11)  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  giving  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  in  the  trade  unions  of  certain  countries 
are  not  comparable.  They  cover  in  the  different  countries 
■quite  different  classes  of  workers ;   and  in  no  country  are 
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the  figures  an  adequate  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  Again,  in  regard  to  unemployment  of  a  seasonal 
character,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  compare  even 
the  building  trades  of  more  than  a  few  countries  (see 
above  p.  14).  For  other  seasonal  trades  there  appear  to 
be  no  adequate  figures  for  comparison  between  any  two 
countries ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  although  various 
kinds  of  unemployment  are  recognised  to  be  international 
in  character,  both  because  they  appear  in  every  industrial 
country  and  because  they  are  due  to  international  causes, 
nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  exact  and 
statistical  view  of  the  problem  on  an  international  scale. 

The  establishment  of  the  International  Labour  Office 
and  the  pubHcation  by  it  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
several  States  will  naturally  promote  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  ;  but  with  the  material  at  present 
available  the  International  Labour  Office  could  not  make 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  problems.  The  comparison 
of  systems  and  the  improvement  of  methods  adopted 
would  be  easier  if  there  were  an  agreed  system  of 
collecting  and  publishing  information  as  to  unemploy- 
ment to  be  used  by  the  several  States. 

The  information  which  is  desirable  is  broadly  of  the 
following  kinds.  There  should  be  for  aU  industrial  coun- 
tries statistics  giving  (1)  the  wage-earning  population  defined 
in  some  agreed  way  ;  (2)  the  numbers  employed  at  certain 
dates  in  each  industry,  distinguishing  males,  females  and 
children  under  some  agreed  age  ;  (3)  the  membership  of 
trade  unions  as  well  as  the  number  unemployed  and  the 
number  insured  in  them  ;  (4)  the  numbers  afiected  by 
strikes  or  lock-outs.  The  statistics  should  also  have 
regard  to  employment  offices,  showing  (1)  the  number  of 
offices  actually  open,  distinguishing  kinds ;  (2)  the  number 
of  places  offered,  workers  registered  and  places  filled. 
Finally,  the  statistics  should  show  in  regard  to  insurance 
and  other  measures  of  relief,  (1)  the  number  and  kinds  of 
insurance  funds ;  (2)  the  amounts  expended ;  (3)  the 
numbers  insured,  and  other  similar  information. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  unification  of  statistical  records 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  but  the  necessity  for  it 
(7656— Report  II)  H 
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is  becoming  increasingly  important,  not  only  as  regards 
unemployment  but  as  regards  all  industrial  problems. 
In  the  case  of  unemployment,  however,  it  is  of  special 
importance,  as  unless  some  such  step  is  taken,  no  adequate 
description  of  the  problem  can  be  obtained.  Moreover, 
the  paucity  of  the  existing  records  will  allow  a  co-ordinated 
system  of  future  statistics  to  be  compiled  with  less  dis- 
turbance of  existing  methods  and  records  than  would  be 
the  case  in  other  fields.  The  Committee  are,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  the  co-ordination  of  these  statistics  is 
of  great  importance  because  of  the  Light  which  it  may 
throw  on  the  problem  with  which  they  deal. 

Non-statistical  information  is  also  necessary  and  should 
be  collected  on  an  agreed  system  on  an  international  scale. 
This  information  should  include  the  texts  of  laws  or 
regulations  regarding  unemployment,  draft  Bills,  projets 
de  loi,  &c. :  particulars  ought  also  to  be  given  of  volun- 
tary action  in  regard  to  the  prevention  or  relief  of  unem- 
ployment. Information  as  to  any  sudden  change  likely 
to  affect  employment  should  be  conveyed  at  once  to  the 
International  Labour  Office ;  for  example,  there  may  be 
calamities  such  as  earthquakes  and  other  unforeseen  events 
involving  the  dislocatipn  of  industries  on  which  employment 
in  another  country  is  dependent. 

f,'f  Further,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  in- 
formation should  be  communicated  by  the  Governments  to 
the  International  Labour  Office.  An  exact  period  should 
be  fixed,  in  order  that  the  information  from  the  several 
States  may  be  comparable.  It  is  provided  in  Article  397 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  that  direct  communication  shall  be 
established  between  the  International  Labour  Office  and 
the  departments  of  the  several  States  which  deal  with 
questions  of  industry  and  employment ;  and  this  will  be 
of  special  importance  in  regard  to  unemployment. 

With  a  view  to  promoting  the  international  collection 
of  information  and  its  co-ordination,  the  Committee  submit 
a  draft  clause  which  might  be  embodied  in  an  International 
Convention  and  a  Resolution  suggesting  that  an  Inter- 
national Commission  should  be  set  up  to  advise  on  the  best 
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metlxod  of  collecting  such  infonnation.  The  Committee 
also  consider  that  there  should  be  agreements  between 
States  possessing  systems  of  unemployment  insurance  to 
assure  reciprocal  benefits  to  emigrant  workers. 

The  Committee  consider  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
migration  of  workers  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
unemployment  but  that  the  whole  subject  is  too  complex 
for  immediate  treatment  by  international  agreement. 
They  accordingly  submit  a  Resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference,  suggesting  that  an  International  Com- 
mission should  examine  certain  portions  of  the  problem. 

One  further  measure  in  regard  to  preventive  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  unemployment  is  the  allocation  of 
public  contracts.  This  is  dealt  with  in  the  above  Report ; 
and  although  it  is  not  yet  practised  on  any  large  scale 
in  any  Stats,  it  is  suggested  that  it  should  become  the 
subject  of  a  Recomoaendation  to  promote  such  allocation 
wherever  possible. 

■-.■|The  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  regards  the  modifications  which  may  be 
desirable  in  the  case  of  those  countries  whose  special 
conditions  are  referred  to  in  Article  405  of  the  Treaty,  as  at 
the  time  when  this  Report  was  printed  rephes  had  not 
yet  been  received  from  the  most  important  Governments 
likely  to  be  concerned. 

^he  Committee  put  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference  the  following  draft  Convention,  Recom- 
mendation and  Resolutions. 
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DKAFT    CONVENTION    ON    UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Article  1. 

All  information  regarding  unemployment  shall  be  com- 
municated by  tlie  States  signatories  of  this  Convention 
every  three  months  to  the  International  Labour  Office. 
Such  information  shaU  include  statistics  and  particulars 
of  any  measures  taken  in  regard  to  unemployment. 

Article  2.  ^ 

Each  State  signatory  to  this  Convention  shall  co-ordinate 
on  a  national  scale  the  operations  of  the  various  agencies, 
public  and  private,  through  which  the  wage-earners  now 
seek  employment. 

Article  3. 

The  States  signatories  of  this  Convention  which  have 
established  systems  of  unemployment  insurance,  shall 
make  arrangements  whereby  workers  belonging  to  one 
such  State  and  employed  in  another  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  such  insurance  upon  terms  to  be  agreed 
between  the  States  concerned. 


RECOMMENDATION. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  that  measures  shall  be  taken  by  each 
State  signatory  to  this  Convention  to  promote  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  orders  for  work  or  public  contracts  of  all  public 
authorities  within  its  jurisdiction  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
said  work  or  contracts  may  be  undertaken  as  far  as  possible 
in  periods  of  serious  unemployment. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


IT  IS  RESOLVED  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  be  instructed  to  appoint  an 
International  Commission  to  consider  and  advise  on  the  best 
method  of  collecting  andpublishing  in  each  State  all  informa- 
tion directly  relevant  to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

II. 

IT  IS  RESOLVED  that  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labour  Office  shall  appoint  an  Inter- 
national Commission  to  consider  whether  any  measures 
can  be  adopted  to  regulate  the  migration  of  workers  so 
far  as  regards  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 


APPENDICES. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

TRAINING    OF    JUVENILES    AND    JUVENILE 
EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

One  of  the  methods  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment 
is  the  training  of  juveniles  and  an  extended  use  of  juvenile 
employment  offices.  The  main  reservoir  of  labour  is 
fed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  juvenile  labour; 
and  if  this  juvenile  labour  is  trained,  supervised 
and  organised,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
probability  that  the  mass  of  unskilled  labour  and  the 
number  of  unemployables  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

Juvenile  employment  offices  are  treated  here  in  con- 
junction with  juvenile  training,  because  it  is  found  that 
most  juvenile  employment  offices  go  beyond  the  mere 
placing  of  applicants.  They  include  schemes  of  "  after 
care  "  and  "  choice  of  employment." 

United  States  of  America. 

The  Federal  Employment  Service  has  developed  since 
December,  1918,  a  Junior  Guidance  and  Placement  Division, 
but  it  is  only  in  New  York  City  that  the  Service  has 
instituted  any  special  departments  for  dealing  with 
juveniles.  Children  are  advised  as  to  the  right  sort  of 
employment  and  the  applicant  is  brought  into  touch  with 
suitable  employers.  The  progress  ol:  the  applicant  in 
the  work  in  which  he  has  been  placed  is  followed  up,  and 
if  it  is  not  good,  an  endeavour  is  made  to  find  him  more 
suitable  occupation. 

There  are  vocational  guidance  agencies  in  most  of  the 
great  cities,  in  which  the  work  is  done  for  the  most  part 
by  the  educat  onal  authorities  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  working  certificates  to  children  who  leave  school 
under  16. 

British  Empire. 

United  Kingdom. — In  1909  an  Act  was  passed  establish- 
ing a  national  system  of  employmsnt  offices.  Attached  to 
each  exchange  there  is  a  juvenile  department  which  is 
concerned  only  with  boys  and  girls  under  17.      The   age 
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was  raised  to  18  in  1918.  In  each  industrial  district  there 
IS  either  a  juvenile  advisory  committee  set  up  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  or  a  Choice  of  Employment  Committee 
established  by  local  education  committees  to  supplement 
the  filling  of  vacancies  by  some  means  of  effective  super- 
vision. The  functions  of  the  juvenile  employment 
office  and  its  committees  are  : — 

(1)  To  advise  as  to  suitable  employment ; 

(2)  To  endeavour  to  obtain  such  employment ; 

(3)  To  bring  juveniles  into  touch  with  educational  and 
other  agencies  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
their  careers  ; 

(4)  To  leave  the  boy  or  girl  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
supervision  as  efla.cient  as  possible,  and  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  continuing  in  employment. 

In  1910  an  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act 
was  passed,  which  enabled  those  local  education  authori- 
ties, who  wished  to  do  so,  to  set  up  the  Choice  of  Employ- 
ment Committees  referred  to  above.  The  Education  Act 
of  1918  estabhshes  continuation  schools  for  young  persons. 
Subject  to  certain  stated  exceptions,  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory for  all  young  persons  for  a  stated  number  of  hours 
in  the  year.  ExpUcit  instructions  regarding  technical 
training  are  not  laid  down  in  the  Act,  but  local  authorities 
have  wide  discretionary  powers.  The  Act  will  come  into 
operation  on  certain  dates  defined  in  section  52' of  the  Act. 

Temporary  measures  covering  transitional  period  from 
war  to  peace.  The  out-of-work  donation  {see  above, 
page  100),  includes  a  donation  to  unemployed  juveniles  if 
between  the  age  of  15  and  18.  The  Board  of  Education, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  set  up 
in  December,  1918,  a  considerable  number  of  instructional 
centres  for  unemployed  juveniles.  Juvenile  unemploy- 
ment centres  were  established  wherever  there  was  any 
considerable  measure  of  unemployment.  The  cost  was  met 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
made  receipt  of  out-of-work  donation  conditional  on 
attendance  at  the  centres  for  young  persons  between  15 
and  18.  The  objects  of  these  centres  were  : — {a)  to  keep 
young  persons  from   aimless   search   after   employment ; 
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(&)  to  give  some  useful  mental  and  physical  training. 
Tlie  first  centres  were  opened  in  December,  1918.  Numbers 
increased  up  to  April,  1919,  but  have  decreased  rapidly 
since  then.  The  decrease  is  primarily  due  to  the 
fall  in  number  drawing  out-of-work  donation,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  donation. 

Apart  from  the  temporary  out-of-work  donation  scheme^ 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  compulsory  scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  started  in  1912,  covers  about  400,000 
juveniles  between  16-18  in  certain  specified  trades. 

Belgium. 

Apprenticeship  ofl&ces  have  been  set  up,  both  for  the 
placing  and  protection  of  apprentices.  They  are  subsidised 
and  controlled  by  public  authorities  ;  but  little  has  been 
done  by  them  in  placing  apprentices.  In  1911  only  450 
apprenticeship  contracts  were  signed. 

France. 

Care  Committees  for  apprentices  have  been  instituted 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  for  the  protection  of 
apprentices  and  children  employed  in  industry  ;  and  the 
development  of  their  technical  instruction.  On  October 
24,  1911,  two  Decree^  were  issued  which  instituted  in  each 
Department  and  each  Canton  a  technical  education  com- 
mittee, and  established  certificates  of  technical  capacity 
for  young  persons  who  had  passed  specified  examinations. 
A  new  law  was  published  in  July,  1919. 

Netherlahds. 

The  employment  ofl&ces  give  indirect  assistance  in  the 
choice  of  employment  by  publishing  guides  giving  detailed 
information  regarding  the  various  trades.  The  technical 
schools  which  have  been  established  for  over  50  years 
direct  the  choice  of  employment  in  co-operation  with  the 
employment  oflfices. 

Spain. 

On  June  8,  1910,  a  Koyal  Decree  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  technical  and  industrial  in- 
struction.    Art  and  Trade   Schools  with    workshops   at- 
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tached  were  to  be  set  up  for  general  teclinical  instruction. 
Industrial  Schools  were  to  be  set  up  for  more  specialised 
technical  instruction.  The  Eoyal  Decree  of  September  25, 
1907,  was  directed  toward  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
instruction;  while  the  Royal  Decrees  of  December  27, 
1910,  and  December  7,  1911,  concerned  Domestic  Schools 
for  women.  A  law  was  passed  on  June  17,  1911,  which 
aid  down  that  the  apprentice  is  to  receive  practical 
nstruction  in  his  trade  ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  term 
of  service  he  i-;  to  be  given  a  certificate  of  aptitude  by  his 
employer. 

Sweden. 

The  employment  offices  and  the  municipal  schools  are 
combining  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  situa- 
tions for  juveniles  after  the  school  period. 

Switzerland. 

In  1909  a  Choice  of  Employment  scheme  was  instituted 
at  Zurich.  The  municipal  employment  offices  and  the 
school  authorities  co-operated  in  establishing  a  system 
of  vocational   guidance. 

GrENEEAL   SuMMARY. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
untrained,  unprotected  juvenile  labour  ;  but  at  present 
aU  the  recorded  State  action  appears  to  be  of  a  tentative 
character.  The  scheme  which  appears. to  be  most  effective 
is  that  which  institutes  a" system  of  juvenile  employment 
offices,  acting  in  co-operation  with  municipal  educational 
authorities,  and  with  industrial  protective  organisations. 
The  scope  of  these  offices  includes  : — ■ 

(a)  The  placing  of  juveniles  in  suitable  employment ; 

(b)  Advice  as  to  choice  of  employment ; 

(c)  Gruidance  and  protection  of  juvenile  workers  after 
they  have  been  placed  ; 

(d)  Efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  and  quality  of 
juvenile  employment  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 

(e)  The  promotion  of  legislation  affecting  juvenile 
employment. 
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An  essential  correlative  of  this  scheme  would  appear  to 
be  a  comprehensive  system  of  municipal  or  State  technical 
schools  which  will  give  any  young  person  an  opportunity 
to  take  up  a  skilled  trade.  The  two  other  lines  along  which 
assistance  to  juveniles  has  been  developed  are  not  at  all  in- 
compatible with  the  above  scheme.  The  first  is  the  activity 
of  particular  trade  organisations  in  setting  up  regulations 
regarding  apprenticeship  in  their  own  trades.  They  follow 
the  old  guild  system  of  ensuring  a  high  standard  of  work- 
manship. The  second  includes  the  various  philanthropic 
and  religious  institutions  set  up  for  the  training  and  pro- 
tection of  young  people. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

NOTES    ON     THE     COUNTRIES    TO    WHICH    THE 

QUESTIONNAIRE    WAS    NOT    SENT. 
Austria. 

Employrmnt  Offices.— hx  addition  to  the  private  registries,  press 
advertisements  and  hiring  fairs,  the  public  employment  offices 
{Arbeitsvermittlung)  take  various  forms.  There  is  no  Imperial  Law 
regulating  them.  Only  Bohemia  and  Galicia  (in  former  Austrian 
territory)  have  regulated  employment  offices  by  legislation  in  1903 
and  1904  respectively.  Public  bureaux,  due  to  private  initiative,  exist 
in  practically  all  provinces,  and  are  linked  together,  loosely  and  in- 
efficiently by  the  Imperial  Federation  founded  in  1S06.  There  are  also 
employment  offices  conducted  by  Corporations,  employers'  associa- 
tions, trade-unions,  trade  guilds,  and  by  charitable  and  social 
nstitutions. 

The  legislation  on  the  subject  of  employment  offices  consists  only 
of  the  Act  of  1863  licensing  private  employment  offices  and  the  Act 
of  1907  which  requires  trade  guilds  to  organise  employment  offices 
for  their  members  unless  they  discharge  the  duty  by  entrusting  it  to  a 
public  institution. 

In  December,  1917,  an  official  Ministerial  Order  was  issued,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  organise  a  network  of  Employment  offices  for 
finding  employment  for  discharged  soldiers.  The  measure  is  apparently 
a  temporary  one,  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  of  demobilisation,  in 
Imperial  Department  of  Employment  Exchange  is  to  be  established. 
Existing  offices  are  to  be  co-ordinated  and  expanded,  and  scne 
are  to  be  selected  and  declared  public  institutions  enjoying  certain 
privileges  and  receiving  certain  subventions . 

Relief  Works. — -The  German  system  of  Relief  Stations  (see  p.  130) 
by  which  assistance  is  given  to  workmen  travelling  in  search  of  work 
has  been  largely  copied  by  Austria.  Otherwise  relief  for  unemployed 
persons  hardly  exists.  The  State  limits  itself  to  organising  a  few  relief 
works  and  inviting  municipalities  to  do  the  same.  Unemployed 
persons  are  granted  reduced  fares  on  railways  when  in  search  of  work. 
There  are  no  Labour  Colonies  in  Austria. 

After  War  Decelopmenis. — The  German  Austrian  Department  for 
Social  Affairs  issued  in  November,  1918,  an  Order  making  arrangements 
for  dealing  with  imemployment.  Industrial  District  Committees  arc 
to  be  set  up  arranging  for  (1)  providing  employment  exchanges  under 
"  joint  control  " ;  (2)  transport  of  workers  to  fresh  employment ;  (3) 
supply  of  food  to  places  where  new  work  is  started. 

An  industrial  central  commission  of  employers  and  workpeople  is 
to  make  arrangements  for  relieving  and  maintaining  persons  out  of 
work,  which  will  also  control  movements  of  labour  market.    A  central 
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I 
oleatiug  house  for  exchanges  will  be  set  up,  managed  by  an  employer 
and  a  worker.    Every  employer  engaging  or  dismissing  more  than 
20  workers  in  a  week  must  notify  the  faob. 

A  law  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  came  into  force  on  November  18, 
1918,  which  provided  inter  alia,  that  every  worker  domiciled  in  German 
Austria  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Sickness  Insurance  Code  shall  be 
entitled  to  pay  equal  to  the  sickness  benefit  for  every  day  on  which  he 
had  a  legal  claim  to  unemployment  pay.  The  payments  began  on 
Novembsr  18,  for  a  psriod  of  three  months.  Ex-service  men,  if  within 
the  Sickness  Insurance  Code  before  they  joined  the  army  are  included. 
All  applicants  must  register  at  the  employment  office  designated 
by  the  district  committee,  and  must  produce  a  certificate  from  their 
former  employer  that  he  is  unable  to  give  the  applicant  employment, 
and  must  attend  at  least  twice  a  week  at  the  Employment  office. 
Enployers  refusing  certificates  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  1,000  kronen. 
The  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  State,  but  in  so  far  as  employers  are  to 
b3  called  on  to  contribute,  separate  regulations  are  to  be  made. 

Gomptdsory  employment  of  unemployed  persons. — A  law  passed  in 
May,  1919,  provides  that  every  employer  with  15  workers  in  his 
employ  on  26  April,  1919,  is  compelled  from  15  May,  1919,  to  employ 
20%  more  on  similar  conditions  as  the  original  employees.  Up  to 
31  August,  1919,  each  employer"  is  compelled  to  engage  one  new 
employee  for  each  one  dismissed.  As  far  as  possible  the  services  of  the 
local  unemployment  bureau  are  to  be  used  and  unemployed  persons 
refusing  work  offered  them  by  the  bureaux  lose  the  right  to  unemploy- 
ment relief. 


Finland — Study  of  the  Problem. — (a)  Two  enquiries  on  imemploy- 
ment  were  undertaken  in  1908  :  one  by  the  Committee  of  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  appointed  by  the  Government,  the  other  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  on  the  proposal  of  and  in  collaboration  with  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Trade  Unions.  (6)  In  1912  a  central  bureau  of 
urban  districts  was  created  and  was  instructed  to  study  the  problem  of 
un  employment . 

Public  Employment  Offices. — In  1902  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Helsingfors  called  together  delegates  of  the  Municipal  Councils  of  the 
seven  most  important  towns  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question 
of  employment  offices.  A  Eeport  was  issued  and  general  regulations  for 
the  control  of  future  offices  were  laid  down,  lii  1903  and  1904 
employment  offices  were  opened  in  these  towns .  Their  services  are  free 
they  apply  to  every  branch  of  industry  ;  and  are  managed  by  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  workmen  nominated  in  equal  numbers  by  the 
mimicipal  coimcils. 

Their  results,  however,  are  not  striking,  principally  because  they  are 
not  yet  properly  organised  and  co-ordinated.  In  1912  the  number  of 
applications   for  work  registered   by  the   seven   mimicipal   bureaux 
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amounted  to  22,086,  the  number  of  situations  ofiered  12,611,  and  the 
number  of  applicants  placed  9,388. 

Note. — In  1911  a  law  on  employment  of&ces  was  passed  by  the 
Finnish  Londtag,  forbidding  the  existence  of  any  private  registry  and 
compelling  boroughs  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  to  establish  employ- 
ment bureaux.     This  law,  however,  was  never  promulgated. 

After-War  Developments. — A  law  as  to  Employment  Offices  came 
Into  force  on  June  1,  1918.  Only  Communes  and  Associations  may 
establish  Employment  Offices.  For  towns  of  more  than  5,000  in- 
habitants the  establishment  of  an  office  is  obligatory.  When  need 
arises,  small  towns  and  country  parishes  are  also  required  to  establish 
offices.  The  Employment  Offices  are  to  be  free,  and  to  continue 
their  operations  when  disputes  cause  stoppage  of  work ;  but  persons 
seeking  employment  must  be  informed  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disputes.  Trade  Unions  which  are  desirous  of  extending 
the  operations  of  their  Exchanges  to  include  persons  other  than  their 
own  members  must  obtaia  official  licence  for  this  purpose.  The 
activities  of  the  offices  must  not  be  carried  on  in  public  houses  or 
similar  establishments. 

Unemployment  Insurance. — Some  Finnish  trade  unions  allow  their 
members  unemployed  benefits.  Thus  since  1908  the  Union  of  Textile 
Workers  grants  its  members  in  case  of  involuntary  unemployment  a 
weekly  allowance  of  6  to  12  marks.  For  this  purpose  one-sixth  of  the 
fees  collected  is  put  into  a  special  fund.  The  typographical  union  also 
maintains  a  special  fund  for  the  relief  of  its  unemployed  members. 
Amount  of  benefit  varies  according  to  length  of  membership  and  family 
charges.  No  allowance  is  paid  unless  a  testimony  from  the  labour 
exchange  is  produced  stating  that  no- work  could  be  found  for  the  appli- 
cant. Certain  other  unions  also  give  unemployment  benefit,  but 
without  having  a  fund  specially  devoted  to  this  object. 

Certain  mimicipal  funds  supplementing  the  allowances  of  mutual 
unemployment  insurance  societies  and  of  trade  uniotis  are  also  in 
existence. 

In  November,  1917,  a  Decree  referring  to  unemployment  insurance 
funds  was  issued.  This  Decree  refers  to  unemployment  insurance 
funds  which  assist  members  when  unemployed  and  receive  from  them 
certain  contributions.  These  funds  may  embrace  whole  districts  (with 
branch  offices),  and  they  may  also  be  connected  with  trade  unions. 
When  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Decree  are  fulfilled,  such 
funds  may  receive  Grovernment-  subsidies.  These  conditions  lay  down 
the  form  of  constitution  of  the  fund  ;  the  conditions  of  membership, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  payment  of  the  benefit. 

Relief  of  Unemployment. — The  able-bodied  poor,  including  the 
unemployed,  are  only  assisted  by  the  Vote  of  the  communal  Charity 
Board.  There  is  no  obligation  to  assist  on  the  part  of  the  commune. 
In  1891  the  town  of  Helsingfors  opened  a  communal  labour  yard  for 
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men.  This  institution  is  above  all  a  refuge  for  the  homeless  unem- 
ployed during  the  winter  months  ;  but  it  can  also  admit  unemployed 
persons  living  in  Helsingfors  without  giving  them  hospitality.  The 
persons  admitted  are  employed  in  agriculture,  or  as  blacksmiths,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  &c. 

Municipal  relief  works  have  been  set  up  in  Helsingfors  during  pro- 
longed periods  of  unemployment.  The  work  usually  consisted  of 
breaking  stones  for  road  construction  ;  but  no  great  results  have  been 
obtained.  The  town  also  tried  in  1903,  a  system  of  money  loans  to 
the  unemployed,  but  out  of  the  584  persons  who  received  loans  only  30 
paid  their  debts. 

Certain  provincial  towns  have  also  organised  relief  works  and  a 
certain  amount  of  relief  work  is  done  throughout  the  country  by 
various  charitable  organisations. 

Municipal  Measures  against  Seasonal  Unemployment  at  Helsingfors. — 
Each  year  before  the  end  of  October,  or  at  any  time  when  act'on  is 
thought  to  be  necessary,  the  Commission  of  Labour  Afiairs  should,  in 
concert  with  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  and  the  Public 
Assistance  Bureau,  decide  if  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  demand  from  the  Municipal  Council  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  operation  of  this  committee.  The  committee  will  be  representative 
of  the  Mimicipal  Council,  Commission  of  Labour  Affairs,  Municipal 
Employment  Bureau,  Public  Assistance  Bureau,  and  the  three  workers' 
associations.  Its  work  will  include  the  collection  of  all  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  unemployment ;  assistance  to  public  authorities  in 
organisation  of  relief  works  ;  taking  of  all  necessary  measures,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  public  services  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
and  their  families.  The  committee  will  in  addition  collect  all  available 
statistics  helping  the  study  of  unemployment  and  issue  a  report  in  the 
spring. 

Note.— In  1908  the  Diet  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Government" 
asking  for  :— 

(i)  A  fairer  distribution  in  the  course  of  time  of  public  works  under- 
taken by  the  State. 

(ii)  Payment  of  normal  wages  to  workmen  employed  on  relief  works  .- 

(iii)  Subsidies  to  municipalities  organising  relief  works. 


Germany. 

Employment  OffiGes. — ^Employment  ofl&ces  (Arbeitsnachweise)  in 
Germany  may  be  classified  into  private  (i.e.,  managed  by  employers, 
by  workmen,  or  by  both  employers  and  workmen)  and  public  (if 
established  by  municipal  authorities  or  by  voluntary  associations  with 
municipal  subsidy).  In  1911,  the'  numbers  of  the  various  classes- 
were  : — 
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(1 )  Employers' exchanges  {Arheitgeher  Arheitsnachweise)  managed 
by  employers'  associations,  trade  gviilds  {Innungen)  or  Chambers 

of  Agriculture,  &c 686 

These  are  more  or  less  openly  means  of  combating  trade 
unionism.  Guild  registries  are  part,  of  the  statutory  regulation 
and  strengthening  of  small  industry  (Handwerk)  against  "  large 
scale  "  industry. 

(2)  Workmen's  exchanges  (ArbeiterArbeitstMchweise)mabxtame:d 
chiefly  by  trade  unions,  of  which  the  bulk  are  in  the  seven 
large  cities       616 

(3)  "Joint"  exchanges  {PariUUische  Arheitsnachweise),  chiefly 
in  the  smaller  industries  ;  of  these  the  printing  trade  is  the  most 
important         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       141 

(4)  Municipal  exchanges  {Gemeindliche  Arheitsnachweise)      ...      323 
{5)  Public  corporations      85 

(6)  PtMic  utility  societies 355 

(7)  Others 18 


Total    2,224 


Large  numbers  of  private  registry  offices  for  domestic  service,  &c., 
also  exist. 

Public  employment  offices, it  will  be  seen,  are  in  a  minority.  The  large 
number  of  diflerent  classes  of  employment  offices  results  in  a  system 
which  is  a  long  way  from  realising  the  essential  principles  of  a  national 
system.  Most  of  the  private  exchanges  are  run  by  "  interested  parties  " 
and,  in  fact,  hostility  exists  in  many  places  between  the"  employers'  " 
and  the  "  workmen's  "  exchanges.  Centralibation  has  been  attempted 
by  the  formation  of  federations,  and  the  Verhand  Deutsches  Arheits- 
nachweise has  been  founded  with  that  object.  There  is  no  Imperial  or 
State  law  on  the  establishment  of  employment  offices .  The  Imperial  law 
of  June,  1910,  however,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  development 
of  public  employment  offices.  This  law  requires  that  private  agencies 
should  be  licensed,  but  that  licences  should  be  refused  when  there  is 
no  absolute  need  for  them.  It  further  states  that  the  need  does  not 
exist  when  a  public  exchange  is  working  normally  in  the  locality. 

Emigration  was  regulated  through  the  Berlin  Central  Office,  set  up 
on  April  1,  1902. 

Immigration. — Gfermany  (before  the  war).  Prussia  (Ordinance, 
December  1,  1907)  and  several  other  German  States  established  a 
system  of  cartes  de  legitimation ,  but  confided  the  administration  to 
associations  of  private  employers. 

Insurance. — There  is  no  State  insurance  against  unemployment  in 
Germany.     The  systems  in  force  are  :  — 
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(1)  Muttial  Insurance,  which  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Trade 
Unions  aiid  conimercial  associations .    I'he  chief  categories  ate : — 

(a)  Trade  Unions. — Ttlie  Independents  (covering  nearly  ij  millions), 
the  Christian  (covering  200,000),  and  the  Hirsch  Duncker  [trade  Unions 
(covering  100,000),  are  the  chief.  Insurance  is  generally  compulsory 
on  all  members.  Grerman  trade  unionism  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Ghent  system. 

(6)  Commercial  Associations  (18)  covering  clerks  and  shop  sssistants. 

(c)  Co-operative  Societies. — The  only  one  of  importance  is  the 
Hamburg  Produktion,  with  42,000  members. 

(2)  Employers'  Unemployment  Funds  exist  in  a  few  cases,  of  which  the 
only  oiife  of  im^brttace  is  the  Zeiss  Optical  Works. 

(3)  Subsidised  Unemployment  Insurance. — Certain  mimicipalities 
have  adopted  schemes,  of  which  the  chief  one  is  at  Cologne,  whereby 
able-bodied  men  over  18,  of  one  year's  residence,  may  be  insured  on 
payment  of  5|d.  a  week  (i\d.  unskilled).  The  ftbld  also  receives  a  grant 
from  the  municipality  and  voluntary  contributions .  Members  must  pay 
for  34  weeks  in  the  year  before  entitled  to  benefits.  Benefit  is  paid 
for  involuntary  unemployment  during  December,  January,  February, 
and  March  at  rate  of  2s.  a  day  for  first  20  days,  and  Is.  a  day  for  follow- 
ing 28  days .   Unemployed  persons  must  report  twice  daily  at  Exchanges. 

The  congress  of  German  municipalities  in  1911  pronoimced  in  favour 
of  an  imperial  State  unemployment  insurance  law. 

Belief  Works. — Relief  works  have  been  largely  resorted  to  in  Germany 
The  chief  classes  are  : — 

A.  For  Resident  Unemployed. — These  have  generally  been  organised 
in  times  of  distress.  They  have  been  confined  usually  to  married  men. 
In  1909,  150  districts  organised  relief  works.  The  work  done  is  chiefly 
navvies'  work,  road  making,  stone  breaking,  &c. 

B.  Noti-Resident  Unemployed. — (1)  Eelief  Stations  (Verpflegungs- 
stationen). 

The  system  which  was  introduced  in  1854,  is  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  workmen  travelling  in  search  of  work.  They  are  maintained  usually 
Provinces  (in  Westphalia  jointly  by  the  Province,  the  district  and  the 
commune). 

(2)  Travellers'  Homes  (Wanderarheitstatten)  for  accommodating  work- 
men travelling  in  search  of  work.  They  are  mostly  organised  by 
philanthropic  agencies  (chiefly  the  German  Travellers'  Homes  Society). 
The  number  of  "  travellers  "  in  1902  was  about  3,000,000,  of  whom 
2,000,000  paid  for  their  lodging  and  1,000,000  were  lodged  for  a  limited 
time  in  exchange  for  work  performed. 

(3)  Labour  Colonies  (Arheiterkolonien), — These  are  chiefly  found  in 
rural  districts  and  are  largely  used  by  the  "  tramp  "  class.  In  1913, 
they  were  reported  to  be  in  a  stagnant  condition. 

The  Gesamt-Verband  Deutscher  Verpflegungstationen  was  founded 
in  1892  to  insure  that  the  principle  of  work  in  return  for  benefits  should 
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be  carried  but  on  uniform  lines  {i.e.,  by  issue  of  vagrancy  tickets,  by 
uaiform  regulations,  (fee).  It  has  endeavoured  to  secure  legal  regula- 
tion wbich.  was  secured  in  1907  as  regard  Prussia. 

Donation. — An  official  decree  of  the  Imperial  Demobilisation  Office, 
of  13th  November,  1918,  empowers  communes  to  organise  schemes  of 
relief.  The  expenses  are  borne  as  to  one-half  by  the  Empire,  one-third 
by  the  State,  and  one-sixth  by  the  Municipality.  Maximum  scales  of  pay- 
ment are  fixed  by  the  Decree,  and  payments  in  kind  may  be  made. 
The  schemes  originally  adopted  in  Berlin  and  Frankfort  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Berlin. — The  scheme  of  unemploym,ent  relief  provides  benefits 
to  all  persons  over  14,  willing  and  able  to  work,  but  in  necessitous 
circumstances  due  to  unemployment.  Benefits  are  paid  after  six 
waiting  days  (except  for  ex-setvice  inen  when  it  is  paid  at  once)  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

Males  over  17 4  marks  per  day. 

Males  14—17 2      „ 

Females  over  17  3      „  „ 

Females,  14— 17  2-50 

Wives,  children  under  14  aiild  others 

unable  to  work     1       ,,  „ 

Proportionate  relief  is  proposed  for  short-time  employment  where 
earnings  are  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  average.  Benefits  Ate  pkid 
through  Trade  Unions  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Hirsch-Duncker,  and  Christian  Trade  Unions,  in  other  cases  by  com- 
munal officers  through  the  employment  exchanges.  Free  travelling 
is  provided  to  the  new  place  of  occupation  and  unemployed  persons 
must  accept  any  job  ofEered  even  if  outside  his  own  occupation  if  within 
his  strength  and  capacity  suitable  and  at  a  reasonable  wage. 

(2)  Frankfort. — The  mimicipal  labour  bureau  grants  unemployment 
benefits  to  the  following  workers  engaged  in  full  time  employment : — 

(1)  Males  over  16,  who  have  lived  in  Frankfort  for  26  weeks  or  up 
to  August  1,  1914,  and  have  not  been  merely  temporarily  unemployed. 

(2)  Females  who  are  alone,  manage  a  household  or  support  a  husband, 
parents,  grandparents  or  relatives,  or  were  engaged  in  full-time  work 
before  the  war,  if  they  have  lived  26  weeks  in  Frankfort. 

Relief  varies  from  3  marks  to  persons  wholly  unemployed  to  2.20 
marks  and  from  2  marks  to  1  mark  for  children  under  16.  The  subsidy 
is  not  as  a  rule  to  be  continued  beyond  6  months,  and  unemployment 
must  not  be  due  to  incapacity,  misconduct,  strike  or  lock-out. 

Hungary. 

Prevention. — The  problem  of  unemployment  in  Himgary  is  not 
primarily  an  industrial  question.  Hence  economic  crises  and  seasonal 
fluctuations  have  not  so  much  efEect.  The  chief  problems  are  the 
surplus  agricultural  population  and  the  large  emigration.  "  Small 
scale  industry  "  is  gradually  disappearing. 
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The  only  State  system  of  employment  offices  is  in  agriculture,  which 
is  a  public  service  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  No  figures  are 
published  as  to  the  number  placed  in  emplojnnent  by  this  means. 
Workpeople  travel  at  half -fares  to  their  situations. 

The  only  municipal  offices  are  those  in  Budapest  (founded  1900) 
and  its  suburbs  (Pozsony  and  Temesvary).  There  are  5  offices 
managed  by  employers,  26  by  trade  unions  and  2  by.public  corporations. 
Private  employment  agencies  also  exist  which  are  licensed  under  the 
Act  of  1884. 

Employment  Offices.— An  Act  dated  March  19,  1916,  requires 
towns  and  communes  designated  for  the  purpose  to  provide  official 
bureaux  de  placement  for  industry,  mining  and  commerce.  No  fees 
are  chargeable.  Subventions  may  be  granted  to  bureaux,  the  operations 
of  which  extend  beyond  their  own  territory. 

Insurance. — There  is  no  State  or  mimicipal  insurance  against  un- 
employment.   The  only  provision  is  that  by  a  few  trade  unions. 

After-War  Developments. — Donation.— A  system  of  unemployment 
relief  was  instituted  on  December  7, 1918.  Manual  workpeople  receive 
10  kr.  per  day,  other  employees  15  kr.  per  day.  Payment  commences 
on  the  last  day  of  the  second  week  of  unemployment. 

Russia. 

Relief. — Soon  after  the  Soviet  Government  took  over  the  adminis- 
tration, 'a  law  was  passed  as  to  insurance  against  unemployment.  All 
workers,  including  agriculture,  were  included.  The  law  came  into 
operation  on  March  1,  1918.  Every  employer  pays  a  contribution  of 
4  per  cent,  of  his  total  wages  bill,  or  5  per  cent,  for  seasonal  workers. 
The  worker  pays  nothing.  When  unemployed,  the  latter  receives 
from  the' fourth  day,  an  amount  representing  the  average  usual  wage 
paid  in  that  occupation,  but  such  amount  is  not  to  exceed  4/5ths  of 
the  wages  actually  received  by  him  previously  to  becoming  unemployed. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Note. — The  Government  is  asked,  if  possible,  to  give  its 
answers  to  the  questions  in  French  or  English,  and  also  to 
supply  a  translation  in  one  of  those  languages  of  all  essential 
documents. 

Notes  2. — For  Federal  States  the  answers  should  he  given 
not  only  for  the  central  Government,  hut  also  for  the  principal 
local  Governments  which  have  legislative  authority  in  labour 
matters. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CONFERENCE. 

October,  1919. 

Item  2  of  the  Agenda :  Question  of  Preventing  or  Providing 
against  Unemployment. 

I. — Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Problem. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  in 
your  country  1 

2.  What  organisation  exists  in  your  country  for  the 
systematic  study  of  the  question  ? 

II. — Prevention  of  Unemployment. 

3.  What  steps  are  taken  to  adjust  the  supply  of  labour 
to  meet  variations  in  demand  by  : — 

(a)  Promoting  the  mobility  of  labour  either  by  means 
of  a  system  of  Public  Employment  Exchanges 
or  otherwise. 

(&)  Regulation  of  overtime — 

(i)  By  means  of  administrative  action,  or 
(ii)  By  voluntary   arrangements  between  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  workers. 
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(c)  Systematic    short    time    by    agreement   between 

associations  of  employers  and  workers  during 
periods  of  depression  in  trade. 

(d)  Arrangements  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of 

public  contracts  by  central  and  local  autho- 
rities. 

(e)  Regulation  of  immigra,tion. 


Til.  -Compulsory  Insurance  against  Unemployment. 

4.  Is  there  any  scheme  of  conipiilsory  insurance  ? 

5.  If  so,  give  full  particulars,  including  classes  of 
workers  affected,  rates  of  contribution,  rates  of  benefit, 
&c. 

6.  What  is  the  test  of  unemployment  and  inability  to 
obtain  work  ? 

IV, — Public  Organisations. 

7.  What  Public  Organisations  exist  specially  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  ? 

Please  state — 

(a)  Their  organisation ; 

(b)  The  nature  of  their  resources  and  the  amount  of 

their  expenditure. 

V. —  Voluntary  Provision  against  Unemployment. 

What  voluntary  provision  against  unemployment  is 
made — 

8.  By  associations  of  workers  : — 

(a)  Please  state  the  number  of  associations  of  work- 

people providing  unemployment  benefits  and 
total  membership. 

(b)  Please  state  the  general  conditions  for  payment  of 

benefit. 
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9.  By  other  associations,  with  particulars  as  above. 

10.  Is  there  any  system  of  subvention  from  public 
funds  ? 

If  so,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  grants  and  under  what 
conditions  are  they  paid  ? 

VI . — Observations . 

11.  It  is  asked  that  full  particulars  of  any  proposals 
for  legislation  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  legislature  may  be  furnished,  with  the  text 
of  the  Bill  or  Bills. 

12.  Is  it  considered  that  any  effective  steps  could  be 
taken  to  limit  or  prevent  unemployment  by  international 
action  ? 
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[Letter  enclosing  Questionnaire. "[ 

International  Labour  Conference, 

Offices  of  the  Organising  Committee, 

53,  Parliament  Street, 

London,  S.W.  1. 

10  May,  1919. 

Sir, 

The  Peace  Conference  at  its  plenary  sitting  on  11  April 
approved  the  draft  Convention  submitted  lo  it  by  the 
Commission  on  International  Labour  Legislation.  The 
text  of  the  Convention  as  accepted  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference is  enclosed  herewith.  The  Convention  provides 
for  the  institution  of  an  International  Organisation,  to 
which  all  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
belong,  and  which  will  consist  of  an  International  Labour 
Conference  and  an  International  Labour  Office,  as  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  further 
provides  in  Article  38*  and  the  Annex!  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  International  Labour  Conference  shall  take 
place  at  Washington  in  October  of  this  year,  and  that 
an  International  Organising  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

*  Article  38,  paragrapliB  1  and  2. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  shall  take  place  in  October,  1919. 
The  place  and  agenda  for  this  meeting  shall  be  as  specified  in  the 
Annex  annexed  hereto. 

Arrangements  for  the  convening  and  the  organisation  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  made  by  the  Government  designated 
for  the  purpose  in  the  said  Annex.  That  Goverimient  shall  be  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  documents  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
by  an  International  Committee  constituted  as  provided  in  the  said 
Annex. 
t  Protocol,  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Washington. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  requested  to 
convene  the  Conference. 

The  International  Organising  Committee  will  consist  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The  Committee  may, 
if  it  thinks  necessary,  invite  other  members  to  appoint  representatives 
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of  America  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  At  its 
plenary  sitting  the  Peace  Conference  approved  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  the  Organising  Committee  and 
authorised  it  to  proceed  with  its  work  at  once.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Convention  the  Committee 
has  been  constituted  as  follows : — 

United  States  op  America: 

Dr.  J.  T.  Shotwell  (provisionally),  Professor  at 
Columbia  University. 

Great  Britain  : 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Ofl&ce. 
France  : 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine,  Councillor  of  Stale,  Director 
of  Labour. 

Italy  : 

Mr.  di  Palma  CastigUone,  Inspector  of  Emigra- 
tion. 

Japan  : 

Dr.  M.  Oka,  formerly  Director  of  Commercial  and 
Industrial  AHairs  at  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce. 
Belgium  : 

Mr.  E.  Mahaim,  Professor  at  Liege  University. 
Switzerland  : 

Mr.  W.  E.  Rappard  (provisionally),  Professor  at 
Geneva  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Butler,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  offices  of  the  Committee  wiU  for  the  present  be  at 
53,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  but  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Washington,  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1919.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  London  office. 
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The  Organising  Committee  now  lias  the  honour  to 
transmit  a  questionnaire  in  regard  to  the  Agenda  for  the 
first  Conference  laid  down  in  the  Annex  to  the  Con- 
vention* and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Government 
certain  other  points  dealt  with  in  the  Convention,  to  which 
their  attention  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
Conference  at  Washington. 

Agenda. 

In  drawing  up  the  questionnaire,  the  Committee  have 
aimed  at  obtaining  the  most  complete  information  avail- 
able in  regard  to  the  existing  legislation  and  practice  in 
the  different  countries  in  respect  of  the  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  various  items  of  the  Agenda,  and  the  proposals 
of  the  respective  Governments  as  to  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Conference.  When  this  information  is 
received,  the  Committee  propose  to  collate  and  tabulate 
the  results  in  a  printed  statement,  and  to  draw  up  sug-* 
gestions  for  draft  conventions  or  recommendations,  based 
on  the  information  received,  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
ference as  a  basis  for  discussion.  These  documents  will 
be  communicated  to  the  Delegates  appointed  to  take  part 
in  the  Conference  through  their  respective  Governments. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  at  the  Committee's  disposal, 
if  the  work  of  collating  and  circulating  the  results  of  their 

*  Annex. 
Agenda : — 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  8-liours  day  or  of  the  48-hourB 

week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemployment. 

3.  Women's  employment : — 

(a)  Before  and  after  child-birth,  including  the  question  of 

maternity  benefit. 
(6)  During  the  night, 
(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children  : — 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

(6)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  application  of  the  International  Convention 

adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  women  employed  in  industry,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches. 
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present  enquiry  is  to  be  completed  in  time  to  enable  the 
Delegates  to  study  tbem  before  departing  for  Washington, 
the  Committee  respectfully  request  that  the  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  may  be  forwarded  to  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  in  any  case  that  they  should  not  reach 
London  later  than  30  June. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  the  work  of  collating  and 
tabulating  the  answers,  it  is  also  requested  that  they  may, 
where  possible,  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  into 
either  English  or  French,  unless  one  of  these  languages 
is  used  in  the  original.  In  order  further  to  save  time, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Article  11  of  the  Convention,*  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Government  Department  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  the  necessary  information  in  each 
country  should  be  instructed  to  forward  it  direct  to  the 
ofl&ces  of  the  Organising  Committee. 

Preliminary  Business. 

The  Organising  Committee  would  also  point  out  that  the 
following  items  of  business  relating  to  the  internal  pro- 
cedure of  the  Conference  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Conference  : — 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 

International  Labour  Office. 

2.  The  approval  of  rules  of  procedure,  of  which  a 

draft  is  being  prepared  by  the  Committee,  and 
will  be  circulated  with  the  documents  above 
mentioned. 

Appointment  of  Delegates  and  Advisers. 

As  regards  the  points  in  the  Convention  itself  which 
require  attention  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Conference, 

*  Abticle  11. 

The  Government  Departments  of  any  of  the  Members  which  deal 
with  questions  of  industry  and  employment  may  communicate  directly 
with  the  Director  through  the  Representative  of  their  Government  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  OfB.ce,  or  failing  any 
such  Representative,  through  such  other  qualified  official  as  the 
Government  may  nominate  for  the  purpose. 
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the  Committee  desire  respectfully  to  call  attention  of 
your  Government  to  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Convention : — 

Article  3  provides  that  the  Conference  "  shall  be  com- 
posed of  four  Representatives  of  each  of  the  Members, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  Government  Delegates  and  the  two 
others  shall  be  Delegates  representing  respectively  the 
employers  and  the  workpeople  of  each  of  the  Members. 

"  Each  Delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  advisers,  who 
shall  not  exceed  two  in  number  for  each  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  meeting.  When  questions  specially  affecting 
women  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference,  one  at  least 
of  the  advisers  should  be  a  woman. 

"  The  Members  undertake  to  nominate  non-Government 
Delegates  and  advisers  chosen  in  agreement  with  the 
industrial  Oiganisatious,  if  such  organisations  exis+,  which 
are  most  representative  of  eniployers  or  workpeople,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  their  respective  countries. 

"  Advisers  shall  not  speak  except  on  a  request  made 
by  the  Delegate  whom  they  accompany  and  by  the  special 
authorisation  of  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  may 
not  vote. 

"  A  Delegate  may,  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to 
the  President,  appoint  one  of  his  advisers  to  act  as  his 
deputy,  and  the  adviser,  while  so  acting,  shall  be  allowed 
to  speak  and  vote. 

"  The  names  of  the  Delegates  and  their  Advisers  will  be 
communicated  to  the  International  Labour  Office  by  the 
Government  of  each  of  the  members. 

"  The  credentials  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers  shall 
be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Conference,  which  may,  by 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Delegates  present, 
refuse  to  admit  any  Delegate  or  adviser  whom  it  deems 
not  to  have  been  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 
article." 

Your  Government  will  accordingly  in  due  course  be 
requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  forward  through  its  Foreign  Office  the  names 
of  the  Delegates  who  will  represent  it,  together  with  those 
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of  the  Delegates  representing  its  employers  and  work- 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  forward  the  names  of 
the  advisers  who  will  accompany  the  Delegates.  The 
Committee  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  names  of  the 
Delegates  and  advisers  could  be  communicated  to  them 
at  the  same  time. 

Each  Delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  two  advisers 
for  each  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting,  but  where 
it  is  feasible  advisers  might  well  be  appointed  who  can 
deal  with  more  than  one  item.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  as  several  of  the  questions  on  the  agenda  affect 
women,  one  at  least  of  the  advisers  appointed  should  bf 
a  woman. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  3  piovides  that  the 
credentials  of  the  Delegates  and  their  adviseis  shall  be 
subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Conference.  It  is  accordingly 
Jequested  that  the  nomination  of  each  Delegate  and 
adviser  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving  his 
qualifications,  and  also  giving  the  names  of  the  organisa- 
tions in  agreement  with  whom  the  Delegates  and  advisers 
of  employers  or  worlcpeople  were  chosei). 

The  Committee  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  of  greai 
importance  for  the  success  of  the  Conference  that  steps 
should  be  taken  by  each  of  the  Governments  to  make 
widely  known  among  associations  of  employers  and 
workers  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  International 
Organisation,  and  to  secure  their  interest  and  co-operation 
in  the  matter. 

Expenses. 

Under  Article  13  each  Government  participating  in  the 
Conference  will  pay  the  travelling  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  its  four  Delegates  and  their  advisers.  Under  Article  38* 
it  is  provided  that  all  other  expenses  connected  with  the 

*  Abticlb  38,  paragraph  3. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  meeting  and  of  all  subsequent  meetings 
held  before  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  able  to  establish  a  general 
fund,  other  than  the  expenses  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers,  will  be 
borne  by  the  Members  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of    the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
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First  Meeting  will  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  The  United  States  Government,  having 
agreed  to  undertake  the  convening  of  the  Conference, 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  will  in  due 
course  furnish  the  necessary  information  in  regatd  to  them 
to  the  Members. 

We  have  to  add  that  this  letter  is  being  addressed  to 
the  Governments  of  all  the  original  Members  of  the 
League  as  set  out  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  truth  and 
respect. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Arthur  Fontaine, 

Ghairlnan. 

H.  B.  Butler, 

Secretary. 
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List  or  Countbies  from  whom  Eeplies  to  Questionnaire  had 

BEEN  RECEIVED  UP  TO  THE  TIME  OP  GOING  TO  PrESS. 


United  States  of  America. 

Argentine. 

Belgium 

Bolivia. 

Great  Britain. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

South  Africa. 

Chili. 

China. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Hedjaz. 

« 
A  reply  has  been  received  from  Greece  since  the  Reports  were 
compiled,  and  replies  are  understood  to  be  on  their  way  from  India, 
Japan  and  Peru. 


Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Panama. 

Persia. 

Poland. 

Roumania. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State. 

Siam. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 
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After-war  conditions 9 

Agreements  concerning  regulation  of  hours           56 

American  financial  crisis,  1917         ...         ...         ...         •••         •••  1" 

Argentine — 

Employment  offices  in 33 

Regulation  of  immigration  in 74 

Association  Internationale  pour  la  lutte  contre  la  cli6mage        ...  25 

Australian  Commonwealtt—                               17,  38,  59,  89, 106,  109 

Eegulation  of  migration  in       75 

Study  of  imemployment  in       27 

For  constituent  states,  see  under  names  of  states. 

Austrian- 
After- war  developments  in       125 

Employment  offices  in 125 

Relief  works  in 125 

Basle,  unemployment  insurance  system  in            94 

Belgium — 

Allocation  of  public  contracts*  in         64 

Employment  offices  in 33 

Extent  of  unemployment  in 17 

Insurance  against  imemployment  in 82 

Juvenile  training  in       122 

Overtime  and  short  time  in      55 

Regulation  of  migration  in       73 

Study  of  imemployment  in      26 

Use  of  railways  to  promote  mobility  of  labour  in    34 

Berne,  unemployment  insurance  system  in           95 

Building  industry — 

Report  of  committee  on  scientific  management  of 8 

Seasonal  fluctuations  in            15 

Bulletin  of  International  Association  on  unemployment            ...  25 

Canada — 

Allocation  of  public  contracts  in        65 

Employment  offices  in  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  38 

Extent  of  unemployment  in 17 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in 88 

Regulation  of  migration  in       75 

Casual  labour 15 

Communal  unemployment  funds     83 
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Compulsory  State  insurance  83,97 

Conclusions  of  organising  committee          ...         ...         ...         ...  112 

Convention  on  unemployment         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  116 

Covering  letter            136 

Cyclical  unemployment         11 

Czecho-Slovakia — 

Donation  scheme  in       104 

Employment  offices  in  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  47 

Extent  of  unemployment  in     ...         ...                     ...         ...  20 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in  . . .         ...         ...         ...  95 

Overtime  and  short  time  in      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  60 

Regulation  of  immigration  in' ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  77 

Relief -works  in 108 

Study  of  unemployment  in       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  28 

Definition         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

Denmark — 

Donation  scheme  in       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  101 

Employment  offices  in  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  40 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in  . . .         ...         ...         ...  89 

Regulation  of  migration  ia       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  76 

Relief  works  in    . . .         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  106 

Donations        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...           99,  105 

Eight-hour  day  legislation,  see  Overtime. 

Emigration,  see  Migration. 

Employers'  employment  offices        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  50 

Employment    offices    (Bureaux  de   Placement ;     Employment 

Bureaux,  Employment  Exchanges,  Labour  Bureaux)     ...  32 

Classification  of 48 

Comparison  of  estabHshed  systems     51 

Conclusions  regarding ' 54 

Functions  of        53 

Notes  on  systems  in  various  countries            ...         ...         ...  32 

Utility  of             47 

Finland- 
After  war  development  in         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..•  127 

Public  employment  offices  ia 126 

Relief  of  unemployment  in       127 

Study  of  unemployment  in       ...         ...         ...         ...         • .  ■  126 

Unemployment  insurance  in    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  127 

Fluctuations  of  trade 20 

Fance — 

Allocation  of  public  contracts  in         65 

Donation  scheme  in       102 
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France — continued. 

Employment  offices  in 

Extent  of  unemplo)nnent  in     ... 
Insurance  against  unemployment  in 

Juvenile  training  in       

Projected  legislation  in 
Regulation  of  immigration  in  ... 
Relief  works  in    . . . 

Short  time  in      

Study  of  unemployment  in 

Germany — 

Donation  scheme  in 

Employment  offices  in 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in 

Migration  in        

Relief  works  in 

Ghent  system  ... 

Helsingfors,  municipal  measures  against  unemployment  in 

Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Hungary — 

After- war  development  in 

Employment  offices  in 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in 
Prevention  of  unemployment  in 

Idaho,  public  works  in  

Immigration,  see  Migration. 

Immobility  of  labour 

Industrial  changes      

Industrial  disputes     ...         ... 

Industry,  large  scale 

Insurance  against  unemployment 

Cantonal  and  communal 

General  considerations  . . . 

Notes  on  various  countries 

Italy- 
Donation  scheme  in 
Employment  offices  in  ... 
Regulation  of  migration  in 
Relief  works  in 

Japan — 

Employment  offices  in  ... 
Extent  of  unemployment  in 
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Juvenile  employment  offices             ...         220 

Juvenile  Training       J20 

Kinds  of  unemployment       ...         ...         ...  ii 

List  of  states  returning  answers       J43 

Management,  inadequate      22 

Migration  of  workers —         gg 

Classification       ^72 

Extent  of            ...         ...         ...  ijq 

General  considerations  ...         ...         ...  77 

Opinions  of  governments          ...         ...         g7 

Mobility  of  labour      

Netherlands — 

Employment  offices  in  ...         ...         ...         ...  43 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in 92 

Juvenile  training  in        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  122 

Relief  works  in    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i07 

Study  of  unemployment 28 

New  institutions         8 

New  South  Wales — 

Employment  offices  in 38 

Extent  of  unemployment  in     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  17 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in   ...         ...         ...         ...  89 

Overtime  in         59 

Projected  legislation  in              109 

Relief  works  in 106 

New  Zealand — 

Employment  offices  in 40 

Regulation  of  Immigration  in  . . .         ...         ...         ...         ...  75 

Relief  works  in    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  106 

Norway — 

Employment  offices  in  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  44 

Insurance  against  unemployment  in 93 

Study  of  unemployment            28 

Organising  Committees  concl  usions 112 

Overtime.     See  Regulation  of  hours. 

Pennsylvania,  public  works  in        54 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

At  tlie  Plenary  Sitting  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  11th  April,  1919, 
the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  the  Conference  approves  the  Draft  Convention  creating 
a  permanent  organisation  for  the  promotion  of  the  international 
regulation  of  labour  conditions  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  Labour  Commission,  with  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  British  Delegation  ;  instructs  the  Secretariat  to  request 
the  Governments  concerned  to  nominate  forthwith  their 
representatives  on  the  Organising  Committee  for  the  October 
Conference,  and  authorises  that  Committee  to  proceed  at 
once  with  its  work." 

The  Committee  having  been  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  in  Part  XIII  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  issued  a  letter  and  series 
of  questionnaires'  dealing  with  the  Items  of  the  Agenda  specified  in 
the  Treaty.  This  letter,  together  with  the  questionnaires  dealing 
with  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  Items  of  the  Agenda,  will  be  found  on  page  66. 

The  present  report  analyses  and  summarises  the  material  contained  in 
the  replies  to  the  Questionnaires  received  from  the  different  Govern- 
ments, and  the  Committee  present,  as  a  result  of  their  examination  of 
this  material,  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  they 
suggest  may  afEord  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
Conference. 

A  list  of  the  Governments  from  whom  replies  had  been  received  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  given  on  page  76,  and  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  to  them  their  thanks  for  the  information  they  have 
furnished,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  the  limited  time  avaUable. 

The  Committee  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  allow  a  longer 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  replies,  and  they  fear  also  that  their 
report  may  sufier  from  deficiencies  and  errors,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  time  at  their  disposal  had  been  longer.  They  trust, 
however,  that  it  may  prove  of  assistance  to  the  Conference  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  before  it. 

Arthur  Fontaink, 
Chairman . 

H.  B.  Butler, 

Secretanj. 

2Qih  August,  1919. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN  AND  ON  THE  BERNE  CONVENTIONS 
OF    1906. 

The  following  Eeport  deals  with  Items  3,  4,  and  5  of  the 
Agenda  as  laid  down  in  the  Annex  to  the  Labour  Part  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the  replies 
received  to  the  questionnaire*  issued  by  the  Organising 
Committee  to  the  States  named  in  the  Annex  to  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Reference  has  also 
been  made  to  the  published  texts  of  laws  and  regulations 
bearing  on  the  subjects  concerned  and  to  other  generally 
available  sources  of  information. 


See  page  71 


Chapter  I. 

WOMEN'S  EMPLOYMENT. 

Employment    of  Women    Before  and    After 
Childbirth, 

(Item  3(a)  of  the  Agenda.) 

The  need  for  some  regulation  of  tlie  employment  of 
mothers  in  relation  to  childbirtii  is  generally  recognised, 
though  large  variations  between  the  laws  on  the  subject 
in  different  countries  indicate  that  great  differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  regulation 
which  is  desirable.  There  is  widespread  agreement  as  to 
the  desirability  of  some  period  of  exclusion  from  industrial 
work  immediately  after  childbirth  and,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  an  increasing  tendency  to  reco  rnise  that  such 
exclusion  must  be  accompanied  by  measures  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  woman  excluded.  It  is  also  admitted 
by  those  who  have  approached  the  subject  of  the  employ- 
ment of  mothers  and  its  bearing  on  infant  mortality  in 
the  spirit  of  candid  enquiry,  that  the  effects  of  employ- 
ment both  before  and  after  childbirth  on  the  health 
of  mother  and  child  are  complicated  by  a  number  of  other 
factors,  and  that  careful  investigation  by  scientific  experts 
is  needed  to  discover  the  part  played  by  each  and  so  to 
arrive  at  the  proper  remedies. 

Summary  of  Existing  Laws. 
The  object  of  existing  provisions  is  : — 

(1)  To  protect  the  health  of  both  mother  and  child  by 
ensuring  proper  rest  to  the  mother  shortly  before  and  after 
childbirth,  and 

(2)  To  ensure  the  health  of  the  child  after  the  mother 
returns  to  work. 

The  most  general  method  of  attaining  the  first  object 
is  to  prohibit  employment  for  a  certain  term  after,  and  in 
some  instances  before,  the  confinement.  Since  mere  ex- 
clusion from  employment  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 


case,  especially  for  tlie  lower  paid  grades  of  women  workers, 
many  States  have  established  some  scheme  of  maternity 
insurance  or  allowances,  providing  pecuniary  relief  for  the 
woman  during  her  enforced  absence  from  work. 
^  Some  laws  go  further  and  endeavour  to  ensure  that  the 
woman  shall  not  be  penalised  under  her  contract  of  work 
for  leaving  without  notice  shortly  before  confinement  and, 
moreover,  that  she  shall  be  reinstated,  if  she  desires  to 
return  to  work,  afttr  the  legal  period  of  exclusion  has 
expired. 

Attempts  are  made  to  attain  the  second  object  of  the 
legislation  here  considered  (namely,  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  child  on  the  mother's  return  to  work)  in  a  few 
countries  by  requiring  the  employer  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  nursing  mothers  to  feed  their  infants,  in  some 
cases  in  a  special  room  attached  to  the  workplace. 

Scope  of  Measures  restricting  Employment  before  and  after 

Childbirth. 

Reference  to  Appendix  III  shows  that  the  law  on  this 
subject  with  the  widest  scope  is  the  Spanish,  which  applies 
to  "  any  kind  of  work."  Unless  this  phrase  is  further 
limited  by  the  definition  of  "  worker  "  occurring  in  another 
section  of  the  regulations,  which  confines  the  description 
to  "  manual "  workers,  the  scope  thus  indicated  is  wider 
even  than  that  of  the  Belgian  law,  which  covers  mines, 
commercial  establishments,  restaurants  and  offices  at- 
tached to  industrial  works,  commercial  establishments 
and  transport  undertakings,  as  well  as  factories  and 
workshops.  The  next  v/idest  in  scope  is  the  Greek  law, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Belgian,  with  the 
omission  of  works'  offices  and  offices  attached  to  commercial 
establishments.  Next  in  order  of  scope  come  several  laws 
covering  commercial  as  well  as  industrial  workplaces 
(factories  and  workshops).  These  are  the  French  (which 
include  a  special  Decree  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  after  childbirth  in  carrying,  hauling  or  pushing 
weights)  and  those  of  the  four  American  States  which  have 
legislated  on  this  subject :  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Vermont.     Then  follow  the  Argentine,  Great 


Britain,  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal  (where  mines 
and  docks  are  specifically  mentioned  also),  and  New 
Zealand,  where  the  regulation  applies  to  all  factories  and 
workshops,  but  not  to  commercial  or  any  other  under- 
takings. Next  we  have  a  number  of  countries  which  hav^ 
excluded  small  workshops  by  an  arbitrary  numerical 
limitation.  These  are  South  Africa  (where  workshops  em- 
ploying less  than  three  persons  are.  excluded),  New  South 
Wales  (where  workshops  employing  less  than  four  persons  are 
excluded),  Norway  (where  workshops  employing  less  than 
five  persons  are  excluded),  Italy,  Denmark  and  Western 
Australia  (where  workshops  employing  less  than  six  persons 
are  excluded),  Sweden  (where  factories  using  less  than  3  h.p. 
and  at  the  same  time  employing  less  than  five  persons,  and 
workshops  employing  less  than  ten  persons,  are  excluded), 
Germany  (where  industrial  undertakings  are  excluded  where 
less  than  ten  persons  are  employed),  Japan  (where  factories 
and  workshops  employing  less  than  sixteen  persons  are 
excluded  unless  they  are  of  an  injurious  nature).  In 
Switzerland  small  workshops  are  excluded  from  the  Federal 
Act,  but  there  is  no  rigid  definition  of  the  boundary  line. 
The  old  Austrian  Industrial  Code  still  applying  in  the  new 
Austrian  Republic,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  parts  of  Poland, 
excludes  handicrafts,  but  does  not  more  'exactly  define 
the  workplaces  covered  by  this  description. 


Period  of  Exclusion  from    Work  after   Childbirth. 

The  period  of  exclusion  from  work  varies  from  four  to 
eight  weeks,  of  which  six  weeks  must  be  after  the  con- 
finement (Germany,  part  of  Poland),  and  in  one  case 
(South  Africa)  to  twelve  weeks,  eight  of  which  must 
follow  the  confinement.  In  some  countries  the  period  of 
exclusion  can  be  shortened  by  the  production  of  a  medical 
certificate  that  the  woman  is  fit  to  return  to  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  six  weeks'  period  in  Switzerland  can 
be  extended  to  eight  at  the  request  of  the  woman  herself. 
Reference  to  Appendix  III  shows  that  out  of  29  laws 
(including  two  for  two  different  parts  of  Poland,  there 
summarised,  14  provide  for  a  rest  of  altogether  30  days  or 
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less  and  15  provide  for  five  weeks  or  more.  The  Japanese 
regulations,  although  requiring  the  five  weeks'  rest  as  a 
rule,  allow  this  period  to  be  reduced  to  three  weeks  if  the 
woman  is  medically  fit.  Spain  allows  the  period  of  six 
weeks  to  be  reduced  to  four  in  the  same  circumstances. 
Sweden,  also,  prescribing  six  weeks  in  general,  allows 
an  earlier  return  as  soon  as  the  woman  is  fit.  The  shortest 
period  of  exclusion  is  found  in  Italy  and  Denmark.  The 
Italian  law  fixes  four  weeks  as  the  general  rule,  allowing 
the  woman  to  return  to  work  three  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  if  she  is  certified  to  be  fit.*  In  Denmark,  by 
virtue  of  a  medical  certificate,  a  woman  may  return  at  any 
time  in  spite  of  the  usual  rule  of  four  weeks'  absence. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  period  of  prohibi- 
tion. Thus  Spain  in  1907  adopted  six  weeks  in  place  of 
the  former  three  weeks'  exclusion  from  employment  after 
childbirth.  Germany  in  1908  increased  the  old  period  of 
four  weeks  to  eight  weeks.  The  South  African  Factories' 
Act  of  1918  provides  for  exclus'on  during  a  period  of 
four  weeks  before  the  expected  date  of  confinement,  and 
eight  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  A  Bill  now 
under  consideration  in  Holland  increases  the  present 
period  of  four  weeks  to  eight,  six  of  which  must  follow  the 
confinement. 

Some  of  the  laws  fixing  four  weeks  or  a  month  as  the 
limit  are  of  old  standing.  The  Belgian  law  dates  from 
1889,  the  Portuguese  from  1891,  and  the  British  from  1891.t 
Most  of  the  laws  prescribing  a  longer  term  of  rest  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date  (Sweden  and  Greece,  1912 ; 
Switzerland,  1914  ;   Norway,  1915  ;   Japan,  1916). 

On3  instance  to  the  contrary  is  reported.  The  old  Swiss 
Act  of  1877  went  further  than  the  recent  amending  Act,  in 
so  far  as  it  prescribed  a  period  of  two  weeks'  rest  before  con- 
finement as  well  as  six  weeks  after.  This  pre-natal  period  of 
exclusion  from  employment  has  disappeared,  and  the  reason 

*  In  the  special  case  of  cleaninor  {Mondatura)  in  rice-fields-,  the  Italian 
law  prohibits  employment  for  a  month  before  and  a  month  after  con- 
finement. 

f  This  standard  remained  unaltered  when  the  British  Factory  Act 
was  amended  and  consolidated  in  1901. 
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for  the  change  is  given  in  the  message  of  the  Federal  Council 
to  the  Federal  Assembly  on  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  law,  in  1910  (page  77).  "  Experience  showed  that  the 
object  of  this  provision,  which  was  to  protect  pregnant 
women,  was  hardly  attained  at  all,  because  very  often  the 
worker  could  not  herself  be  certain  of  the  date  of  the 
confinement  or  because  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  her  work 
and  lose  her  wages,  or  again  because  after  leaving  the 
factory  she  engaged  in  work  which  might  be  more  laborious 
than  the  work  she  was  leaving.  It  is  not  expedient  to 
maintain  a  legal  provision  which  in  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  past  and  present,  cannot  be 
enforced." 

Right  to  leave   Work  before  Confinement  and  to  demand 
Reinstatement  after  the  compulsory  Rest. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  some  laws  to  safeguard  the 
position  of  the  woman  worker,  both  as  mother  and  wage- 
earner,  by  giving  her  the  right  to  leave  her  employment 
either  on  medical  certificate  or  without  notice  within 
a  certain  period  before  her  confinement,  and  to  claim 
reinstatement  afterwards.  France,  Norway,  Spain  and 
Sweden  expressly  give  a  woman  the  civil  right  to  leave 
work  without  the  usual  notice  when  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy  (in  Spain  during  the  eighth  month,  in 
Norway  during  the  last  four  weeks,  in  Sweden  during  the 
last  two  weeks.)  In  Switzerland  a  pregnant  woman  may 
leave  at  any  time  and  may  not  be  dismissed  on  that 
account.  The  laws  of  France,  G-reece,  Norway,  Ku- 
mania,  and  Spain  expressly  require  the  woman's  place  to  be 
kept  open  for  her.  In  Switzerland  notice  may  not  be 
given  to  a  woman  while  absent  on  account  of  childbirth, 
nor  may  her  notice  be  such  as  to  expire  during  her 
absence. 

Provision  of  Facilities  for  Nursing  Mothers  to  feed  their 

Infants. 

Time  must  be  allowed  to  nursing  mothers  during  the 
hours  of  work  to  feed  their  infants  in  the  Argentine, 
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France,  Italy,  Norway,  Spain  and  Sweden.  A  Bill  now 
before  the  Dutch  Legislature  contains  a  clause  in  the 
same  sense.  In  Denmark  a  special  room  must  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  nursing  mothers  in  workplaces  where  25 
women  are  employed ;  but  the  Act  does  not  appear  to 
give  women  employed  in  smaller  places  the  right  to  leisure 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  their  infants.  In  Italy 
a  room  must  be  provided  in  factories  employing  at  least 
50  women.  In  Portugal  the  same  numerical  limit  is 
fixed,  but  the  creche  need  not  be  in  the  factory.  Several 
factories  may,  instead,  establish  a  joint  creche,  provided 
that  it  is  not  more  than  300  metres  distant  from  any  of 
them.  In  France  large  works  employing  over  100  women 
over  15  years  of  age  may  be  required  to  provide  nursing 
rooms. 


Insurance   Benefits    or  Allowances   Payable  in  respect  of 
Enforced  Absence  from  WorTc  at  the  Time  of  Childbirth. 

Out  of  the  twenty-eight  States  here  considered,  twelve 
have  a  system  of  benefits  or  grants  to  cover  the  legal 
period  of  exclusion  from  work  at  the  time  of  childbirth. 
These  benefits  are  in  some  cases  directly  connected  with 
the  legal  exclusion,  and  in  others  have  no  ostensible 
relation  with  it.  In  seven  countries  the  benefit  here 
considered  forms  part  of  the  benefits  granted  under  a 
general  system  of  sickness  insurance.  In  Italy  a  special 
scheme  of  maternity  insurance  is  in  operation,  and  in 
France  women  without  means  are  given  special  maternity 
allowances  without  any  element  of  insurance.  These 
allowances  are  paid  from  public  monies,  and  administered 
by  local  authorities.  In  South  Africa,  an  allowance  during 
twelve  weeks  may,  on  the  report  of  the  inspector,  be  paid 
to  a  woman  dependent  on  her  earnings,  out  of  a  fund  pro- 
vided by  Parliament.  In  Denmark,  women  without 
means  may  receive  public  relief  in  the  circumstances, 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  such  relief  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  poor  relief.  In  Norway  necessitous 
women  receive  grants  ranging  from  17  to  45  kr.  a  month, 
from  which  money  benefits  under  the  Sickness  Insurance 
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Act  are  deducted.  These  grants  are  allowed,  from, 
communal  funds,  during  six  weeks  preceding  the  con- 
finement and  six  months  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
on  condition  that  it  is  breast-fed.  In  Switzerland  sickness 
insurance  is  the  affair  of  the  cantons.  The  Federal  Act 
merely  provides  that  sick  funds,  where  instituted,  must 
pay  benefit  for  childbirth  in  the  same  way  as  for  sickness. 
In  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Rumania, 
the  maternity  benefit  is  the  same  as  that  paid  for 
ordinary  sickness  (usually  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  wages).  In 
Great  Britain  a  maternity  grant  of  30s.  is  given  to  the  wife 
from  the  husband's  insurance  where  the  husband  is  insured. 
Formerly  an  insured  wife  had  the  usual  sickness  benefit 
in  addition.  But  an  amending  Act  of  1913  substituted  a 
second  maternity  grant  of  30s.  for  the  weekly  sickness 
benefit  in  respect  of  the  four  weeks  following  the  confine- 
ment. If  the  husband  is  not  insured  the  wife  has  the 
double  maternity  benefit  {i.e.,  £3  altogether)  from  her  own 
insurance.  The  British  maternity  benefit  is  paid  as  a 
lump  sum,  and  is  not  limited  to  women  who  are  employed 
in  industry  nor  directly  connected  with  the  statutory 
exclusion  of  mothers  from  industrial  employment  after 
childbirth,  although  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  con- 
dition that  the  woman  receiving  it  abstains  from  work 
during  four  weeks  after  confinement.  In  Holland,'instead 
of  the  usual  70  per  cent,  of  average  wages  (grouped  in 
classes)  paid  as  ordinary  sickness  benefit,  the  full  amount 
of  the  average  wage  must  be  paid  for  the  whole  time  of 
incapacity,  both  before  and  after  the  confinement.  Full 
wages  are  also  provided  in  Poland  under  a  recent  decree, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Polish  Legislature.  The 
Australian  Maternity  Allowances  Act  of  1912  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection,  although  it  bears  no 
relation  at  all  to  employment.  The  Act  gives  a  grant 
of  £5  to  every  Australian  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  child. 
In  a  number  of  States  medical  attendance  or  the  services 
of  a  "  free  "  midwife  are  added  to  the  money  payment 
as  part  of  the  maternity  benefit.  Neither  in  Great  Britain, 
Italy  or  Holland  is  the  woman  given  the  free  services  of 
a  midwife  or  doctor  for  her  confinement.     But  in  Great 
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Britain,  if  a  woman  is  rendered  incapable  of  work  during 
pregnancy,  she  has  the  right  to  sickness  benefit  and  medical 
attendance  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  sickness.  British 
women  also  benefit  from  various  public  services  which  may 
be  established  by  local  authorities,  for  providing  advice, 
nourishment  and  nursing  for  pregnant  and  lying-in  women. 
These  services  will  be  fostered  and  developed  under  the 
Ministry  of  Health  recently  established.  In  Belgium  a 
new  medical  service  instituted  to  safeguard  conditions  of 
health  in  industrial  work  is  expected  to  devote  particular 
attention  to  the  interests  of  wage-earning  mothers  and  their 
children.  The  Insurance  laws  of  the  other  countries  here 
considered  provide  the  free  services  of  midwife  or  doctor, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  maternity  benefit. 

In  America,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  recommended  a  plan  for  federal  grants 
to  the  States  in  aid  of  public  maternity  and  infant  pro- 
tection, such  protection  to  take  the  form  of  provision  of 
adequate  medical  and  nursing  care  for  the  mother  both 
before  and  after,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  conference  centres  for  the  examination  of 
all  children.  Legislation  embodying  this  plan  will 
be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  legal  prohibition  of 
employment  is  that  of  enforcing  it.  The  fact  or  date  of 
birth  is  in  most  cases  not  known  to  the  employer  or  to 
the  inspectors,  and  the  Acts  usually  provide  that  an 
employer  shall  only  be  penalised  for  breach  of  the  law 
if  he  "  knowingly "  employed  the  woman  within  the 
prohibited  term.  The  replies  received  to  the  question- 
naire issued  by  the  Committee  do  not  indicate  that  any 
satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  found.  In  one  country 
(Switzerland)  the  law  requires  the  official  charged  with 
the  registration  of  births  to  send  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  birth  of  the  child  of  any  occupied  woman  to  her  em- 
ployer. The  Dutch  have  devised  a  very  different  method. 
Every  married  woman  in  Holland,  when  entering  upon 
any  occupation  coming  under  the  Act,  must  be  provided 
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witt  a  labour  card  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  under 
obligation  to  keep  a  record  of  the  cards  issued.  Each 
confinement  must  be  recorded  on  this  card  and  signed 
by  the  authority.  The  employer  keeps  the  card  in  his 
possession,  and  must  surrender  it  when  the  woman 
leaves  his  service.  Where  an  inspector  is  suspicious  of 
possible  evasions  of  the  law,  he  may  require  all  the  workers 
in  any  particular  undertaking  to  carry  with  them  dupli- 
cates of  the  cards  in  the  employer's  possession. 

Neither  of  the  above  requirements  would  prove  effective 
as  a  general  rule.  The  main  safeguard  for  due  observance 
is  the  payment  of  a  maternity  grant  or  benefit  which  will 
remove  the  incentive  to  a  too  early  return  to  work. 


Need  for  Further  Investigation. 

The  subject  of  the  employment  of  women  before  and 
after  childbirth  has  recently  received  consideration  in 
England  from  two  Government  Committees.  The  main 
conclusions  at  which  these  Committees  arrived  is  that 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  women  before  and 
after  childbirth  still  stands  in  need  of  further  investigation 
by  trained  persons  under  conditions  and  on  a  scale  which 
will  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  problem.*  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the 
results  of  such  study  would  show  that  the  ideal  period  of 
prohibition  varies  for  different  countries,  since  it  must 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  industries 
carried  on  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  each. 


Conclusions. 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  the  laws  in  force  in  different 
countries  respecting  the  employment  of  women  before  and 
after  childbirth,  and  in  the  present  state  of  information, 
the  Organising  Committee  thinks  it  only  possible  to  propose 

*  Investigations  into  the  subject  have  been  made  in  France,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  doubtless  in  other  countries,  but  the 
reports  dealing  with  these  were  not  before  the  Organising  Committee. 
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as  a  basis  for  a  draft  international  convention  the  following 
principles  : — 

~  I.  Proliibition  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories 
and  workshops  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  weeks  after 
childbirth. 

""  II.  Adequate  maternity  benefit  for  such  women  to 
secure  proper  maintenance  and  care  of  both  mother  and 
child  during  the  period  of  her  necessary  absence  from 
work  before  and  after  childbirth.  The  Committee  suggest 
that  this  period  should  be  calculated  at  not  less  than 
six  weeks. 
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Employment  of   Women  at   Night. 
(Item  3(&)  of  the  Agenda.) 

An  International  Convention  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  employment  of  women  at  night  was  adopted  at 
Berne  in  1906,  and  has  since  been  ratified  by  most  of  the 
important  industrial  states. 

A  list  of  the  countries  which  have  adhered  to  this  Con- 
vention is  given  below,  together  with  a  table  showing  the 
position  in  those  countries  which  have  not  given  their 
adhesion,  and  their  replies  to  the  questionnaire  which 
asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to  do  so. 

Conclusion. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Conference  should 
recommend  adhesion  to  the  Convention  to  all  States 
members  of  the  League.  The  text  of  the  Convention  is  as 
follows  : — 

International  Convention  respecting  the  Prohi- 
bition OF  Night  Work  for  Women  in  Industrial 
Employment,  concluded  at  Berne   in  1906. 

Article  1. — Night  work  in  industrial  employment  shall 
be  prohibited  for  all  women  without  distinction  of  age, 
with  the  exceptions  hereinafter  provided  for. 

The  present  Convention  applies  to  all  industrial  under- 
takings in  which  more  than  ten  men  or  women  are  em- 
ployed :  it  does  not  in  any  case  apply  to  undertakings  in 
which  only  the  members  of  the  family  are  employed. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  each  contracting  State  to  define 
the  term  "  industrial  undertakings."  The  definition  shall 
in  every  case  include  mines  and  quarries,  and  also  indus- 
tries in  which  articles  are  manufactured  and  materials 
transformed  :  as  regards  the  latter  the  laws  of  each  indi- 
vidual country  shall  define  the  line  of  division  which 
separates  industry  from  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Article  2. — The  night  rest  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
article  shall  be  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  consecutive 
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hours  ;  within  these  eleven  hours  shall  be  comprised  the 
interval  between  10  in  the  evening  and  5  in  the  morning. 

In  those  States,  however,  where  the  night  work  of 
adult  women  employed  in  industrial  occupations  is  not  as 
yet  regulated,  the  period  of  uninterrupted  rest  may  pro- 
visionally, and  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years,  be 
limited  to  ten  hours. 

Article  3. — The  prohibition  of  night  work  may  be 
suspended — 

1 .  In  cases  of  force  majeure,  when  in  any  undertaking 
there  occurs  an  interruption  of  work  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee,  and  which  is  not  of  a  recurring  character. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  work  has  to  do  with  raw  materials 
or  materials  in  course  of  treatment  which  are  subject  to 
rapid  deterioration,  when  such  night  work  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  said  materials  from  certain  loss. 

Article  4. — In  those  industries  which  are  influenced  by 
the  seasons,  and  in  all  undertakings  in  the  case  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  demand  it,  the  period  of  the  uninter- 
rupted night  rest  may  be  reduced  to  ten  hours  on  sixty 
days  of  the  year. 

Article  5. — It  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  the  contracting 
States  to  take  the  administrative  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  the  strict  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  present 
Convention  within  their  respective  territories. 

Each  Government  shall  communicate  to  the  others 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  exist  or  shall  hereafter  come  into  force  in  their 
country  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  present 
Convention  as  well  as  the  periodical  reports  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  said  laws  and  regulations  are  applied. 

Article  6. — The  present  Convention  shall  only  apply  to  a 
colony,  possession,  or  protectorate  when  a  notice  to  this 
effect  shall  have  been  given  on  its  behalf  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country,  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council. 

Such  government,  when  notifying  the  adhesion  of  a 
colony,  possession,  or  protectorate,  shall  have  the  power 
to  declare  that  the  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  such 
categories  of  native  labour  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supervise. 

(7658)  B 
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ArHcle  7, — In  extra-European  States,  as  well  as  in 
colonies,  possessions,  or  protectorates,  when  the  climate 
or  the  condition  of  the  native  population  shall  require  it, 
the  period  of  the  uninterrupted  night  rest  may  be  shorter 
than  the  minima  laid  down  in  the' ^present  Convention 
provided  that  compensatory  fests  are  accorded  during 
the  day. 

Article  8. — The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  ratifications  deposited  with  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  by  the  31st  December,  1908,  at  the  latest. 

A  record  of  this  deposit  shall  be  drawn  up  of  which  one 
certified  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  contracting 
States  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  record  of  deposit  is  closed. 

0 

The  time  limit  for  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
present  Convention  is  extended  from  2  to  10  years  in  the 
case  of — 

1.  Manufactories  of  raw  sugar  from  beet. 

2.  Wool  combing  and  weaving. 

3.  Open  mining  operations,  when  climatic  conditions 
stop  operations  for  at  least  four  months  every  year. 

Article  9. — The  States  non-signatories  to  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  allowed  to  declare  their  adhesion 
to  it  by  an  act  addressed  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
who  will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  each  of  the  other  con- 
tracting States. 

Article  lO.^The  time  limits  laid  down  in  Article  8  for 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Convention  shall  be 
calculated  in  the  case  of  non-signatory  States  as  well  as  .of 
colonies,  possessions  or  protectorates,  from  the  date  raf 
their  adhesion. 

Article  11. — It  shall  not  be  possible  for  the  signatpry 
States,  or  the  States,  colonies,  possessions,  or  protectoif&ties 
who  may  subsequently  adhere,;  to  denounce  the  prQseu^ 
Convention  before  the  expiration  of  12  years  from  the 
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date  on  wliicli  tlie  record  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  is 
closed. 

Thenceforward  the  Convention  may  be  denounced  from 
year  to  year. 

The  denunciation  will  only  take  effect  after  the  lapse  of 
one  year  from  the  time  when  written  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  by  the  Government 
concerned,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  colony,  possession,  or  pro- 
tectorate, by  the  Government  of  the  mother  country. 
The  Federal  Council  shall  communicate  the  denunciation 
immediately  to  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  other 
contracting  States. 

The  denunciation  shall  only  be  operative  as  regards  the 
State,  colony,  possession,  or  protectorate  on  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  notified. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Berne  this  26th  day  of  September,  1906,  in  a 
single  copy,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  one  copy  of  which,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  contracting  States  through 
the  diplomatic  channel. 
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Night  Work  op  Women. 

(o)  States    which    have    adhered  to  the   International 
Convention  of  1906. 


Austria. 

Belgium. 

British  Empire. — 
Great  Britain. 
New  Zealand. 
Ceylon. 
Fiji  Islands. 
Gibraltar. 
Gold  Coast. 
Leeward  Islands 
Northern  Nigeria. 
Trinidad. 
Uganda  Protectorate. 


France. — 
Algeria. 
Tunis. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 
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Night  Wokk  op  Women. 

{b)  Table  showing  the  Position  in  Countries  which  have  not 
adhered  to  the  Convention  of  1906. 


Countries. 


Date  of  laws,  if  any, 

prohibiting  the  Night 

Work  of  Women. 


Replies  of  Govern- 
ments to  enquiry 
whether  they  were 
disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  Convention. 


America 


Argentine 


British  Empire — 
Australia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

West  Australia    . . 
Tasmania 
Canada        


The  Night  Work  of 
Women  (between  9 
or  10  p.m.  and  6 
a.m.)  in  some  or  all 
occupations  is  pro- 
hibited in  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  In- 
diana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina, 
Wisconsin. 

14 -10 -1907 


1912 
1915 
1907,    1908,    1910, 

1915. 
1904  and  1911 
1910,  1911, 1917 


The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  juris- 
diction in  this  mat- 
ter except  as  regards 
Government  work. 


The    Government    is 
prepared  to  adhere. 


The  matter  is  pre- 
sumed to  lie  within 
the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Provinces,  and 
has  not  been  the 
subject  of  discussion 
between  the  Domin- 
ion Government  and 
the  Provinces. 
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Night  Work  of  Women— continued. 


Countries. 


Date  of  laws,  if  any, 

prohibiting  the  Night 

Work  of  Women. 


Repliee  of  Govern- 
ments to  enquiry 
whether  they  were 
disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  Convention. 


South  Africa 
Czeoho-Slovakia 


Denmark 


Japan  ... 

Norway 


Poland 

Rumania 
Serbia 

SlAM 


1918 

The  validity  of  the 
Austrian    law    has 
been  recognised. 
(28-10'l&18.)      ' 


28-3-1911 


A  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit the  night  work 
of  women  was  re- 
jected by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1913. 


The  question  is  at 
present  under  con- 
sideration by  a  Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile 
the  Goverijment  can 
express  no  opinion. 

The  question  of  ad- 
hesion is  to  be 
considered. 

The  Government  is 
prepared  to  adhere. 

The  Government  is 
prepared  to  adhere. 

The  Government  is 
prepared  to  adhere. 
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Employment  of  Women  m  Unhealthy  Processes. 

(Item  3  (c)  op  the  Agenda.) 

This  Report  has  been  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first 
presents  a  summary  of  existing  law  as  regards  exclusion  of 
women  from  unhealthy  processes  and  regulation  of  their 
employment  in  such  processes  ;  the  second  shows  the 
principles  on  which  regulation  has  proceeded,  together 
with  some  examples  of  special  safeguards  adopted  in 
particular  countries  ;  the  third  contains  examples  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  regulation  in  diminishing  the  death- 
rate  from  industrial  disease  and  reducing  the  number  and 
severity  of  cases  ;  the  fourth  discusses  remedial  methods  ; 
and  the  fifth  contains  suggestions  and  recommendations 
for  international  action. 

1.  Summary  op  Existing  Laws. 

Details  of  the  regulations  in  force  in  different  countries 
will  be  found  in  Appendices  V  and  VII  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Many  of  these  regulations  contain  both  pro- 
hibitive and  protective  clauses  ;  from  certain  processes 
women  are  excluded  altogether,  to  others  they  are  ad- 
mitted on  condition  that  certain  precautions  are  observed, 
and  these  precautions  may  be  binding  as  regards  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  In  other 
instances  there  is  no  prohibition  due  to  sex  or  even  to  age, 
but  a  standard  of  safeguards  is  imposed  which  holds  good 
for  every  employee  alike.  Consideration  of  the  difierent 
codes  of  regulation  for  unhealthy  trades  aidopted  in  different 
countries  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  higher  the  standard 
of  safety  and  hygiene  applied  to  processes  involving  the 
use  of  poisonous  material,  the  stronger  is  the  tendency  to 
extend  similar  methods  of  protection  from  industrial 
disease  to  both  sexes.  Wherever  there  is  special  regula- 
tion of  dangerous  trades  this  tendency  shows  itself  very 
plainly. 
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The  task  of  setting  out  the  different  systems  of  exclusion 
and  restriction  on  a  tabular  plan,  which  affords  the  most 
convenient  means  of  reference  and  comparison,  is  not  easy, 
owing  to  the  widely  differing  methods  of  regulation  adopted 
by  different  States.  Some  countries  possess  two  parallel 
sets  of  provisions,  the  one  applying  exclusively  to  women 
or  young  persons,  or  to  both,  the  other  to  every  class  of 
worker  exposed  to  the  danger  of  industrial  disease.  Under 
one  factory  code  regulations  for  the  protection  of  health 
are  general  in  scope,  dealing  with  types  of  industrial  risk 
{e.g.,  from  dust,  fumes,  gases)  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  a 
great  variety  cf  trades.  For  example,  in  Belgium,  France 
and  Greece  there  are  regulations,  issued  by  certain  autho- 
rities under  powers  given  by  the  Legislature,  as  regards 
hygienic  measures  to  be  observed  in  industrial  undertakings 
in  general,  while  in  Holland  a  large  number  of  injurious 
trades  are  grouped  in  classes  and  regulated  accordingly. 
Under  other  systems,  the  perils  of  each  trade  are  dealt  with 
separately  and  in  detail.  A  close  comparison  of  small 
points  has  therefore  been  impossible,  but  the  relative 
extent  and  completeness  of  restriction  will  in  general  be 
apparent  in  the  tables.  The  general  and  special  methods 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  find  long  schedules  of 
trades  and  processes  from  which  certain  groups  of  workers 
are  excluded  in  the  Argentine,  Belgium,  France,  Grreece, 
Italy,  Spain  and  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec ; 
and  at  the  same  time  in  some  of  these  countries  special 
regulations  for  particular  trades  applying  to  both  men 
and  women.  Belgium,  France  and  Greece  furnish 
examples  of  this  kind.  In  Great  Britain,  where  there 
is  no  general  schedule  of  trades  from  which  women  or 
young  workers  are  excluded,  such  persons  are  excluded 
from  various  processes,  in  a  few  instances  by  the  Factory 
Act  itself,  more  often  by  means  of  special  regulations  for 
particular  trades,  and  measures  for  the  protection  of 
health  in  injurious  employments  take  the  form  of  rules 
or  regulations  applying  to  specific  trades.  In  the  Ameri- 
can States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  detailed  regulations  for  certain  lead  trades 
are  contained  in  the  State  Laws.     In  a  number  of  American 
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States,  including  California,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
ciiussetts,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennyslvania,  West  Virginia  and  Winconsin, 
Industrial  Commissions  have  been  set  up  empowered  to 
issue  administrative  orders  having  the  effect  of  law. 

Exclusion  of  Women* 

Certain  authorities  have  power  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  women  for  reasons  of  health  in  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  (as  far  as  the  Capital  of  the  Eepublic  is  con- 
cerned) Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Serbia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland.!  In  the  new  Republic  of  Poland 
existing  laws  remain  in  operation,  until  modified  by  the 
Polish  Legislature.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Report, 
power  to  prohibit  women's  employment  in  unhealthy 
trades  exists  consequently  only  in  the  Polish  territories 
formerly  under  German  and  Austrian  government. 

In  France  a  schedule  of  50  dangerous  trades  in  which 
the  employment  of  adult  women  is  prohibited  was 
appended  to  the  Decree  of  March  21,  1914.  Of  the  trades 
included  in  this  schedule  those  in  which  the  workers  are 
exposed  to  risk  of  poisoning  from  lead,  mercury,  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic  are  shown  in  Appendix  V  (a)  ;  the 
remainder  are  for  the  most  part  chemical  trades  or 
industries  involving  exposure  to  injurious  fumes  or  dust 
of  one  kind  or  another  [see  Appendix  V  (&)].  Another 
schedule^  appended  to  the  same  Decree  contains  a  list 
of  trades  in  which  prohibition  extends  only  to  specified 
processes  and  is  not  in  all  cases  absolute.     Under  this 

*  Exclusion  from  processes  wliicli  are  essentially  unhealthy  is  alone 
dealt  with  in  this  summary.  No  consideration  has  been  given  to 
prohibition  of  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  where  the 
ground  of  exclusion  is  the  hot  or  heavy  nature  of  work  otherwise  not 
injurious  to  health. 

t  In  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  power  of  exclusion 
extends  only  to  women  under  21  and  particulars  of  these  laws  are 
consequently  included  in  the  tables  showing  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  young  persons  [see  Appendix  VI  (a)  and  (6)].  In 
Norway  the  power  extends  to  pregnant  women  only. 

i  Table  C  appended  to  the  Decree  of  March  21,  1914. 
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schedule  women  are  excluded  absolutely  from  specified 
processes  in  20  different  trades  and  in  16  others  they  are 
excluded  from  certain  workrooms  if  injurious  dust  or 
fumes  (as  the  case  may  be)  "  are  freely  disseminated." 
These  exclusions  are  included  in  Appendix  V  (a)  or  (&) 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  one  case  (electric  accumulators) 
the  exclusion  only  applies  if  the  employer  fails  to  carry 
out  the  special  regulations  that  have  been  issued  for  that 
trade  [see  Appendix  VIIa  (iii)]. 

In  Great  Britain  adult  women  are  excluded  from  a 
number  of  processes  involving  contact  with  lead,  shown 
in  Appiendix  V  (a).  They  are  not  excluded  from  any  other 
trades. 

In  Germany,  in  those  trades  for  Which  regulations  have 
been  issued,  women  are  excluded  from  specified  processes 
exposing  the  workers  to  the  injurious  effects  of  lead,  chrome 
or  dust. 

The  old  Austrian  regulations  for  the  printing  trades 
and  for  painting  and  decorating  work  which  exclude  women 
from  certain  lead  processes  still  apply  in  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  the  new  Austrian  Republic,  and  also  in  the  parts  of 
Poland  formerly  under  Austrian  rule. 

In  Japan  the  unhealthy  trades  from  which  women  are 
excluded  are  not  closely  defined.  The  prohibition  extends 
to  "  work  at  places  in  which  dust,  fumes  or  gases  are 
generated  from  arsenic,  mercury,  yellow  (white)  phos- 
phorus, lead,  prussic  acid,  fluorine,  aniline,  chrome, 
chlorine,  or  their  chemical  compounds  or  from  other 
similar  poisonous  substances." 

In  Holland  the  Decree  of  December  6,  1911,  which 
regulates  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons 
in  all  factories  and  workshops  and  especially  in  a  number 
of  classified  dangerous  trades,  takes  the  form  throughout 
of  absolute  or  conditional  prohibition  of  employment. 
The  conditional  exclusions  are  not  included  in  Appendix  V, 
since  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  amount  to  detailed 
regulations.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
women  may  only  be  employed  if  regulations  on  the  lines 
summarised  in  Appendix  VII  are  observed. 

The   classified   trades   from   which    adult   women   are 
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excluded  absolutely  are  18  in  number  {see  Appendix  V). 
All  of  these  are  either  chemical  trades  or  of  an  especially 
dusty  nature.  Those  which  involve  contact  with  lead, 
mercury,  phosphorus  or  arsenic  are  shown  in  Appen- 
dix V  [a).  Women  are  also  excluded  from  certain  specific 
lead  processes  in  tlie  ceramic  industry,  which  is  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  part  of  the  Decree. 

In  Switzerland  women  are  in  general  excluded  from  all 
processes  wliich  expose  them  to  serious  danger  of  poisoning. 
The  drying  of  cigars  is  the  only  process  from  which  they  are 
specifically  excluded. 

In  the  United  States,  two  instances  of  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  women  from  a  poisonous  process  exist  in 
State  laws.  Both  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  prohibit 
women  from  handling  any  dry  substance  or  compound 
containing  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  two  States 
of  New  York  and  Ohio  forbid  women  to  operate  certain 
kinds  of  emery  and  other  polishing  wheels. 

In  the  appended  lists  of  trades  and  processes  other  than 
those  involving  risk  of  poisoning  from  lead,  mercury, 
phosphorus  and  arsenic,  from  which  women  are  excluded  in 
the  various  countries,  a  rough  classification  into  four  groups 
(chemical  industry,  trades  involving  contact  with  poisonous 
dust  or  fumes,  trades  involving  risk  of  injury  from  non- 
poisonous  dust,  and  other  unhealthy  trades)  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison.  Such  classifica- 
tion is,  however,  necessarily  imperfect  as  more  than  one 
risk  often  attaches  to  a  trade.  For  instance,  injurious 
fumes  may  be  incidental  to  a  trade,  certain  processes  of 
which  are  dangerous  by  reason  of  non-toxic  dust,  or,  again, 
more  than  one  poison  may  be  used  at  different  times  in  a 
factory  or  in  different  factories  coming  under  a  single 
hiding  in  the  schedules  from  which  the  lists  have  been 
made  out.  These  have,  where  the.  double  nature  of  the 
risk  was  apparent,  been  repeated  in  the  list  under  the 
corresponding  headings. 

Regulation  of  Employment. 

Eegulation  of  the  employment  of  women  in  unhealthy 
processes — as  distinguished  from  exclusion — takes  the  form 
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of    general   preventive    measures    applicable     to     these 
processes. 

In  France  the  conditions  attached  to  the  employment  of 
-women  in  the  second  schedule*  of  prohibitions  referred  to 
above  may  have  the  effect  indirectly  of  improving  con- 
ditions of  work.  For  insta,nce,  women  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  certain  processes  "in  ceramic  chromolithography 
"  when  dust  is  disseminated  in  the  workrooms."  The 
rule  of  exclusion  would  consequently  cease  to  have  effect 
if  adequate  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  dissemination 
of  dust.  In  addition,  special  regulations  have  been  issued 
for  the  protection  of  health  in  a  number  of  trades.  Those 
of  particular  interest  for  the  purpose  of  this  Report  are  the 
regulations  for  a  group  of  lead  trades,  for  the  prevention 
of  arsenical  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  aceto-arsenite 
"of  copper,  for  the  prevention  of  mercurial  poisoning  in 
fur-cutting,  and  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax. 

In  Belgium  there  are  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
lead  poisoning  in  house-painting,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  lead  and  lead  compounds  ;  of  mercurial  poisoning 
in  fur-cutting  ;  of  anthrax  in  brush  factories  ;  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning  in  match  factories.  The  last-named 
will  become  obsolete  when  the  Belgian  Government  has 
formally  adhered  to  the  International  Convention  of  1906 
prohibiting  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches.  Adherence  to  the  Convention  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  Government  Bill  in  1914,  which  is 
expected  to  palss  into  law  before  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  at  Washington. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  regulations!  for  10  different 
industries  involving  contact  with  lead  (manufacture  of 
white  lead,  brass  casting,  manufacture  of  electric  accumu- 
lators, vitreous  enamelling  of  metal  or  glass,  file  cutting 
by  hand,  lead  smelting,  manufacture  of  paints  and  colours, 


*  Table  C  annexed  to  the  Decree  of  March  21, 1914. 

j-  In  some  cases  these  are  technically  "  special  rules  "  issued  under 
the  old  Factory  Acts  of  1891  and  1895.  In  1901  a  new  method  of 
issuing  "  regulations  "  for  dangerous  trades  was  instituted.  The  dis- 
tinction is,  however,  of  no  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report. 
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manufacture,  and  decoration  of  pottery,  tinning  of  metal 
hollow-ware  and  the  heading  of  yarn  dyed  by  means  of  a 
lead  compound).  At  present  there  are  no  regulations  in 
force  dealing  with  processes  in  which  mercury  is  used,  but 
draft  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  mercurial  poisoning 
are  under  consideration.  Protection  from  the  risk  of 
arsenical  poisoning  in  the  maimfacture  of  paints  and 
colours  is  provided  for  in  the  same  regulations  as  those 
referred  to  above  in  connection  with  lead  poisoning.  Other^ 
injurious  trades  specially  regulated  in  Great  Britain  are  : 
the  manufacture  of  nitro-  and  amido -derivatives  of  benzene, 
the  manufacture  of  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  bronzing,  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax 
and  tow,  the  grinding  of  metals  and  racing  of  grindstones, 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  hemp,  jute  and  hemp  or 
jute  tow,  the  vulcanising  of  india-rubber,  the  chemical 
group,  and  the  manufacture  of  silica  bricks.  Therfe  are 
four  sets  of  rules  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax,  applying 
respectively  to  various  industries  involving  the  handling 
of  wool,  hair,  or  hides.  Regulations  have  also  been  issued 
in  Great  Britain  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act  of 
1911  for  humid  textile  mills,  and  Rules  (by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations 
1914)  for  the  use  of  trinitrotoluene,  one  of  the  derivatives 
of  the  benzene  family. 

In  Germany  regulations  have  been  issued  for  the  follow- 
ing trades  involving  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning  :  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  colours,  painting  and  decorating  work, 
the  manufacture  of  electric  accumulators,  printing  works 
and  type  foundries,  and  zinc  smelting.  There  are  also 
regulations  for  the  vulcanisation  of  india-rubber,  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  the  manufacture  of  alkaline 
chromates,  the  grinding  of  slag,  and  for  prevention  of 
anthrax  in  horsehair  and  brush  works. 

The  same  regulations  are  still  in  operation  in  that  part 
of  the  new  Polish  Republic  which  was  formerly  under 
German  rule.  In  Polish  territory  formerly  Austrian,  the 
regulations  under  the  old  Austrian  Industrial  Code, 
namely,  rules  for  printing  works  and  for  painting  opera- 
tions, remain  at  present  in  force.     These  regulations  are 
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still  in  operation  also  in  the  new  Austrian  Republic  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

In  Greece  special  regulations  have  been  issued  for 
printing  works. 

In  Holland  injurious  trades  are  regulated  comprehensively 
by  two  separate  decrees,  one  in  pursuance  of  the  Labour 
Act,  applying  exclusively  to  women  and  young  persons, 
and  the  other  in  pursuance  of  the  Safety  Act,  applying  to 
all  workers.  The  classification  of  processes  is  practically 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Class  A  includes  workrooms 
where  18  difierent  injurious  trades  are  carried  on.  Most  of 
these  are  chemical  trades,  but  the  list  also  includes  the 
making  of  electric  accumulators,  lead  enamelling,  and  work 
in  places  where  crushing,  grinding  and  other  preliminary 
dusty  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures, 
cement  and  other  substances,  or  dry  grinding  of  metals 
or  glass,  is  carried  on.  Class  B  includes  workrooms  where 
persons  are  employed  in  (1)  bronzing  ;  (2)  the  mixing  or 
using  of  poisonous  colours ;  (3)  the  making  of  poisonous 
cyanide  compounds,  and  (4)  polishing  with  materials  con- 
taining lead.  Class  C  includes  workrooms  in  which  poison- 
ous dusts  or  vapours  are  given  off  from  a  number  of 
specified  chemical  substances  (ammonia,  benzene,  mercury 
and  many  others).  Class  I)  includes  seven  processes 
involving  risk  of  anthrax  infection.  Class  E  includes 
15  trades  involving  the  use  of  metallic  lead.  Class  F 
consists  of  workrooms  where  lead  is  used  in  the  diamond 
cutting  and  polishing  industry.  Class  Gr  includes  a 
number  of  dusty  trades  not  involving  contact  with  any 
specific  poisons.  The  tobacco  industry  constitutes  Class 
H  ;  the  breaking,  swingling,  &c.,  of  flax  or  hemp  without 
mechanical  power.  Class  J  ;  Class  K  is  made  up  of  six 
processes  in  the  textile  industry.  Class  L  consists  of  the 
different  processes  of  the  ceramic  industry.  In  the 
regulations  under  the  Laljour  Act  a  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  this  industry.  It  consists  chiefly  of  provisions 
excluding  young  persons  or  women  from  especially  danger- 
ous processes.  Provision  is  also  made  for  women  einployed 
in  certain  processes  to  be  medically  examined  every  three 
months  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
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Inspection.  Technical  measures  for  the  prevention  or 
removal  of  poisonous  dust  are  included  in  the  general 
Decree  for  Class  L  (ceramic  industry). 

A  note  of  the  statutory  regulations  issued  by  five  State 
legislatures  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  yil  (p.  149  (i) ).  These  regulations  differ  from 
those  in  other  countries  in  that  their  detailed  provisions 
form  a  part  of  the  actual  statute.  A  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  especially  in  the  Western  area,  being  practically 
wholly  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  without 
special  regulation  of  conditions  in  unhealthy  trades,  which, 
as  far  as  these  areas  are  concerned,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  In  other  areas,  already  industrialised,  or  rapidly 
becoming  industrial,  standards  of  hygiene  are  being  set 
up  by  Industrial  Commissions  after  inquiry,  and  these, 
on  publication,  acquire  the  force  of  law.  Owing  to  their 
number,  and  to  the  lack  of  any  accessible  compilation  of 
these  administrative  orders,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
include  them  in  the  tables  appended. 

In  the  statement  received  from  the  British  Government 
the  principal  means  of  safeguarding  the  worker  against 
injury  in  unhealthy  trades  and  processes  are  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  The  periodical  medical  examination  of  the  worker  ; 

(2)  The  removal  at  the  point  of  origin  of  poisonous 
dust  or  fumes,  or  the  prevention  of  their  escape  into  the 
air  of  the  workplace  ; 

(3)  Provision  for  personal  cleanliness  such  as  washing 
accommodation,  baths,  cloakrooms,  protective  clothing ; 

(4)  Mess  rooms,  entirely  separate  from  workrooms  ; 

(5)  Strict  attention  to  detail  in  the  collection  of  waste 
material  and  the  periodical  cleansing  of  the  workplace ;  and 

(6)  Construction  and  furnishing  of  workplaces. 

These  points  have  been  taken  as  the  main  heads  for  the 
tables  comparing  the  regulations  of  the  difierent  countries, 

2.  Principles  op  Eegulation. 

Study  of  the  regulations  summarized  in  the  preceding 
section  show  a  general  approximation  on  the  part  of  the 
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States  concerned  in  framing  them  to  certain  principles, 
coupled  with  considerable  variety  of  method  and  appli- 
cation. 

Of  the  four  most  important  poisonous  substances 
used  in  manufacture,  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus,  and 
arsenic,  lead  is  by  far  the  most  important,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  value  in  manufacture  and  of  its  proved 
efEect  on  the  health  of  women  workers.  It  was  shown 
by  the  published  evidence  of  medical  and  other  expert 
witnesses  before  the  British  Government  Pottery  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1908  that  the  attack  rate  of  women 
employed  in  certain  lead  processes  of  that  industry  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  attack  rate  of  men  similarly 
employed,  the  average  rates  over  a  period  of  11  years 
(1899-1909)  being,  for  instance,  more  than  three  times 
as  numerous  among  female  as  compared  with  male  dippers' 
assistants.  Again,  the  number  of  miscarriages  among 
women  who  had  worked  in  lead  before  marriage  was 
found  to  be  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  among  artisan 
mothers ;  and  in  the  case  of  lead  workers  after  marriage 
the  number  was  nearly  four  times  as  great.  Since  the 
date  when  this  Committee  reported  (1910),  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  drastic  code  of  Kegulations  which  was  the 
outcome  of  their  Report  and  recommendations  has 
materially  reduced  the  special  danger  to  women  in  the 
pottery  industry,  but  it  is  still  held  to  be  so  great  where 
raw  (unfritted)  lead  and  its  more  dangerous  compounds 
are  handled,  as  in  white  lead  manufacture,  that  from 
processes  in  this  category  they  are  excluded  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  France,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  belief  that  employment  which  involves  contact 
with  mercury  and  mercurial  compounds  is  speciallv 
dangerous  to  women  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  regulations 
of  France,  Holland  and  Japan,  but  also  in  those  of  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

The  most  important  prohibitions  of  women's  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  compounds  of  arsenic  occur 
in  the  French  regulations. 

Several  States  prohibit  their  employment  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorus  (as  distinguished  from  its  use 
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in  the  manufacture  of  matches) ;  others  have  no  pro- 
hibition under  this  head,  doubtless  because  employment 
in  this  industry  is  with  them  limited,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
by  custom  to  male  operatives. 

There  are,  then,  considerable  existing  differences  between 
State  and  State  on  the  point  of  exclusion  of  women  from 
processes  scheduled  as  unhealthy,  even  where  the  dangerous 
material  involved  belongs  to  the  first  well-known  group 
of  four  industrial  poisons.  Similar  differences  are  to 
be  found  in  connection  with  the  "other  processes" 
which  constitute  the  second  group.  These  belong 
largely  to  the  chemical  trades.  In  point  of  detailed 
safeguards — where  not  prohibition  but  regulation 
is  in  question— great  variations  in  the  scope 
and  extent  of  special  regulations  applicable  to  women 's- 
employment  also  occur.  A  few  particular  provisions  and 
methods  are  worth  noting. 

The  foundation  of  the  British  system  of  regulation  is 
laid  upon  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  notify  the  factory 
inspector  of  any  case  of  lead,  phosphorus,  arsenical  oi* 
mercurial  poisoning,  anthrax  or  toxic  jaundice  which 
occurs  in  his  factory  or  workshop,  and  of  a  similar  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  practitioner  called  to  attend 
the  case,  to  send  notice  of  it  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  beginning  in  1911  with 
California,  some  fifteen  States  have  enacted  laws  requiring 
physicians  to  report  cases  of  certain  occupational  diseases. 
The  reports  serve  to  point  out  to  factory  inspectors  and 
health  officials  some  of  the  danger  points  in  industry, 
and  with  the  inclusion  of  disability  due  to  occupational 
disease  as  a  personal  injury  under  several  of  the  workmen's 
accident  compensation  laws  still  more  information  is 
brought  to  light. 

The  French  regulations  forbidding  the  actual  handling 
of  oxides  and  other  lead  compounds  either  in  the  wet  or 
dry  state,  except  by  means  of  a  tool,  by  any  worker  not 
wearing  impermeable  gloves,  and  forbidding  dippers  in 
potteries  to  work  bare-handed  where  the  glaze  or  other 
mixture  contains  litharge,  red  lead,  alquifoux   or  white 
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lead,  are  the  first  of  their  kind.  Those  of  1913,  dealing 
with  the  processes  of  mouth-blowing  in  glassworks  and 
of  "  blowing  out  "  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  hollow  ware, 
and  those  laying  down  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  quick-setting  cement,  the  introduction  and  working 
up  in  textile  factories  of  used  bandages,  swabs,  etc.,  from 
hospitals,  and  the  manipulation  of  soiled  linen  in  laundries 
also  stand  alone  at  present. 

In  Belgium,  in  addition  to  the  general  regulations  as 
regards  removal  of  fumes  and. dust,  air  space,  and  other 
like  provisions  of  special  importance  in  unhealthy  processes 
which  are  applicable  in  workplaces  scheduled  (for  purposes 
-of  public  health)  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  noxious, 
there  is  a  wider  power  taken  under  a  general  regulation 
of  1905  applying  these  provisions,  together  with  certain 
others  in  respect  of  lavatories  and  protective  clothing, 
to  all  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  subject  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1903.  Among 
special  regulations  applying  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  young  persons  are  : — The  prohibition  of  their  employ- 
ment in  the  carotting  of  hare  and  rabbit  skins,  and  Orders 
regulating  conditions  in  fur-cutting,  in  the  use  of  white 
lead  in  house  painting,  and  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax 
in  brush  factories  by  disinfection  of  all  bristles  immediately 
on  unpacking. 

The  Dutch  regulations  both  under  the  Labour  Act 
and  under  the  Safety  Act  contain  special  detailed  pro- 
visions for  cubic  space  to  be  allowed  in  workrooms 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and,  where  women 
and  young  persons  are  employed,  the  exact  height  of 
such  "  injurious  "  workrooms  is  carefully  fixed.  Sufficiency 
and  intensity  of  lighting,  in  processes  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  the  eyesight,  is  also  provided  for,  and  a  separate  and 
higher  unit  of  lighting  prescribed  for  such  processes  than 
that  which  is  to  obtain  in  ordinary  workrooms. 

The  German  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax 
in  works  where  horsehair,  hides,  bristles  and  wool  are 
handled  are  framed  on  lines  very  similar  to  the  British 
regulations  of  1905,  but  they  apply  to  brush  works  as 
well  aa  to  places  in  which  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  hair 
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are  handled.  Special  German  regulations  also  apply  to 
work  on  house  painting  (1905),  manufacture  (finishing)  of 
cigars  (1907),  and  to  employment  in  printing  works  and 
foundries  (1897). 

Under  the  Federal  Law  of  Switzerland,  where  no 
factories  may  be  erected  without  permission  from  the 
Government,  the  competent  authority  may  require  sus- 
pension of  work  and  even  withdraw  its  sanction  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  industry  if  this  is  found  to  afiect 
unfavourably  the  health  and  life  of  the  workpeople. 
•There  are  wide  general  hygienic  provisions,  and,  in 
addition,  the  factory  inspectors  are  given  special  powers 
for  special  industries  such  as  those  in  which  lead  and  its 
compounds  are  used,  printing  works,  and  cigar  factories. 

Classification  of  risks. — There  are  four  main  classes  into 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  channel  of  absorption,  industrial 
poisons  may  be  divided :  Those,  like  lead,  where 
the  danger  is  from  dust  or  fumes  absorbed  by  the  air 
passages  and  carried  into  the  blood  :  those  which  enter 
through  the  skin,  as  in  the  case  of  nitro-  and  amido- 
derivatives  of  benzene  and  its  homologues,  such  as  T.N.T. : 
those  which  affect  the  nervous  system,  such  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  carbon  bisulphide  :  those  which  disorganise 
the  metabolism  of  the  body,  such  as  tetrachlorethane. 

Classification  of  Safeguards. — ^Where  the  danger  is  from 
dust  or  fumes,  the  remedy  is  removal  at  the  point  of 
origin  by  some  system  of  mechanical  exhaust  ventilation, 
or  prevention  of  escape  into  the  air  of  the  workroom 
by  the  use  of  closed  machines  in  which  work 
attended  by  production  of  dust,  gases,  or  fumes 
may  be  done  without  afiecting  the  purity  of  the  air. 
Where  the  skin  is  the  channel  of  absorption,  means  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  processes  and  by  the  workers  both  in  their 
persons  and  surroundings  are  required.  Such  means  in- 
clude provision  for  washing  accommodation,  baths,  cloak- 
rooms, protective  clothing  and  head  coverings,  messrooms 
entirely  separated  from  workshops,  and  strict  attention 
to  detail  in  the  collection  of  waste  material,  the  periodical 
cleansing  of  the  workplace,  and  its  construction  and  fur- 
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nishing.,   These  two  classes  cover  the  principal  material 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  employment 
of  persons  in  poisonous  or  otherwise  unhealthy  processes. 
Another,  which  is  needed  in  all  cases,  is  the  periodic  examina- 
tion by  a  medical  practitioner  with  the  power  of  suspending 
from  employment  in  the  dangerous  trade  or  process  any 
person  who  shows  signs  of  being  injuriously  afiected  by 
the  poisonous   nature   of   the   work.     While   the   extra- 
ordinary fall  in  the  number  of  cases — still  more  in  the 
number  of  acute  and  fatal  cases---among  women  employed 
in  lead  processes  in  the  British  Pottery  Industry,  must* 
be    attributed   largely   to   the   introduction   of   efficient 
systems  of  mechanical  exhaust  ventilation  which  remove 
the  poisonous  dust  before  it  can  reach  the  worker,  no 
doubt  is  felt  by  experts  that  the  regular  monthly  medical 
examination  has  also  played  a  most  valuable  part  in  the 
achievement  of  this  satisfactory  result.     The  importance 
of   detecting  plumbism  in   its   early   stages    ca;nnot   be 
overrated ;    and  the  fact  that  since  1898,  when  monthly 
medical  examination  of  women  and  young  persons  became 
compulsory  under  Special  Rules,*  suspension  from  work 
has  taken  place  on  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  regula- 
tioii  to  reduce  the  average  severity  of  attack— a  reduction 
at  least  as  remarkable  as  that  in  the  number  of  reported 
cases.     These  are  divided  into  three  categories  for  the 
purpose  of  report,  "  slight,'*  "  moderate,"  and  "  severe." 
"  Slight "  cases  are  those  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
confined  either  to  colic  without  complications  and  of  short 
duration,  or  anaemia  in  adolescence  aggravated  by  employ- 
ment ;  "  moderate  "  are  those  which  show  (1)  combination 
of  colic  with  anaemia,   (2)  profound  anaemia  apparently 
without  complications,  (3)  incipient  paralysis  ;    "  severe  " 
are  those  in  which  the  patient  suffers  either  from  (1) 
'marked  paralysis,  such  as  total  wrist  drop,  (2)  encephalo- 
pathic  conditions,  such  as  convulsions,  (3)  loss  of  sight, 
or  (4)  mental  afEections.     The  proportion  of  cases  falling 
into  the  first  or  second  categories  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing since  1900,  and  "  severe  "  cases  are  now  few  in  number. 

*  Since   1903  medical  examination   of  adult  men   has  also   been 
compulsory. 
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3.  Effects  of  Regulation. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
{Great  Britain)  show  from  year  to  year  instructive 
examples  of  the  value  of  protective  regulation  and 
improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  unhealthy 
processes  are  carried  on  in  particular  trades.  Tables 
setting  out  these  examples  will  be  found  in  Appendix  V  (c). 
They  may  be  briefly  summarised  here. 

The  record,  covering  all  reported  cases  of  poisoning 
under  the  heads  of  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus  and  arsenic, 
together  with  cases  of  anthrax  and  toxic  jaundice,  for 
the  period  1900-1918,  shows  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  cases  as  follows  : — 

Mere.— From  909  with  38  deaths  to  184  with  19  deaths  (1914  : 
469  with  34  deaths). 

Boys.^Fiom  25  with  3  deaths  to  8  with  no  death  (1914  :  10  with 
no  death). 

Women.—FTom  165  with  7  deaths  to  66  with  10  deaths  (1914  :  26 
with  2  deaths). 

Girls. — From  29  with  no  death  to  7  with  1  death  (1914  :  5  with  no 
death). 

Id  the  most  important  group  of  unhealthy  trades  and 
processes — the  lead  group — the  fall  is  even  more  marked  : — 

Men.—¥i:om  862  with  30  deaths  to  123  with  11  deaths  (1914  :  415 
with  27  deaths). 

Boys. — From  21  with  3  deaths  to  1  with  no  death  (1914  :  4  with 
no  death). 

Women. — From  150  with  5  deaths  to  20  with  no  death  (1914  :  23 
with  1  death). 

Qirls. — From  24  with  no  death  to  1  with  no  death  (1914  :  3  with 
no  death). 

If  a  single  trade  employing  a  relatively  large  number 
of  women  and  girls  in  dangerous  lead  processes — the 
pottery  industry — be  singled  out  of  this  group,  the  same 
results  appear : — 

jfg^, — From  86  with  4  deaths  to  5  with  no  death  (1914  :  19  with 
5  deaths). 

Boys.— Fiom  9  with  no  death  to  0  (1914  :  1  with  no  death). 

Women. — From  93  with  4  deaths  to  6  with  no  death  (1914  :  7  with. 
1  death).  , 

Girls.— Fiom  12  with  no  death  to  0  (1914  :  0). 
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The  1918  figures  are  not  fully  comparable  with  those 
of  1900  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  during 
the  war  of  processes,  largely  carried  on  by  women,  giving 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  cases  of  toxic  jaundice,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  the  shrinkage  in  number  of  persons  employed 
in  certain  of  the  trades  using  lead  in  the  form  most  dan- 
gerous to  health.  The  1914  figures  are  the  more  important 
and  conclusive,  being  unaffected  by  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  war  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases 
among  adult  male  leadworkers  remains  apparently  high ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new  cases  of  later 
years  are  almost  invariably  of  a  much  milder  type  than 
those  occurring  before  the  introduction  of  the  amended 
Regulations  of  1913  and  the  structural  improvements  in 
factories  which  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  deaths  occur  in  the  case 
of  old  workers  who  were  exposed  for  years  to  lead 
absorption  in  the  days  of  raw  (unfritted)  lead,  when 
provision  for  removing  poisonous  dust  by  mechanical 
exhaust,  for  ensuring  cleanliness  and  preventing  contact 
between  the  poisonous  ingredient  and  the  food  of  the 
worker  had  not  yet  been  made  or  enforced.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances  the  men  who  thus  die 
have  been  chronic  sufferers  for  years  from  lead  poisoning 
itself  or  one  of  the  diseases  which  it  sets  up,  such  as 
nephritis. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  whole  of  the  improvement 
which  has  been  effected  is  due  to  protective  regulation. 
In  the  pottery  industry  some  share  in  the  steady  shrinkage 
in  the  number  of  cases  is  no  doubt  due  to  increasing 
substitution  of  leadless  glazes  and  low  solubility  glazes 
(containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  soluble  lead) 
for  glazes  containing  soluble  lead  in  high  proportion.  In 
the  North  Staffordshire  district  the  use  of  leadless  glaze 
has  more  than  trebled  since  1913,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  low  solubility  glazes.  Whereas  the  number  of  leadless 
glaze  certificates  issued  in  1913  was  13,  and  of  low  solu- 
bility certificates  10,  the  number  of  firms  working  undev 
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these  two  classes  of  certificates  had  risen  in  1918  to  67 
and  64  respectively.* 

Anthrax  infection  forms  an  exception  to  the  reduction 
of  cases  under  regulations.  Reference  to  Appendix  V  (c) 
shows  that  not  only  is  no  tendency  to  fall  shown,  but  in 
1916  and  1917  there  was  in  the  class  of  worker  mainly 
exposed  to  risk  of  infection  a  marked  rise  in  the  number  of 
cases  among  adult  men,  the  former  year  showing  the  highest 
total  (66)  on  record,  with  14  deaths  (the  highest  number 
save  in  1906).  There  was  a  corresponding  rise  of  cases 
among  boys  (4  in  1900  with  no  death,  to  11  in  1916  with 
no  death,  and  12  in  1917  with  2  deaths)  ;  and  among 
women  (5  with  2  deaths  in  1900,  23  with  2  deaths  and  19 
with  1  death  in  1916  and  1917  respectively),  but  these 
figures  are  less  significant,  owing  to  the  abnormal  number 
of  women  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  wool- 
combing  industry  as  a  result  of  temporary  war  exigencies. 
In  this  instance  it  is  now  recognised  that  a  difierent 
remedy  is  required,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
elimination  of  the  infection  from  the  material  is  sufficient. 
Anthrax  is  not,  like  poisoning,  caused  by  a  known  chemical 
compound  or  other  substance  used  in  manufacture,  but 
by  a  living  organism  accidentally  attached  to  the  material 
and  giving  no  indication  of  its  presence  there.  A  system 
of  disinfection  of  dangerous  wool  and  hides  before  they 
are  handled  by  the  operatives,  which  has  been  worked 
out  as  a  result  of  five  years'  study  and  experiment  by  a 
Committee  on  Anthrax,  is  now  to  be  applied  in  Great 
Britain. 

4.  Remedial  Methods. 

While  admitting  the  risk  to  all  persons  employed  in 
processes  involving  the  use  of  poisonous  elements,  it 
appears  from  the  foregoing  that  in  certain  of  these  pro- 

*  Ttese  are  certificates  given  by  the  Home  Office  which  exempt  a 
factory  where  (a)  only  leadless  glaze  or  (6)  low  solubility  glaze  is  used 
from  certain  requirements  of  the  regulations.  Although  the  number 
of  leadless  glaze  certificates  slightly  exceeds  those  issued  for  low 
solubility,  the  advance  in  respect  of  low  solubility  is  actually  greater, 
since  the  low  solubility  certificates  relate  to  some  6f  the  largest  potteries 
in  the  country. 
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cesses  the  risk  is  particularly  high  for  women.  The 
question  arises  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  and  mini- 
mising this  risk,  or  of  removing  it  altogether. 

There  is,  first,  the  way  of  exclusion  from  the  trade,  or 
of  absolute  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
the  process.  This  afiords  complete  protection  for  the 
women  who  might  otherwise  have  entered  the  industry 
to  their  hurt,  and  is  so  far  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not 
without  serious  drawbacks.  By  its  adoption,  a  number 
of  avenues  of  employment,  otherwise  suitable  for  them, 
are  closed  to  women  ;  manufacture  loses  a  valuable  poten- 
tial supply  of  labour.;  and — most  unfortunate  in  its 
general  effects — the  unhealthiness  of  the  trade  or  process 
is  perhaps  accepted  as  incurable,  and  its  conditions  are 
apt  to  become  stereotyped  for  lack  of  incentive  to  improve 
them,  with  grievous  results  to  the  health  of  the  men  (and 
in  some  cases  the  boys)  by  whom  they  are  exclusively 
stafied. 

In  the  second  place,  there  falls  to  be  considered  the  less 
drastic,  more  difficult,  but  also  more  hopeful  and  fruitful 
way  of  regulation. 

The  British  statistics  given  in  Section  3  (see  p.  37)  and 
Appendix  V  (c)  furnish  a  proof  of  the  progress  that  can  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  securing  safety  for  the  worker's  life 
and  health,  even  in  trades  where  the  risk  of  poisoning 
is  undeniably  high ;  and  probably  figures  from  other 
countries,  were  they  available,  would  tell  a  tale  of  similar 
results  reached  in  differing  degrees.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  regulation  may  be  counted  the  fact  that  no 
single  set  of  rules  is  a  hard-and-fast  system  established 
in  perpetuity ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  all  times  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment  and  extension  as  knowledge  of  each 
special  industrial  disease  increases  and  science  provides  us 
with  better  weapons  of  defence  against  it.  Further, 
existing  systems  become  more  and  more  eflQ.cacious  as  they 
are  administered  with  growing  insight  and  experience  by 
officials,  and  as  employers  and  workers  alike  become 
better  educated  in  the  use  of  them.  The  limit  of  safety 
possible  under  efficient  regulation  has  by  no  means  l?een 
reached.  In  addition,  the  introduction  of  the  special 
conditions  required  for  safety  tends  to  improve  the,  general 
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conditions  of  the  trade  regulated,  to  the  gain  of  the  whole 
personnel  employed. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  excellent  way — ^the 
substitution,  for  the  poisonous  element,  of  one  that  is 
harmless.  Only  along  this  road  can  the  goal  of  complete 
safety  be  reached ;  unless,  indeed,  the  danger  is  of  a 
kind  which  can  be  eliminated  by  some  form  of  preliminary 
treatment  as  in  anthrax.  It  is  legitimate  to  expect 
the  reduction,  under  complete  regulations,  carefully 
observed  and  strictly  administered,  of  lead  poisoning  to  a 
very  small  annual  minimum  of  cases  ;  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable, given  the  liability  of  mankind  to  err  and  machinery 
to  break  down  and  get  out  of  order,  coupled  with  the 
curious  susceptibility  of  certain  human  organisms  to  toxic 
attack,  that  no  cases  would  occur.  Some  constitutions 
respond  with  fatal  quickness  to  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
such  an  industrial  poison  as  lead ;  others,  having  been 
saturated  with  the  poison  in  days  before  protective  regula- 
tion was,  need  only  the  smallest  additional  provocation — 
such  as  might,  perhaps,  pass  a  healthy  new  worker  harm- 
lessly by — to  develop  full-blown  plumbism.  The  obliga- 
tion to  carry  on  the  search  for  harmless  substitutes  is 
therefore  still  incumbent  on  governments,  men  of  science, 
and  employers  in  dangerous  trades.  Especially  as  regards 
fields  where  a  possibility,  ot  substitution,  partial  if  not 
complete,  has  been  already  proved,  as  in  the  glazing  of 
certain  kinds  of  pottery  with  leadless  glaze  and  the 
decorating  of  buildings  with  paint  in  which  another 
ingredient  has  been  substituted  for  white  lead,  is  the 
obligation  strong  and  compelling.*  The  possibility  of 
co-ordinating  national  research  on  international  lines,  with 
international  legislation  for  the  dangerous  trades  as  the 
final  outcome  of  experiment  and  discovery,  should  make 
the  several  countries  forward  to  take  quick  and  effectual 
action  in  mobilising  their  scientific  forces  for  this 
undertaking,  ' 

*  The  subatitution  for  tetrachlorethane  in  dopes  used  for  aeroplane 
wings  (so  fruitful  in  the  production  of  cases  of  poisoning  during  the 
war)  of  other  elements  which,  although  not  wholly  without  disagreeable 
efiects,  did  not  produce  toxic  jaundice,  is  an  instance  of  successful 
substitution  recently  achieved  by  research. 
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5.  Suggestions  and  Recommendations  for  Inter- 
national Action' 

(a)  Prospective. 

If  it  be  agreed,  as  in  principle  has  already  been  admitted, 
that  the  conditions  in  unhealthy  trades  are  a  proper  field 
for  international  action,  especially  where  women  and 
young  persons  are  concerned,  it  follows  that  that  line  of 
action  is  to  be  preferred  which  promises  the  most  fruitful 
results  for  industry  and  the  worker  in  industry  alike. 
It  seems  clear  that  this  will  be  found,  not  in  a  more  general 
or  rigorous  exclusion  of  special  classes  of  workers  from 
certain  trades  and  processes,  but  in  a  successful  endeavour 
to  make  these  safe  and  harmless  for  all  comers. 

Here  is  a  great  task,  laborious  as  well  as  lofty,  demanding 
in  most  instances  time  for  enquiry  and  experiment.  While 
this  preliminary  part  of  the  work  can  and  should  be  carried 
out  by  each  State  within  its  own  borders,  working  through 
its  own  officials  and  laboratories,  the  work  as  a  whole 
would  receive  a  strong  stimulus  if,  when  the  International 
Labour  Office  is  set  up,  there  were  constituted  within  it 
a  branch  charged  with  the  duty  of  encouraging  all  study 
and  experiment  having  as  their  end  the  elimination  of  the 
dangers  attending  employment  in  unhealthy  processes.  It 
should  be  a  principal  duty  of  that  Office  to  ascertain  the 
existing  industrial  conditions  in  the  different  countries, 
to  stimulate  research  with  a  view  to  their  improvement, 
and,  where  it  may  be  necessary,  to  undertake  research 
itself.  The  labour  laws  of  the  States  taking  part  in  the 
International  Conference,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades,  are  at  present  extremely 
unequal  in  scope,  and  at  times  inconsistent  in  principle  ; 
the  importance  of  extending  their  range  where  this  is  too 
narrow,  and  of  giving  them  a  common  orientation  on 
agreed  lines,  is  obviously  of  great  importance,  alike  on 
humane  and  on  economic  grounds.  A  co-ordinating 
international  body  could  do  much  to  achieve  this  desirable 
end. 

It  might  also,  from  time  to  time,  re-direct  the  attention 
of  Grovernments  to  problems  of  protection  attacked  but 
left  unsolved  by  earlier  enquiry  (the  occurrence  of  scrotal 
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epithelioma  or  "pitcli  cancer"  in  makers  of  patent  fuel 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  cases  in  mind).  Science 
breaks  fresh,  ground  continually.  The  problem  which 
appeared  insoluble  a  few  years  ago  may  have  its  un- 
suspected solution  waiting,  ready-made,  for  it  to-day, 
won  by  researches  in  other  parts  of  the  field  of  knowledge  ; 
or  the  enquiry  baffled  in  one  country  may  be  transferred 
with  success  to  another. 

Again,  where  the  most  notable  gains  have  been  made, 
international  action  becomes  necessary  to  place  them  at 
the  service  of  humanity  at  large.  Here  an  illustration 
is  at  hand  in  the  newly  devised  British  measures  for  dealing 
with  anthrax  infection. 

(b)  Immediate. 

In  respect  of  the  questions  touched  on  in  the  previous 
paragraphs,  the  necessity  of  time  for  enquiry  and  dis- 
cussion before  proceeding  to  international  regulations  may 
be  granted.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  are 
no  questions  of  this  kind  ripe  for  common  action  without 
delay.  Certain  steps  in  the  promotion  of  means  for 
diminishing  efiectively  the  risks  of  employment  in  un- 
healthy processes  could  be  taken  at  once. 

First,  a  comparative  study  might  be  made  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  of  the  measures  established  in 
difierent  countries  to  deal  with  unhealthy  trades,  the 
methods  of  administering  them  and  their  results.  This 
would  bring  to  notice  any  defects  in  these  measures, 
any  special  points  of  excellence  which  could  be  recom- 
mended for  general  adoption,  and  the  questions  on  which 
further  investigation  was  needed.  Where  the  need  of 
continued  research  was  shown,  this  could  be  organised 
by  the  International  Labour  0£6ice. 

Again,  agreements  might  be  promoted  for  putting  into 
immediate  force  certain  well-established  principles,  such 
as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  raw  or  unfritted  lead  in 
manufacture  and  the  carrying  on  of  unhealthy  processes 
in  domestic  premises,  where  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
necessary  safeguards.  The  present  exemption  from  regu- 
lations  in   some   countries   of   factories   and   workshops 
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employing  less  than  a  certain  number  of  workers  migkt 
also  with  great  advantage  form  the  subject  of  early 
agreements  with  a  view  to  its  abolition.  Experience  shows 
that  in  small  factories  and  workshops,  owing  to  their 
frequently  faulty  construction  and  poor  equipment,  the 
worker  engaged  in  an  unhealthy  process  is  often  exposed 
to  greater  risks  than  in  large  ones,  and  in  such  establish- 
ments, therefore,  stands  in  at  least  equal  need  of  the 
protection  which  can  be  given  by  law.  So  long  as  the 
smaller  class  of  workplaces  remains  exempted  from  the 
obligation  to  adopt  the  prescribed  safeguards  for  health, 
it, is  hopeless  to  anticipate  the  stamping  out  of  industrial 
disease,  especially  in  those  countries  and  trades  where 
the  workplace  employing  a  small  personnel  abounds. 

In  the  case  of  anthrax  common  action  will  be  needed 
to  control  the  importation  of  infected  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  and  hair,  in  order  that  the  means  now  proved 
efficacious  for  disinfection  before  the  materials  are  handled 
in  the  factory  may  be  applied  for  general  prevention  of 
anthrax. 

Kecommendation. 

The  Organising  Committee  express  the  view  that 
unhealthy  processes  can  and  ought  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  regulations  based  on  the  principles  which  the 
general  experience  of  the  different  industrial  countries 
has  shown  or  may  show  to  be  effective.  Some  of  these 
have  alxeady  been  indicated  in  general  terms  above, 
e.g.,  prevention  of  dangerous  dusts  and  fumes  entering 
the  air  of  the  workroom  ;  provisions  for  personal  cleanli- 
ness ;  substitution  of  harmless  materials,  etc.  The  pro- 
cesses to  be  dealt  with  are  extremely  complicated.  The 
regulations  in  force  in  the  different  countries  are  elaborate 
and  the  Committee  have  not  had  sufficient  time  or 
information  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  scheme.  They 
accordingly  recommend  that  the  International  Labour 
Office  be  instructed  to  continue  their  inquiries  into  the 
question  as  it  affects  all  workers,  male  and  female,  and 
to  prepare  a  report  and  recommendations  for  the  next 
and  subsequent  Conferences. 
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Chapter    II. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDEEN. 

Minimum  Age  of  Employment. 

(Item  4  (a)  of  the  Agenda.) 

I. — Summary  of  Existing  Laws. 

Fourteen  is  the  age  for  admission  to  employment 
in  industry  in  the  following  countries  : — The  United 
States  of  America*,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Bulgaria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Denmark,  Greece,  Norway,  Serbia, 
Sweden  (girls  only),  Switzerland;  five  Australian 
States :  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  (girls,  15), 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania ;  seven  provinces 
of  Canada :  Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitoba  (girls,  15), 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  Sas- 
katchewan ;  and  New  Zealand.  Thirteen  is  the  minimum 
age  fixed  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  (boys  only)  and  South  Australia ;  twelve  in 
the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Brazil,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  and 
Portugal ;  eleven  in  Rumania  ;  ten  in  Spain  ;  and  nine  in 
India.  A  few  intances  of  a  higher  minimum  limit  are  found 
in  seven  states  of  America  :  California,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Texas ;  in  one  province 
of  Canada,  Alberta  ;  and  for  girls  in  two  other  Canadian 
provinces :    British  Columbia   and  Manitoba ;    and  the 

*  In  tlie  United  States  of  America  the  national  minimum  for  in- 
dustrial employment  is  in  efiect  established  at  14  years  of  age  by  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  net  profits  for  the  taxable  year- of 
any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment 
in  which  children  under  that  age  have  been  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  (Title  XII  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918).  The  Federal  Child  Labour 
Act  of  1916,  which  prohibited  the  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  of  the  products  of  child  labour  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  American  Supreme  Court.  The  constitutionality  of  the  tax  on 
Employment  of  Child  Labour  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  it  has  in  the  past  taken  a  very  liberal  view  of  the 
taxation  powers  of  Congress.  Forty-five  states  establish  by  statute 
an  age  minimum  of  14  or  higher  for  employment  in  factories,  &c. 
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State  of  Victoria  in.  Australia,  where  the  minitQum  age  is 
fifteen.    It  is  sixteen  in  one  American  State  :   Montana. 

In  five  countries  (Czecho-Slovakia,  G-reece,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden)  and  in  thirty-six  American 
States,  children  who  have  not  passed  an  educational 
standard  are  excluded  from  industrial  employment  after 
reaching  the  age  fixed  for  absolute  exclusion. 

In  countries  where  the  general  age  limit  is  fixed  at 
fourteen  there  are  cases  in  which  a  lower  limit  is  allowed. 
This  may  include,  as  in  Great  Britain*  and  Germany, 
children  employed  elsewhere  than  in  factories  and  mines ; 
or  in  special  work  connected  with  seasonal  trades  and  in 
street  trading,  as  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
where  the  age  limit  is  twelve  {ten  in  one  case) ;  or  again, 
as  in  New  Zealand,  in  special  cases  authorised  by  the 
inspector  if  the  child  has  an  educational  certificate  (age 
limit  thirteen),  or  with  educational  and  medical  certificates, 
as  in  France  (where  the  age  limit  is  twelve).  Moreover, 
in  certain  States  permits  are  given  for  employment  at  ten 
in  light  agricultural  and  domestic  work  (Czecho-Slovakia, 
Japan)  and  with  a  school-leaving  certificate  at  ten  in 
Portugal. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  general  the  age  for 
employment  in  mines — employment  being  usually  restricted 
to  boys — 'is  higher  than  that  for  employment  in  factories 
and  workshops.!  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  the  age  for  employment  in  mines  in  British 
Columbia  (metalliferous  mines  only),  Nicaragua,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  in  Portugal  being 
twelve  only.  In  France  the  minimum  age  for  trammers 
is  thirteen,  for  assistants,  or  apprentices  at  the  iaoe,  fourteen, 
while  for  all  other  underground  work  a  boy  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  Fourteen  is  the  usual  minimum 
age  in  Europe,  but  instances  of  a  higher  age  of  entry  are 
not  wanting.     The  minimum  is  fifteen  in  two  provinces  of 

*  To  a  strictly  limited  extent  out  of  school  hours. 

f  A  striking  example  is  provided  in  Spain,  where  children  under 
16  are  excluded  from  underground  work  in  mines,  and  for  actual 
'extraction  of  minerals  and  the  use  of  explosives  the  age-limit  is  18, 
although  children  of  10  may  be  engaged  in  regular  work  in  factories. 
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Canada  (Britisli  Columbia  and  Quebec),  Greece  (under- 
ground work),  and  Sweden. 

In  America  the  Tax  on  Employment  of  Child  Labour 
Act  in  effect  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  in  any  mine  or  quarry.*  This  is  1  he  statutory 
age  in  one  province  of  Canada  (Alberta,  underground). 
South  Africa  (underground)  and  Spain,  where  also  the 
minimum  age  for  employment  in  extraction  of  minerals 
or  work  carried  on  by  means  of  explosives  is  eighteen ; 
seventeen  in  the  parts  of  Poland  formerly  ruled  by  Russia 
and  in  the  State  of  Texas  ;  eighteen  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
(underground),  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


II.  Attitude  of  the  Governments  on  the  Question  oe 
Eaising  the  Age  Limit. 

•In  the  matter  of  raising  the  limit  of  age  two  countries 
(Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Netherlands)  have  Bills  before 
their  Legislature  proposing  to  increase  the  limit  to  four- 
teen. In  France  the  Labour  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  recommended  fourteen  as  the  age  limit,  and 
the  Government  is  disposed  to  adopt  this  for  normal  work. 
At  the  same  time  it  considers  that  half-time  employment 
■should  be  allowed  to  school  children  at  thirteen  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  training,  to  be  carried  on  in 
workshops  giving  certain  guarantees.  In  America, 
the  Children's  Bureau  Conference  on  Child  Welfare 
Standards  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  adopted  as 
the  minimum  standards  for  children  entering  employment 
-an  age  minimum  of  sixteen  for  employment  in  any  occupa- 
tion, of  eighteen  for  employment  in  and  about  mines  and 
quarries,  an  educational  minimum  of  completion  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  a  physical  minimum  secured  by 
a  public  health  or  school  physician's  determination  as  to 
Tvhether  each  child  is  of  the  normal  development  of  a  child 

*  As  in  the  case  of  employment  of  children  under  14  in  factories 
etc.,  referred  to  above,  this  Act  levies  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  the  entire 
net  profits  for  the  taxable  year  of  any  mine  or  quarry  in  which  children 
under  16  years  of  age  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work  (Title  XII  of 
tfche  Revenue  Act  of  1918). 
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of  his  age  and  physically  fit*  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to 
be  employed  before  a  work  permit  is  issued. 

Poland  and  Swedenf  are  prepared  to  adopt  fourteen  as 
the  age  limit.  Eumania  is  also  willing,  on  condition  that 
necessary  modifications  are  made  in  her  educational  law, 
under  which  primary  school  studies  are  completed  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  Serbia  is  also  prepared  to  adopt  this  limit 
where  industrial  conditions  are  favourable,  but  proposes 
twelve  temporarily  for  more  backward  districts.  Norway, 
which  at  present  allows  exemption  at  twelve  with  a  medical 
certificate  and  permission  from  the  factory  inspector  after 
consultation  with  the  school  authorities,  has  a  Commission' 
on  Child  Labour  sitting,  and  can  give  no  definite  reply  as 
to  the  abolition  of  this  exemption  pending  the  Report  of 
that  Commission.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  willing  to 
extend  the  limit  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  There  is  no 
information  as  to  the  views  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil, 
Italy,  or  Portugal  on  this  point.  The  Government 
of  Spain,  where  the  present  age  limit  is  fixed  at  ten, 
states  that  it  could  not  accept  the  proposed  limit  with- 
out previous  study  and  extended  enquiry,  on  account 
of  the  effect  which  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  might  have 
on  the  training  of  workmen,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any 
suitable  organisation  of  learnership  and  apprenticeship 
in  Spain.  It  intimates  that  a  higher  limit  of  age  of  ad- 
mission is  at  present  held'  by  employers  and  workpeople 
alike  to  be  injurious  to  young  persons  and  their  families, 
and  to  industry  The  Dominion  of  Canada  presumes  the 
question  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces, 
and  states  that  it  has  not  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Governments 
of  the  respective  provinces.  The  Government  of  Siam 
points  out  that  the  only  children  employed  in  that  country 
are  Chinese  children  who  work  under  Chinese  employers 
and  usually  begin  work  at  the  age  of  eight.  It  is  intimated 
that  the   Siamese   Government   will   probably   agree    to 

*  Certificates  of  fitness  must  be  obtained  by  children  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  upon  emplojrment  in  several  countries  and  in  seven 
American  States. 

f  For  industrial  occupations  onlv. 
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follow,  in  such  matters,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  other 
Far  Eastern  States,  on  condition  that  a  suflB.cient  delay  is 
allowed  them  to  carry  out  the  reform  without  provoking 
racial  troubles. 

Ill . — ^Recommendation. 

The  Committee  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  a  draft  Convention  prohibiting  the  employment 
in  industrial  work  of  children  below  the  age  of  fourteen 
years. 


Draft  op  a  Convention  to  ¥ix  the  Age  of  Admission 
OP  Children  to  Industrial  Employment  at  14 
Years. 

1.  Children  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  not  be 
employed  or  work  in  any  industrial  undertaking  other  than 
an  undertaking  in  which  only  the  members  of  the  family  are 
employed. 

Industrial  undertakings  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
following : — 

(a)  Mines  and  quarries. 

(6)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered, 
repaired,  ornamented,  finished  or  adapted  for  sale,  or 
materials  are  transformed  (including  the  generation  and 
transformation  of  electricity,  shipbuilding,  laundry  work). 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration,  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway, 
harbour,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  navigation,  road,  tunnel, 
bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work,  water  work 
or  other  work  of  construction,  and  the  preparation  for  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or  building. 

{d)  The  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail, 
including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves 
and  at  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand.     . 

The  national  law  shall  define  the  line  of  division  which 
separarLes  industry  on  the  one  side  and  commerce  and 
agriculture  on  the  other. 
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2.  In  the  case  of  children  between  13  and  14,  whose 
education  under  the  national  law  includes  technical 
training,  this  Convention  shall  not  prohibit  such  technical 
training  being  given  by  way  of  employment  in  industrial 
undertakings  in  accordance  with  the  direction  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  educational  authority. 

3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  every  employer  in  an  industrial 
undertaking  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  register  of  children 
employed  by  him  and  of  the  dates  of  their  birth. 

4.  In  those  countries  in  which  climatic  conditions,  the 
imperfect  development  of  industrial  organisation  or  other 
special  circumstances  render  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  workers  substantially  different,  the  following  modifica- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  may  take 
efiect*  : — 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  may  be  suspended 
in  any  country  by  order  of  the  Government  in  the  event 
of  war  or  of  imminent  danger  of  war. 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  be  brought 
into  force  not  later  than  the  1st  January,  1922. 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  subjects  on  the  Agenda  the  Committee 
has  been  unable  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  modifications 
required  in  the  case  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  para.  2  of  article  427 
of  the  Treaty  as  the  replies  from  Japan,  India  and  some  other  countries 
had  not  been  received,  but  they  desire  to  record  the  following  suggestion 
put  forward  tentatively  by  Mr.  Oka  (Japan) : — 

(1)  The  limitation  of  the  age  of  employment  should  be  restricted 
to  industrial  undertakings  in  which  more  than  10  persons  are  employed, 
i.e.,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those  provided  by 
Article  3  of  the  draft  convention  drawn  up  at  Berne  in  1913. 

(2)  The  minimum  age  should  be  fixed  either  at  13  or  14  years  of 
age,  allowing  exceptions  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  completed 
their  course  of  elementary  education. 
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Employment  of  Young  Persons  during  the  Night. 
(Item  4  (&)  of  the  Agenda.) 

The  replies  received  to  the  questionnaire  issued  by  the 
Committee  to  the  different  Governments  show  that  fifteen 
countries  (including  two  of  the  British  Dominions  and  five 
Australian  States)  have  already  adopted  the  age  (16) 
recommended  by  the  Berne  Conference  of  1913,  as  the 
general  minimum  for  employment  during  the  night  in 
industrial  work  and  in  a  number  of  cases  (nine)  have 
adopted  a  stUl  higher  age.  Sixteen  has  also  been  adopted 
as  the  age  limit  in  Germany. 

In  Brazil  (Sao  Paulo),  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Prance, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  three  American  States, 
the  minimum  age  is  18  ;  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  parts 
of  Poland  formerly  under  Russian  rule,  17  ;  in  the  United 
States  of  America,*  the  Argentine,  Belgium,  Germany,  five 
Austrahan  States,  New  Zealand,  in  the  parts  of  Poland 
formerly  under  Austrian  and  German  rule,  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  Spain,|  16  ;  in  Italy,  Japan,  and  Rumania  it  is  15. 

There  is  also  conformity  in  all  these  States  (except 
France)  with  the  proposal  in  Article  1  of  the  Berne  Draft 
Convention  that  the  prohibition  of  night  work  is  to  be 
absolute  in  all  cases  and  no  exceptions  are  to  be  permitted 
from  the  general  rule  until  14  years  of  age.  In  France,  the 
age  at  present  is  13.  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  parts  of  Poland  formerly 
under  German  and  Austrian  rule,  Spain  and  Switzerland 
allow  certain  exceptions  at  14 ;  Denmark  (for  purposes 
of  industrial  training  only),  and  the  parts  of  Poland  for- 
merly under  Russian  rule  at  15  ;  and  Norway  and  Sweden 


*  A  federal  minimum  is  in  efEect  established  in  the  United  States  of 
America  by  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  net  profits  for  the  taxable 
year  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  which  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are  employed 
after  7  p.m.  or  before  6  a.m.     (Title  XII  of  the  Kevenue  Act  of  1918.) 

t  In  industries  designated  by  certain  authorities. 
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at  16.  In.  most  cases  exception  is  allowed  only  for  con- 
tinuous industries ;  for  trades  dealing  with  perishable 
materials  ;   and  for  newspaper  printing  works. 

Of  the  Governments  whose  laws  do  not  already  fully 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Draft  Convention,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  France  are  prepared  to  adhere. 
The  Spanish  Government  expresses  its  willingness  to 
discuss  with  the  other  Governments  the  question  of  ap- 
plying the  standard  proposed  in  1913.  The  Government 
of  Siam  is  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  draft  convention 
under  such  reservations  as  the  Far  Eastern  nations  may 
agree  to  propose.  Denmark,  Italy  and  Poland  have 
made  no  statements  on  the  question  of  adherence.  The 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  presumes  the 
question  of  adherence  to  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  provinces.  It  has  not  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  Dominion  Government  and  the  Governments 
of  the  respective  Provinces. 

The  British  Government  suggests  the  following  amend- 
ments :  (1)  Substitution  of  18  for  16  years  as  the  age  limit 
in  Article  1  ;  (2)  withdrawal  of  the  exception  in  Article  1 
for  works  employing  not  more  than  10  persons ;  (3) 
shortening  of  the  "  delays  "  allowed  by  Article  6.  The 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Swiss  Government 
also  consider  that  the  International  Convention  should  fix 
the  age  limit  for  the  prohibition  of  night  work  at  18. 
This  is  the  standard  proposed  in  a  Bill  now  before  the 
Dutch  Legislature.  The  Government  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
.considers  that  a  higher 'standard  should  be  adopted  than 
that  recommended  in  the  Convention.  In  America,  the 
Children  Bureau  Conference  (1919)  called  by  the  Secretary 
for  Labor,  recommended  21  years  of  age. 

Recommendations. 

The  draft  convention  adopted  at  Berne  in  1913  will 
require  some  alteration  in  drafting  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  draft  conventions  submitted  by  the  Organising 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  48-hour  week  and  the  age  of 
admission  of  children,  &c.,  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
definition  of  industrial  processes.     The  Organising  Com- 
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mitteealso  suggest  that  the  Conference  should  consider 
the  desirability  of  raising  the  age  up  to  which  the  prohibition 
is  to  apply  from  16  to  18,  as  recommended  by  several 
countries.  They  have  therefore  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Conference  the  draft  Convention  below. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  Agenda  they 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
modifications  required  in  the  case  of  those  countries  whose 
special  circumstances  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  of 
Article  427  of  the  Peace  Treaty  since  replies  from  India, 
Japan  and  some  other  countries  had  not  been  received. 
They  include,  however,  as  a  note  to  the  draft  Convention, 
a  tentative  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Oka  (Japan). 


Draft  of  an  International  Convention  to  prohibit 
THE  Night  Work  of  Young  Persons  employed 
IN  Industry. 

Article  l.^Young  persons  under  18  jjears  of  age  shall 
not  be  employed  at  night  in  an  industrial  undertaking 
other  than  an  undertaking  in  which  only  the  members  of 
the  family  are  employed. 

Industrial  undertakings  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Mines   and   quarries. 

(b)  Industries    in    which    articles    are    manufactured, 
altered,  repaired,  ornamented,  finished  or  adapted  for  sale, 
or  materials   are  transformed  (including  the  generation' 
and  transformation  of  electricity,  shipbuilding,  laundry 
work). 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance,  repair, 
alteration,  or  demolition  of  any  building,  railway,  tramway, 
harbour,  dock,  pier,  canal,  inland  navigation,  road,  tunnel, 
bridge,  viaduct,  sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gas  work, 
water  work,  or  other  work  of  construction,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  laying  the  foundations  of  any  such  work  or 
building. 
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{d)  The  transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by  road  or  rail, 
including  the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves 
and  at  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  national  law  shall  define  the  line  of  division  which 
separates  industry  on  the  one  side  and  commerce  and 
agriculture  on  the  other. 

Article  2. — The  period  of  rest  durmg  the  night  provided 
for  in  Article  1  shall  comprise  at  least  eleven  consecutive 
hours,  which  shall  include  the  period  between  10  p.m.  and 
5  a.m. 

In  coal  and  lignite  mines  an  exception  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  period  of  rest  provided  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  when  the  interval  between  the  two  periods  of 
work  usually  amounts  to  fifteen  hours,  but  in  no  case  in 
which  it  amounts  to  less  than  thirteen  hours. 

In  Btates  where  nightwork  is  prohibited  by  the  national 
legislation  for  all  workers  employed  in  baking,  the  period 
from  9  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  may  be  substituted  m  that  industry 
for  the  period  frftm  10  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  provided  in  para- 
graph 1. 

Article  3. — The  prohibition  of  night  work  for  young 
persons  may  be  suspended — 

(a)  If  the  State  or  public  interest  requires  it ; 

(&)  When  some,  emergency  which  the  employer  could 
not  control  or  foresee,  and  which  is  not  of  a  periodical 
character,  occurs  to  interfere  with  the  normal  working  of 
the  undertaking. 

Article  4. — The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
are  applicable  to  girls  of  less  than  18  years  of  age  whenever 
these  provisions  involve  greater  restrictions  on  the  period 
of  employment  than  those  provided  by  the  Berne  Con- 
vention on  the  night  work  of  women  of  the  26th  day  of 
September,  1906. 

Article  5. — In  those  countries  in  which  climatic  condi- 
tions, the  imperfect  development  of  industrial  organisation, 
or  other  special  circumstances  render  the  industrial  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  workers  substantially  different,  the  following 
modifications  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  may 
take  effect*  : — 

Article  6. — The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  be 
brought  into  force  not  later  than  the  1st  July,  1921. 

*  Mr.  Oka  (Japan)  tentatively  suggests  that  the  following  might  be 
the  provision  for  the  States  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  427  of  the  Peace  Treaty  : — 

(1)  The  extent  of  the  application  of  this  convention  should  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  draft  convention  of  Berne  of  1913,  i.e.,  it  should 
only  apply  to  industrial  undertakings  in  which  more  than  10  persons 
are  employed. 

(2)  The  age  limit  should  be  15  years  for  the  first  five  years,  and 
16  years  thereafter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Berne  Convention. 
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Employment     of     Young     Persons    in    Unhealthy 

Processes. 

(Item  4  (c)  op  the  Agenda.) 

1.  Summary  op  Existing  Laws. 

The  protection  of  young  persons  from  injury  to  health 
in  especially  injurious  trades  and  processes  takes  the  form 
either  of  hygienic  regulations  or  of  the  total  exclusion  of 
young  workers.  As  regards  regulations,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  report  on  the  employment  of  women  in 
unhealthy  processes,  as  generally  speaking  rules  of  the 
kind  here  in  question  do  not  afiect  young  persons  only. 
The  only  exceptions  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  case  of  certain 
processes  from  which  young  workers  are  excluded  unless 
some  specified  condition  is  satisfied.  For  example,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases  young  persons  are  only 
debarred  from  work  in  the  trades  and  processes  named  in 
Appendix  VT,  "  if  dust  is  disseminated  freely  in  the  work- 
rooms," Adequate  measures  to  prevent  the  worker  from 
coming  into  contact  with  dust  arising  from  the  work  would 
consequently  release  the  employer  from  the  duty  of 
excluding  young  people  from  the  workshop.  But  as  far 
as  detailed  rules  and  regulations  are  concerned  {see 
Appendix  VII)  no  distinction  is  made  between  young 
■persons  and  other  workers. 

The  case  of  legal  prohibition  from  work  in  unhealthy 
processes  is  different.  The  lists  of  trades  from  which 
young  people  are  excluded  [see  Appendix  VI,  (a)  and  (&), 
page  109]  are  far  more  extensive  than  those  relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  women. 

The  age  limits  for  exclusion  vary  greatly.  In  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  adult  women  are  not  excluded 
at  all,  the  employment  of  female  young  persons  is  pro- 
hibited up  to  21  years  of  age,  while  the  corresponding 
prohibition  of  boys'  work  extends  only  up  to  the  age  of 
16  (15  in  Italy).  Male  as  well  as  female  young  persons 
up  to  the  age  of  21  are  debarred  from  certain  lead  processes 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Both  sexes  are  excluded 
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from  certain  injurious  work  up  to  the  age  of  18  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  part  of 
Poland.  The  States  of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  in  America  proAride  examples 
of  the  exclusion  of  boys  as  well  as  girls  up  to  18  from 
unhealthy  processes.* 

Cases  where  the  age  limit  for  exclusion  is  18  for  girls 
and  16  for  boys  are  found  in  Greece,  and  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Quebec  ;  17  is  the  age  limit  for  lads  in  certain 
trades  in  the  Netherlands.  The  most  common  standard 
is  that  which  admits  boys  to  unhealthy  processes  after 
the  age  of  16,  whether  coupled  with  a  higher  limit  for  girls 
(as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  where  young  women  up 
to  21  years  of  age  are  excluded)  or  with  the  same  rule 
applying  to  both  girls  and  boys  (as  in  the  case  of  a  long 
list  of  trades  in  Belgium,  of  a  few  specially  regulated 
industries  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
schedules  of  injurious  trades  in  IVance,  and  in  practically 
every  case  where  young  workers  are  debarred  from 
injurious  work  in  the  United  States  of  America).  A 
lower  age  limit  for  boys  is  found  in  Italy,  where  15  is  the 
age  generally  fixed  for  the  purposes  here  considered. 
In  Japan  and  parts  of  Poland  exclusion  of  young  persons 
from  imhealthy  trades  afiects  both  girls  and  boys  up  to 
15  only.  In  a  few  countries  (Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany)  children  under  14  are  specifically 
excluded  from  certain  unhealthy  occupations.  But  pro- 
visions to  that  effect  will  become  obsolete  as  the  age  limit 
for  general  admission  to  industrial  work  is  raised.  For 
example,  in  Great  Britain,  the  few  instances  of  exclusion 
from  unhealthy  Work  under  14  will  become  meaningless 
when,  on  Section  14  of  the  Education  Act  of  1918  coming 
into  operation,  children  under  that  age  are  no  longer 
admitted  at  all  to  employment  in  factories  and  workshops. 
The  same  classification  of  trades  from  which  young 
persons  are  excluded  has  been  adopted  as  in  the  case  of 
women  (see  page  27). 

*  In  twelve  American  States,  Industrial  Commissions  or  Boards  of 
Health  have  power  to  raise  the  age  of  exclusion  from  unhealthy  trades 
to  18.  Regulations  to  this  effect  have  been  issued  in  some  States. 
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2.  Conclusions  and  Suggestions. 

It  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  more  sweeping 
exclusions  shown  in  the  Tables  were  originally  based  on 
an  unhopeful  view  of  the  future  conditions  of  industry 
which  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  done  much 
to  dissipate.  That  experience  encourages  the  belief  that 
trades  and  processes  which  were  at  one  time  inevitably 
injurious  to  health  may  be  made  perfectly  safe  and  whole- 
some by  the  observance  of  proper  precautions,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  different  elements  in  manufacture.  This  being 
so,  it  should  become  possible  to  exchange  exclusion  for 
regulation  in  certain  instances,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry  and  employment 
this  is  most  desirable.  To  take  an  example  :  the  manufac- 
ture of  scientific  instruments  offers  the  opportunity  of  a 
skilled  career  to  the  learner,  and  many  of  the  processes  are 
of  a  light  nature,  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of  young 
persons,  whether  boys  or  girls.  But  some  of  these  involve 
the  use  of  mercury  and  in  many  countries  young  persons 
are  consequently  excluded  from  them.  At  the  present 
stage  of  efficiency,  reached  by  protective  measures,  it 
should  be  possible  to  remove  this  bar  of  exclusion,  and 
under  careful  regulation,  to  open  a  fresh  and  promising 
field  of  labour  to  those  just  entering  industry. 

There  remain  certain  groups  of  industries  and  processes 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  cannot  be  made  wholly 
safe.  Research  and  experience  have  shown  that  in  the 
most  important  of  these — ^the  lead  group — ^there  is  a 
special  risk  for  young  persons,  and  that  this  risk  is,  in 
some  instances,  greater  or  extends  to  a  higher  age,  in  the 
case  of  girls  than  in  that  of  boys.  The  advantage  of 
arriving  at  a  general  standard — ^which  would  not  necessarily 
be  the  same  for  both  sexes — ^for  the  age  of  exclusion  (in 
connection  with  an  equally  general  standard  of  precaution 
and  protection  in  the  workplace)  is  manifest,  and  means  of 
attaining  this  end  might,  with  great  profit,  form  the 
subject  of  study  and  enquiry  in  the  International  Labour 
Office. 
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3.  Eecommendation. 
The  recommendation  which  the  Committee  has  made 
m  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  unhealthy 
processes  for  further  investigation  and  report  by  the 
International  Labour  OflB.ce  covers  all  classes  of  workers, 
including  young  persons.  •  They  accordingly  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  special  recommendation  under 
the  heading  of  this  section  of  the  report. 
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Chapter  ITI. 

EXTENSION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  INTEE- 
NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  ADOPTED  AT 
BERNE  IN  1906  ON  THE  PROHIBITION  OP 
NIGHT  WORK  FOR  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN 
INDUSTRY,  AND  THE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE 
USE  OF  WHITE  PHOSPHORUS  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  MATCHES. 

(Item  5  op  the  Agenda.) 

The  question  of  the  extension  and  application  of  the 
Berne  Convention  of  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  women  has  already  been  dealt  with  under  the  section 
dealing  with  night  work  for  women  [Item  3  (&)  of  the 
Agenda,  page  16]. 

A  list  of  the  States  which  have  adhered  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  concluded  at  Berne  in  1906,  respecting 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches,  is  given  below,  together  with  a 
table  showing  the  position  of  States  which  have  not 
adhered  to  that  Convention,  and  the  attitude  of  certain 
Governments  towards  the  question  of  adherence. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Conference  should 
recommend  adhesion  to  the  Convention  to  all  States 
Members  of  the  League.  The  text  of  the  Convention  is  as 
follows  : — 

International  Convention  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  op  White  (Yellow) 
Phosphorus  in  the  Manufacture  of  Matches, 
Concluded  at  Berne  in  1906. 

Article  1. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves 
to  prohibit  in  their  respective  territories  the  manufacture^ 
importation  and  sale  of  matches  which  contain  white 
(yellow)  phosphorus. 

Article  2. — It  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  the  contracting 
States  to  take  the  administrative  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  the  strict  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  present 
Convention  within  their  respective  territories. 
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Eacli  Government  shall  communicate  to  tlie  others 
through  the  diplomatic  channel  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  exist  or  shall  hereafter  come  into  force  in  their 
■country  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  present 
■Convention,  as  well  as  the  reports  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  said  laws  and  regulations  are  applied. 

Article  3. — The  present  Convention  shall  only  apply  to 
a  colony,  possession  or  protectorate  when  a  notice  to  this 
effect  shall  have  been  given  on  its  behalf  by  the  Government 
of  the  mother  country  to  th.e  Swiss  Federal  Council. 

Article  4. — The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  deposited  with  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
by  the  31st  December,  1908,  at  the  latest. 

A  record  of  the  deposit  shall  be  drawn  up,  of  which  one 
■certified  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the  con- 
tracting States  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  three  years 
-after  the  date  on  which  the  record  of  the  deposit  is  closed. 

Article  5. — The  States  non-signatories  to  the  present 
Convention  shall  be  allowed  to  declare  their  adhesion  by 
an  act  addressed  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  who  will 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  each  of  the  other  contracting 
States. 

The  time  limit  laid  down  in  Article  4  for  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Convention  is  extended  in  the 
•case  of  the  non-signatory  States,  as  well  as  of  their  colonies, 
possessions,  or  protectorates,  to  5  years,  counting  from 
the  date  of  the  notification  of  their  adhesion. 

Article  Q. — It  shall  not  be  possible  for  the  signatory 
States,  or  the  States,  colonies,  possessions  or  protectorates 
who  may  subsequently  adhere,  to  denounce  the  present 
Convention  before  the  expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date 
•on  which  the  record  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  is  closed. 

Thenceforward  the  Convention  may  be  denounced  from 
year  to  year. 

The  denunciation  will  only  take  effect  after  the  lapse  of 
■one  year  from  the  time  when  written  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  by  the  Government  concerned, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  colony,  possession,  or  protectorate,  by 
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the  Government  of  the  mother  country ;  the  Federal 
Council  shall  communicate  the  denunciation  immediately 
to  the  Governments  of  each  of  the  other  contracting  States. 

The  denunciation  shall  only  be  operative  as  regards  the 
State,  colony,  possession,  or  protectorate  on  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  notified. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Berne  this  26th  day  of  September,  1906,  in  a 
single  copy  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Swiss 
Federation,  and  one  copy  of  which  duly  certified  shall  be 
delivered  to  each  of  the  contracting  Powers  through  the 
diplomatic  channel. 


Prohibition  of  White  Phosphorus  in  Match  Factories. 
(a)  Table  showing  the  position  as  regards  the  Inter- 


national Convention  of  1906. 
(L) (2) 


(3) 


(4) 


States  which  have 

Date  when  the 

Date  of  existing 

adhered  to  the 

Date  of 

Convention  came 

Legislation  on  the 

Convention. 

adherence. 

into  Force. 

the  subject. 

Bkitish  Empire — 

Great  Britain 

28.12.1908 

28.12.1913 

21.12.1908 

Canada      

20.9.1914 

20.9.1919 

27.5.1914 
Amended  23.3.1916 

India         

— 

— 

7.3.1913 

New  Zealand 

27.11.1911 

27.11.1916 

17.9.1910 

Union  of  South 

6.12.1910 

3.5.1914 

— 

Africa 

retrospective 
from  3.5.1909 

Cyprus      

4.1.1910 

4.1.1915 

11.6.1910 

East  Africa  Pro- 

4.1.1910 

4.1.1915 

14.6.1910 

tectorate 

(Customs  Order.  Im- 
portation pro- 
hibited.) 

Gibraltar 

4.1.1910 

4.1.1915 

2.3.1910 

Malta        

4.1.1910 

4.1.1915 

28.6.1910 

Mauritius 

4.1.1910 

4.1.1915 

19.8.19U 

Seychelles 

4.1.1910 

4.1.1916 

Customs  Order 
15.3.19ia  (Import- 
ation prohibited.) 

Southern  Nigeria 

4.1.1910 

4.1.1915 

27.1.19U 

Uganda  Protector- 
ate 
Northern  Nigeria.... 

4.1.1910 

21.2.1915 

16.4.1910 

24.2.1910 

24.2.1915 

18.4.1910 

Leeward  Islands  .... 

26.3.1910 

26.3.1915 



Virgin  Islands 

— 



27.8.1910 

St.  Christopher 





25.10.1910 

and  Nevis 
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states  which  have 

Date  when  the 

Date  of  existing 

adhered  to  the 

Date  of 

Convention  came 

Legislation  on  the 

Convention. 

adherence. 

into  Force. 

subject. 

British      Kmpiee — 

corUd. 

Montserrat 

, — 



22.7.1910 

Dominica 

— - 



25.10.1910 

Antigua     

— . 

— 

6.8.1910 

Fiji  Islands 

20.6.1910 

20.6.1915 

16.6.1910 

Gambia     

22.10.1910 

22.10.1915 

27.3.1911 

Gold  Coast 

22.10.1910 

22.10.1915 

13.5.1911 

Sierra  Leone 

22.10.1910 

22.10.1915 

30.9.1910 
16.3.1911 

Bermuda 

19.12.1910 

20.2.1916 

6.6.1910 

Southern 

20.2.1911 

20.2.1916 

— 

Ehodesia 

*  Denmark — 

_ 

1.1.1912 

14.2.1874 

(including  Faroe  Is- 

lands and  Danish 

Antaies) 

*  France — 

" 

1  1.1912 

Acts  17.12.1908 
Acts  26.1.1910 
(Government     mono- 
poly)- 

Somali  Coast 

26.11.1909 

26.11.1914 

— 

Reunion    

26.11.1909 

26.11.1914 

— 

Madagascar      and 

26.11.1909 

26.11.1914 

— 

Dependencies 

French  West 

26.11.1909 

26.11.1914 

— 

Africa 

French         Settle- 

26.11.1909 

26.11.1914 

— 

ments  in  Oceania 

New  Caledonia     .... 

26.11.1909 

26.11.1914 

— 

Tunis         

15.1.1910 

15.1.1915 

— 

*  Gbbmant — 

_ 

1.1.1912 

10.5.1903 

Italy — 

6.7.1910 

6.7.1915 

23.6.1910 
(Owing  to  the  war  the 
measures  for  bring- 
ing   the    law    into 
force  have  been  de- 
ferred until  the  60th 
day  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace). 

*  NlTHBBLANDS — 

— 

1.1.1912 

28.5.1901 

Dutch  Indies 

7.3.1910 

7.3.1915 



Norway — 

26.6.1914 

10.7.1919 

25.7.1913 

Spain — 

29.10.1909 

29.10.1914 

(State  monopoly) 

*  Switzerland — 

— 

1.1.1912 

2.11.1898 

*  These  States  were  the  original  signatories  and  were  bound  by  Art.  4  to  ratify 
the  convention  by  December  31,  1908.     The  Convention  came  into  force  three 


years 


j^^^ 
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(6)  Table  showing  the  position  in  countries  which  have 
not  adhered  to  the  International  Convention  of  1906. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Replies  of  Governments  to 

Date  of  Laws,  if  any, 

inquiry  whether  they  were 

Countries. 

checking  the  use  of 

disposed  to  adhere  to 

white  phosphorus. 

the  Convention. 

America  (United  States) 

Act  of  9.4.1912 
(Prohibiting       importa- 
tion and  exportation, 
and  levying  a  tax  on 
manufacture) 

~~ 

Arbbniine  Republic — 

The  manufacture  is  not 
prohibited  but  no  white 
phosphorus  matches  are 
used. 

The  Government  has  asked 
Congress  to  authorise 
adherence  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Austria — 

13.7.1909 

— 

Belqium — 

The  Government  wishes  to 
adhere  to  the  Conven- 
tion. A  Bill  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  &c., 
of  white  phosphorus 
matches  is  now  before 
Parliament  and  will 
probably  be  passed  be- 
fore  the  Conference  at 
Washington. 

British  Empire — 

Australia             

8.12.1908 
(Prohibiting  importation) 

— 

New  South  Wales 

9.2.1915 



Victoria 

Included  in  Factories  and 
Shops  Act,  4.1.1910 

Tasmania             

30.10.1911 



'Czecho-Slovakia — 

Act  of  28.10.1918  estab- 
lishes validity  of  Aus- 
trian Act  of  13  7.1909 

— 

Hungary — 

23.1.1911 

— 

Mexico — 

Federal  District,  Tepio,  ] 

Low  California, 

12.4.1912 



Quintana  Roo     ....          J 

State  of  Mexico 

17.10.1912 



Tamaulipas         

26.6.1912 



Vera  Cruz            

26.6.1912 

— 
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Replies  of  Governments  to 

Date  of  Laws,  if  any. 

inquiry  whether  they  were 

Countries. 

checking  the  use  of 

disposed  to  adhere  to 

white  phosphorus. 

the  Convention. 

Poland — 

tarts     formerly 

under 

See  Austria 



Austrian  Rule 

Parts     formerly 

under 

See  Germany 

— 

German  rule 

KrJiA^rtA — 

— 

The  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  adhere. 

^EBBIA — 

The  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  adhere. 

The  manufacture  and  im- 
portation of  matches 
are  controlled  by  the 
State,  and  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  is 
prohibited. 

.SlAM— 

— 

The  Royal  Government  is 
prepared  to  adhere. 

SWEDKS 

Royal  Decree  30.3.1900 
prohibits  sale  of  white 
phosphorus     matches 
in  Sweden. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

LETTER  ISSUED  BY  THE   ORGANISING  COMMITTEE, 

Mdy  10th,  1919. 

International  Labour  Confeebnce, 

Offices  of  the  Organising    Committee^ 
53,  Parliament  Street, 
lonbon,  s.w.i. 

Sir, 

The  Peace  Conference  at  its  plenary  sitting  on  the  llth  ApriB 
approved  tke  draft  Convention  submitted  to  it  by  the  Commission  on 
International  Labour  Legislation.  The  text  of  the  Convention  as- 
accepted  by  the  Peace  Conference  is  enclosed  herewith.  The  Con- 
vention provides  for  the  institution  of  an  International  Organisation, 
to  which  all  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  belong,  and 
which  will  consist  of  an  International  Labour  Conference  and  an 
International  Labour  Office,  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  further  provides  in  Article  38*  and  the  Annexe  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  International  Labour  Conference  shall  take  place  at 
Washington  in  October  of  this  year,  and  that  an  International  Organis- 
ing Committee  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Government  of  the- 
United  States  of  America  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  At 
its  plenary  sitting  the  Peace  Conference  approved  the  immediate 
appointment  of  the  Organising  Committee  and  authorised  it  to  proceed. 
with  its  work  at  once.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
the  Committee  has  been  constituted  as  follows  : — 

United  States  of  America  : 

Dr.    J.    T.    Shotwell   (provisionally).   Professor  at   Columbia 
University. 

*  Article  38,  paras.  1  and  2. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference 
shall  take  place  in  October,  1919.  The  place  and  agenda  for  this, 
meeting  shall  be  as  specified  in  the  Annex  hereto. 

Arrangements  for  the  convening  and  the  organisation  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  made  by  the  Government  designated, 
for  the  purpose  in  the  said  Annex.  That  Government  shall  be  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  documents  for  submission  to  the  Conference 
by  an  International  Committee  constituted  as  provided  in  the  said 
Annex. 

f  Protocol,  paras.  1,  2  and  3. — The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  requested  to 
convene  the  Conference. 

The  International  Organising  Committee  will  consist  of  seven  members-, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,. 
Italy,  Japan,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The  Committee  may,  if  it 
thinks  necessary,  invite  other  members  to  appoint  representatives. 
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Gbeat  Bkitain  : 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  Home  Office. 
France  : — 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine,  Couaoillor  of  State,  Director  of  Labour. 
Italy  : 

Mr.  di  Palma  Castiglione,  Inspector  of  Emigration. 
Japan  : 

Dr.  M.  Oka,  formerly  Director  of  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Affairs  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Belgium  : 

Mr.  E.  Mahaim,  Professor  at  Liege  University. 
Switzerland  : 

Mr.    W.    E.    Rappard    (provisionally),    Professor   at   Geneva 
University. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Butler, 
C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  offices  of  the  Committee  will  for  the  present  be  at  53,  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W.I,  but  will  be  transferrred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  "Washington,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1919.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  London 
offiee. 

The  Organising  Committee  now  has  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
questionnaire  in  regard  to  the  Agenda  for  the  first  Conference  laid  down 
iif  the  Annex  to  the  Convention*  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  yom: 
Government  certain  other  points  dealt  with  in  the  Convention,  to 
which  their  attention  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Conference 
at  Washington. 

*  Annex. 

Agenda. 

1.  Application  of  principle  of  the  8-hours  day  or  of  the  48-hours 
week. 

2.  Question  of  preventing  or  providing  against  unemployment. 

3.  Women's  employment : — 

(a)  Before  and  after  childbirth,  including  the  question  of  maternity 

benefit. 
(h)  During  the  night, 
(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

4.  Employment  of  children  : — 

(o)  Minimum  age  of  employment. 

(6)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unhealthy  processes. 

5.  Extension  and  application  of  the  International  Convention  adopted 
at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  employed 
in  industry,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches. 

(7658)  K  2 
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Agenda. 

In  drawing  up  the  questionnaire,  the  Committee  have  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  most  complete  information  available  in  regard  to  the 
existing  legislation  and  practice  in  the  different  countries  in  respect  of 
the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  various  items  of  the  Agenda,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  respective  Governments  as  to  how  they  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Conference.  When  this  information  is  received,  the 
Committee  propose  to  collate  and  tabulate  the  results  in  a  printed 
statement,  and  to  draw  up  suggestions  for  draft  conventions  or  recom- 
mendations, based  on  the  information  received,  for  submission  to  the 
Conference  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  These  documents  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  Delegates  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  Conference 
through  their  respective  Governments. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  at  the  Committee's  disposal,  if  the  work 
of  collating  and  circulating  the  results  of  their'  present  inquiry  is  to  be 
completed  in  time  to  enable  the  Delegates  to  study  them  before  departing 
for  Washington,  the  Committee  respectfully  request  that  the  answers 
to  the  questionnaire  may  be  forwarded  to  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  in  any  case  that  they  should  not  reach  London  later  than 
the  30th  June. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  the  work  of  collating  and  tabulating  the 
answers,  it  is  also  requested  that  they  may,  where  possible,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  into  either  English  or  French,  unless  one  of 
these  languages  is  used  in  the  original.  In  order  further  to  save  time, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Article  11  of  the  Convention,*  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Government  Department  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  thf 
necessary  information  in  each  country  should  be  instructed  to  forward 
it  direct  to  the  offices  of  the  Organising  Committee. 

Preliminary  Business. 

The  Organising  Committee  would  also  point  out  that  the  following 
items  of  business  relating  to  the  internal  procedure  of  the  Conference 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Conference. 

1.  The  appointment  oi  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Laibour  Office.  -,,,,. 

2.  The  approval  of  rules  of  procedure,  of  which  a  draft  is  being  pre- 
pared b^  the  Committee  and  will  be  circulated  with  the  documents 
above  mentioned. 


*  Article  11. 

The  Government  Departments  of  any  of  the  Members  which  deal 
with  questions  of  industry  and  employment  may  communicate  directly 
with  the  Director  through  the  Representative  of  their  Government 
oh  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  or  failing 
any  s^ch  Representative,  through '  such  other  qualified  official  as  the 
Government  may  nominatefor  the  purpose. 
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Appointment  of  Delegates  and  Advisers. 

As  regards  the  points  in  the  Conventioa  itself  which  require  attention 
in  view  of  the  forthcomiijg  Conference,  the  Comniittee  desire  respect- 
fully to  call  attention  of  your  Government  to  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Convention  : — 

Article  3  provides  that  the  Conference  "  shall  be  composed  of  four 
Representatives  of  each  of  the  Members,  of  whom  two  shall  be  Govern- 
ment Delegates  and  the  two  others  shall  be  Delegates  representing 
respectively  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  of  each  of  the  Members. 

"  Each  Delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  advisers,  who  shall  not 
exceed  two  in  number  for  each  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting. 
When  questions  specially  afiecting  women  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
Conference,  one  at  least  of  the  advisers  should  be  a  woman. 

"  The  Members  undertake  to  nominate  non-Government  Delegates 
and  advisers  chosen  in  agreement  with  the  industrial  organisations,  if 
such  organisations  exist,  which  are  most  representative  of  employert 
or  workpeople,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their  respective  countries. 

"  Advisers  shall  not  speak  except  on  a  request  made  by  the  Delegate 
whom  they  accompany  and  by  the  special  authorisation  of  the  President 
of  the  Conference,  and  may  not  vote. 

"  A  Delegate  may,  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to  the  President, 
appoint  one  of  his  advisers  to  act  as  his  deputy,  and  the  adviser,  while 
so  acting,  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  and  vote. 

"  The  names  of  the  Delegates  and  their  advisers  will  be  communicated 
to  the  International  Labour  Office  by  the  Government  of  each  of  the 
members. 

"  The  credentials  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers  shall  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  the  Conference,  which  may,  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  Delegates  present,  refuse  to  admit  any  Delegate  or  adviser 
whom  it  deems  not  to  have  been  nominated  in  accordance  with  this 
article." 

Your  Government  will  accordingly  in  due  course  be  requested  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  forward  through  its 
Foreign  Office  the  names  of  the  Delegates  who  will  represent  it, 
together  with  those  of  the  Delegates  representing  its  employers  and  work- 
people, and  at  the  same  time  to  forward  the  names  of  the  advisers  who 
will  accompany  the  Delegates.  The  Committee  would  be  much  obliged 
if  the  names  of  the  Delegates  and  advisers  could  be  communicated  to 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Each  Delegate  m.ay  be  accompanied  by  two  advisers  for  each  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting,  but  where  it  is  feasible  advisers  might 
well  be  appointed  who  can  deal  with  more  than  one  item.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  as  several  of  the  questions  on  the  agenda  affect 
women,  one  at  least  of  the  advisers  appointed  should  be  a  woman. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  3  provides  that  the  credentials  of  the 
Delegates  and  their  advisers  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Con- 
ference.    It  is  accordingly  requested  that  the  nomination  of  each 
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Delegate  and  adviser  may  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving  bis 
qualifications,  and  also  giving  the  names  of  tbe  organisations  in  agree- 
ment witb  wbom  tbe  Delegates  and  advisers  of  employers  or  work- 
people were  cbosen. 

Tbe  Committee  respectfully  suggest  tbat  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  tbe  success  of  tbe  Conference  tbat  steps  sbould  be  taken  by  eacb  of 
tbe  Governments  to  make  widely  known  among  associations  of  employers 
and  workers  tbe  nature  and  objects  of  tbe  International  Organisation, 
and  to  secure  their  interest  and  co-operation  in  tbe  matter. 

Expenses. 

Under  Article  13  eacb  Government  participating  in  tbe  Conference 
will  pay  tbe  travelling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  its  four  Delegates 
and  tbeir  advisers.  Under  Article  38*  it  is  provided  tbat  all  otber 
expenses  connected  witb  tbe  First  Meeting  will  be  borne  by  tbe  Members 
of  tbe  League  of  Nations  in  accordance  witb  tbe  apportionment  of  tbe 
expenses  of  tbe  International  Bureau  of  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union. 
Tbe  United  States  Government,  baving  agreed  to  undertake  tbe  con- 
vening of  tbe  Conference,  will  make  tbe  necessary  arrangements, 
and  will  in  due  course  furnisb  tbe  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
tbem  as  Members. 

We  bave  to  add  tbat  this  letter  is  being  addressed  to  tbe  Govern- 
ments of  all  tbe  original  Members  of  tbe  League  as  set  out  in  the  Annex 
to  tbe  Covenant. 

We  bave  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  truth  and  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

AETHUR  FONTAINE, 

Chairman. 

H.  B.  BUTLER, 

Secretary. 


*  Article  38,  para.  3. 

Tbe  expenses  of  the  first  meeting  and  of  all  subsequent  meetings  held 
before  tbe  League  of  Nations  has  been  able  to  establish  a  general  fund, 
other  than  tbe  expenses  of  Delegates  and  their  advisers,  will  be  borne 
by  tbe  Members  in  accordance  with  tbe  apportionment  of  tbe  expenses 
of  tbe  International  Bureau  of  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union. 
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Questionnaire. 

A.E.3. 

Note  1. — The  Government  is  asked,  if  possible,  to  give  its  answers  to 
the  questions  in  French  or  English,  and  also  to  supply  a  translation  in 
one  of  those  languages  of  all  essential  documents. 

Note  2. — For  Federal  States  the  answers  should  be  given  not  only 
Jor  the  central  Government,  but  also  for  the  principal  local  Governments 
ivhich  have  legislative  authority  in  labour  matters. 

International  Labour  Conference. 
October,  1919. 

Item  3  of  the  Agenda  :  Women's  Employment. 

(A) — Employment  of  Women  before  and  after  Childbirth. 

I.  Present  Law  and  Practice. 

1. — (a)  What  restrictions  are  at 
present  imposed  by  law  or  adminis- 
■trative  order  ? 

(b)  To  what  kinds  of  employment 
do  the  restrictions  apply  ? 

(c)  How  is  the  period  of  restric- 
tion ascertained  in  each  individual 
case  ? 

2.  What  provision,  if  any,  is 
made  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  mother  and  child  during  the 
period  for  which  the  restrictions 
apply  ?  It  is  asked  that  full  par- 
ticulars of  such  provision  may  be 
given,  especially  as  to  whether  it  is 
given  by  way  of  grant  out  of  public 
funds,  or  imder  a  system  of  State 
insurance,  or  otherwise  ;  the  nature 
of  the  provision  ;  the  conditions 
Tinder  which  it  is  given,  &c. 

(It  is  asked  that  the  text  of  the 
laws  or  orders  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  supplied.) 

II.  Proposals  under  consideration  at  present  lime. 

3.  It  is  asked  that  full  particulars 
of  any  proposals  for  legislation 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Government  in  the  legislature  may 
be  furnished,  with  the  text  of  the 
Bill  or  Bills. 
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III.  Observations. 

(B). — Employment  during  the  Nioht.. 


4.  Has  the  Berne  Convention  of 
1906*  been  ratified  ?  If  not,  is  the 
Government  prepared  to  adhere  to 
it? 


(C.)— Employment  of  Women  in  Unhealthy  Pboob9Se»- 

I.  Present  Law  and  Practice. 

5.  What  restrictions  are  at  present 
imposed  by  law  or  administrative 
order  on  the  employment  of 
women— 

(a)  In  industries  in  which  any 
of    the    following    sub- 
stances are  manufactured 
or  used  ? 
(i)  Lead, 
(ii)  Mercury, 
(iii)  Phosphorus, 
(iv)  Arsenic. 

(h)  In  any  other  industries. 


II.  Observations. 

6.  Is  it  considered  that  any 
effective  steps  could  be  taken  by 
international  action  1 


A  copy  is  enclosed  herewith. 
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■A.E.  4. 


Note  I. — The  Government  is  asked,  if  possible,  to  give  its  answers  to- 
the  question  in  French  or  English,  and  also  to  supply  a  translation  in  one- 
of  those  languages  of  all  essential  documents. 

Note  2. — For  Federal  States  the  answers  should  be  given  not  only  for 
the  central  Governments,  but  also  for  the  principal  local  Governments- 
which  have  legislative  authority  in  labour  matters. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUE  CONFERENCE. 

OCTOBEB,    1919. 

Item  i  of  the  Agenda  :  Employment  of  Childbbn. 

(A.) — Minimum  Age  of  Employment. 

1. — (a)  What  is  the  limit  of  age 
fixed  by  law  or  administrative  order 
below  which  employment  of  young 
persons  is  illegal  ? 

(b)  To  what  kinds  of  employment 
does  the  limitation  apply  1 

(c)  What  exceptions  or  modifica- 
tions, if  any,  are  allowed  under  the 
laws  and  orders  in  force  ? 


2.  It  is  asked  that  full  par- 
ticulars of  any  proposals  for  legis- 
lation raising  the  limit  of  age  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  legislature  may  be  fur- 
nished together  with  the  text  of 
the  Bill  or  Bills. 

3. — (a)  Would  the  Government 
be  prepared  to  adopt  fourteen  years 
as  the  limit  for — 

(i)  Industrial  occupations, 
(ii)  Other  occupations  1 

{b)  If  not,  what  age  is  proposed, 
and  on  what  grounds  ? 
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(B.)— Employment  during  the  Night. 


4. — (a)  Have  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  draft  Convention* 
adopted  by  the  Berne  Conference 
of  1913  been  carried  out  ? 

(6)  If  not,  is  the  Grovernment 
prepared  to  adopt  them  ? 

5.  Are  any  modifications  in  the 
text  of  the  draft  Convention  sug- 
gested ? 


(C.) — Employment  in  Unhealthy  Processes. 
I.  Present  Law  and  Practice. 

6.  What  restrictions  are  at  present 
imposed  by  law  or  administrative 
order  on  the  employment  of  young 
persons — 

(o)  In  industries  in  which  any 
of  the  following  sub- 
stances are  manufactured 
or  used  : — 

(i)  Lead, 
(ii)  Mercury, 
(iii)  Phosphorus, 
(iv)  Arsenic. 

(b)  In  any  other  industries. 

II.  Observations. 

7.  Is  it  considered  that  any 
efiective  steps  could  be  taken  by 
international  action  ? 


A  copy  is  enclosed  herewith. 
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A.E.  5. 


Note. — The  Government  is  asked,  if  possibk,  to  give  its  answers  to 
ithe  questions  in  French  or  English,  and  also  to  supply  a  translation  in 
■one  of  those  languages  of  all  essential  documents. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  CONFERENCE. 

October,  1919. 

Item  5  of  the  Agenda :  Extension  and  Application  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  for  the  Pro- 
hibition OF  THE  Use  of  White  Phosphorus  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Matches. 

1.  Are  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, and  sale  of  white  phosphorus 
matches  prohibited,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  1906'? 

2.  If  not,  is  the  Government  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  that  Convention? 
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List  of  States  from  whom  Replies  have  been  received  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  : — 


United  States  of  America. 

Hedjaz. 

Argentine. 

Italy. 

Belgium. 

Netherlands. 

Bolivia. 

Norway. 

Great  Britain. 

Panama. 

Canada. 

Persia. 

Australia. 

Poland. 

New  Zealand. 

Roumania. 

South  Africa. 

Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 

Chili. 

Siam. 

China. 

Spain. 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

France. 

Switzerland. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

A  reply  has  also  been  received  from  Greece  since  the- 
reports  were  compiled,  and  replies  are  understood  to  be  oft. 
their  way  from  India,  Japan,  and  Pera. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Scope  of  Laws  and  Orders  Eespecting  the  Employ- 
ment OF  Women  and  Children. 


Countries  and  References 

to 

Laws  and  Orders, 


Scope  of  application  of  the  various  Laws  and  Orders 

regulating  the  Employment  of  Women,  Young 

Persons  and  Children. 


Aegkntinh  Republic. ^^ 
Act  of  14  0ctober,1907. 


Age  limit  for  employment.  No  definition,  merely 
"work  "  and  "  occupations  "  (Sections  I  and  2), 
but  in  the  special  provisions  for  the  Capital  of  the 
Republic,  "  industrial  occupations  "  (Section  9). 

Emjiloyment  of  women  after  confinement.  Factory  or 
workshop  (Section  9). 

Provision  of  time  for  nursing  infanta.  "  Businesses 
where  women  are  employed  "  (Section  9). 


Belgium. — 

Acts  of  13  December, 
1889,  and  26  May,  1914. 
Codified  by  Decree  of 
28  February,  1919. 


Work  in  mines,  pits,  quarries  and  yards  ;  in  works, 
factories,  workshops,  restaurants,  public-houseg, 
offices  of  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings , 
in  establishments  which  are  classed  as  dangerous, 
unhealthy  or  noxious ;  and  establishments  in 
which  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  steam 
boilers  or  mechanical  power ;  in  docks,  on  quays 
and  in  railway  stations ;  in  connection  with 
transport  by  water  or  land. 

The  Act  applies  to  both  public  and  private  under- 
takings even  when  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
trade  training,  or  are  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable 
institution  (Section  1). 

The  provisions  respecting  the  age  limit  for  entering 
employment  apply  also  to  homework  done  on 
behalf  of  a  contractor  (Section  3  of  Decree). 


Brazil. — 
Sdo  Paulo, 

Act  of  29  December, 
1917. 


Factories,  workshops  and  industrial  umlertakings  of 
anv  kind. 


British  Empire. — 
Great  Britain. 

(a)  Factory  Act,  1901. 


(a)  Factories  and  workshops — defined  as  all  premises 
wherein  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or  pre- 
cincts of  which,  any  manual  labour  is  exercised 
by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or 
incidental  to  the  making,  altering,  repairing, 
ornamenting,  finishing  or  adapting  for  sale  of  any 
article.  Homework  employing  only  members  of 
the  family  is  excluded. 
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Persons  and  Children. 


Bbitish  EMPmE — contd. 
Great  Britain — contd. 

(b)  Coal  Mines  Act, 
191L 

(e)  Metalliferous  Mines 
Regulation  Aot,1872 
as  amended  by  the 
Mines  (Prohibition 
of  Child  Labour 
Underground)  Act, 
1900,  and  the 
Quarries'  Act,  1894. 


(6)  Employment  of  women  and  young  persons  on  the 
surface  and  of  boys  below  ground.  Mines  of  coal,, 
stratified  ironstone,  shale  and  fireclay. 

(c)  Employment  of  women  and  young  persons  on  thf 
surface  and  of  boys  below  ground.  All  mines  not- 
coming  under  the  Coal  Mines'  Acts,  and  quarries,, 
defined  as  every  place  (not  being  a  mine)  in  which 
persons  work  in  getting  slate,  stone,  coprolites  or 
other  minerals,  and  any  part  of  which  is  more- 
than  20  feet  deep. 


Australia. — 

jVew  South  Wales. 
Factories  and  Shops 
Act,  1912. 


Places  (including  laundries,  bakehouses  and  dye- 
works)  where  four  or  more  persons  (or  one  or 
more  Chinese)  are  employed,  or  where  steam  or 
mechanical  power  is  used. 


Victoria. 
Factories  and  Shops 
Act,  1915. 


The  same  aa  in  New  South  Wales,  except  that 
quarries,  claypits,  furniture  workshops  and  gas 
and  electric  light  works  are  specifically  included. 


Queensland. 

Factories  and  Shops 
Acts,  1900, 1908  and 
1914. 


Places  (including  bakehouses  and  laundries)  where 
two  or  more  persons  including  the  occupier  (or- 
one  Asiatic)  are  employed,  or  where  steam  or 
mechanical  power  is  used. 


South  Australia. 

Factories  Acts,  1907, 
1908,  1910  and  1915. 


Places  where  any  one  person  is  employed,  including; 
laundries  and  dyeworks  specifically. 


Western  Australia. 
Factories  Acts,  1904 
and  1911. 


Places  (including  bakehouses  and  laundries)  where 
six  or  more  persons  (or  one  Asiatic)  are  employed, 
or  where  steam  or  mechanical  power  is  used. 


Tasmania. 
Factories  Acts,  1910,' 
1911  and  1917. 


Places  (including  bakehouses  and  quarries)  where- 
four  or  more  persons  (or  one  Asiatic)  are  employed,, 
or  where  steam  or  mechanical  power  over  1  h.p. 
is  used. 


New  Zealand. 
Factory  Act. 


Any  building,  office  or  place  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  are  employed  in  any  handicraft,  including^ 
bakehouses  and  laundries  whether  two  or  mor& 
persons  are  employed  or  not. 
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Scope  of  application  of  the  various  Laws  and  Orders 

regulating  the  Employment  of  Women,  Young 

Persons  and  Children. 


British  Empirb — contd. 
South  Africa. 

Factories  Act,  1918. 


Any  premises  in  which  mechanical  power  is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  preparing  or  making  goods 
for  trade  or  sale,  or  articles  of  food  or  drink  for 
sale  for  human  consumption ;  and  laundries  and 
dyeworks  canied  on  for  gain,  if  three  or  more 
persons  arc  employed  whole  time ;  also  any  other 
premises  in  which  there  is  carried  on  for  gain 
any  manufacture  or  preparation  of  goods  for  sale 
or  transport  if  three  or  more  persons  are  employed 
whole  time. 


India. 
Indian  Ftictories  Act, 
1911. 


"  Factory  "  means  any  premises  wherein,  or  within 
the  precincts  of  which,  steam,  water  or  other 
mechanical  power  or  electrical  power  is  used  in 
aid  of  any  process  for  or  incidental  to  making, 
altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing  or  other- 
wise adapting  for  use,  for  transport  or  for  sale 
any  article  or  part  of  an  article ;  but  factories 
where  less  than  50  persons  are  employed  are 
excluded. 


BuLGABIA. — 

Act  of  5-18  April,  1917. 


Industrial  undertakings,  handicrafts,  commercial 
undertakings,   building  operations,   transport. 

Homework  emplojdng  only  members  of  the  family 
is  excluded  unless  scheduled  as  injurious. 


Ceecho-Slotakia. — 
Act  of  9  December,1918. 


Undertakings  subject  to  the  Industrial  Code  or 
carried  on  as  factories.  Also  undertakings,  works 
and  institutions  carried  on  by  the  State,  by  public 
or  private  associations,  funds,  societies,  and  com- 
panies whether  of  a  profit-making,  public  utility 
or  charitable  character,  and  mining  undertakings 
(pits,  coke  works,  calcining  furnaces  and  blast 
furnaces),  and  agriculture  where  the  worker  Uvea 
outside  the  employer's  household. 

[The  "  Industrial  Code "  means  the  old  Austrian 
Industrial  Code,  which  applied  as  regards  hours, 
of  work,  &c.,  to  "  industrial  undertakings  carried 
on  as  factories."  There  is  no  statutory  definition 
of  this  expression.  But  from  various  official 
instructions,  &c.,  it  appears  that  it  includes  under- 
takings having  the  object  of  making  or  decorating 
industrial  products  in  large  quantities,  and  for 
this  purpose  employing  a  number  of  workers  in 
closed  rooms,  working  chiefly  by  machinery  and 
methods  of  division  of  labour  not  customary  with 
handicrafts.  Other  characteristics  of  "  factory  " 
work  are  the  comparatively  large  capital  outlay,, 
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Countries  and  References 

to 

Laws  and  Orders. 


Scope  of  application  of  the  various  Laws  and  Orders 
regulating  the  Employment  of  Women,  Young  Persons 
and  Children. 


•Czkcho-Slovakia — contd. 


the  making  of  goods  for  stock  and  the  fact  that 
the  employer  does  not  himself  take  part  in  the 
manufacturing  process.  (Komorzynski,  vol.  i., 
p.  190.)] 
A  Bill  now  under  consideration  for  regulatmg  the 
employment  of  children  outside  the  above-men- 
tioned places  applies  to  all  regular  employment 
whether  paid  or  unpaid,  except  light  work  of  short 
duration  at  home. 


Denmabe. — 

(1)  Factory  Act  of  29 
April,  1913. 


(2)  Bakery  Act  of  8  June, 
1912. 


(1)  Factories  and  undertakings  conducted  as  factories, 
together  with  other  concerns  carrying  on  handi- 
crafts or  industries  (including  stone  and  lime 
quarries,  &c.),  in  which  several  workmen  are 
regularly  and  simultaneously  employed  exclusively 
or  principally  in  workshops  or  other  permanent 
workplaces  (Section  1).  Excludes  imdertakings 
carried  on  by  the  owner  on  his  own  account 
without  any  assistance  other  than  that  of  wife 
and  children,  unless  machinery  is  used,  in  which 
case  the  provisions  relating  to  machinery  apply. 
Outwork  performed  in  the  worker's  home  may  be 
specially  regulated  (§30.) 

Section  3  provides  that  notice  of  occupation  must  be 
given  by  all  persons  having  undertakings  using 
mechanical  power,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
workers,  and  if  there  is  no  mechanical  power 
where  six  persons  are  employed. 

Section  4  adds  that  the  Act  covers  all  handicrafts 
and  industrial  work  carried  on  for  profit,  either 
wholly  or  partly  in  "  middlemen's  workshops  " 
or  in  "  joint  workshops."  "  Middlemen's  work- 
shops "  mean  rooms  where  work  is  done  for 
persons  who  act  as  middlemen  between  employers 
and  workers.  "  Joint  workshops  "  means  work- 
shops rented  in  common  by  several  persons  who 
work  independently  of  each  other. 

Part  III  of  the  Act  (dealing  with  the  use  of  machinery) 
applies  to  every  machine  on  land  which  may  cause 
danger  to  life  or  health  while  at  work,  and  which 
is  driven  by  mechanical  or  animal  power. 

(2)  Bread  factories  and  bakeries,  pastry  cooks'  and 
confectionery  businesses  carried  on  with  assistance 
other  than  that  of  the  owner's  wife  and  children 
under  18. 


Feance. — 

Code  of  Labour,  Book 
II,  Sections  1,  64a,  65. 


(o)  General  provisions,  employment  of  women  and 
children,  <bc.:  Works,  factories,  mines,  pits,  quarries, 
yards,  workshops  and  their  dependencies  of  what- 
ever nature,  public  or  private,  lay  or  religious, 
even  if  they  are  of  an  educational  or  charitable 
character.  Homework  with  only  members  of  the 
family  excluded.     (Section  1). 
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]?BANCE — corUd. 


(i)  Women's  employment  after  confinement.  Any 
industrial  or  commercial  establishments  or  their 
dependencies  of  whatever  nature,  public  or  private, 
even  if  they  serve  the  purpose  of  trade  training, 
or  are  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable  institution 
(Section  54a)  ;  and  the  carrying,  hauling  or  pushing 
of  any  kind  of  weight,  in  the  places  named  under  (c) 
below,  except  theatres,  etc.  (Decree  of  1909  am- 
ended 1912.) 

(c)  Hygiene  and  safety.  Factories,  mills,  works,  yards, 
workshops,  laboratories,  kitchens,  cellars  and 
wine  stores,  stores,  shops,  offices,  loading  and 
unloading  operations,  theatres,  circuses  and  other 
shows,  and  their  dependencies  of  whatever  nature, 
public  or  private,  lay  or  religious,  even  if  they  are 
of  an  educational  or  charitable  character.  Home- 
work employing  only  members  of  the  family  ex- 
cluded.    (Section  65.) 


Gebmany. — 

(o)  Industrial  Code. 
(6)  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren Act,  1903. 


Gkeeoe. — 

(1)  Act  of  24  January — 
6  February,  1912. 

(2)  Decree     of     14-27 
August,  1913. 


(a)  Industrial  undertakings  in  general  (no  exact  de- 
finition). Establishments  where  at  least  10  persons 
are  employed. 

(6)  All  industrial  work. 


iTAIiT. — 

•    Act    of    10   November, 
1907. 

Regulations  of  14  June, 
1909. 


(1)  Age  limit  for  children's  employment  and  employ- 
ment of  women  after  confinement.  (a)  JTaotories, 
industrial  concerns  and  workshops  ;  (6)  quarries, 
mines;  (c)  building  work,  &c.;  (d)  transport 
undertakings  ;  (e)  commercial  concerns  and  places 
of  sale  ;    ( / )  restaurants,  &c.  ;   {g)  hotels. 

(2)  Regulation  of  hours,     (a)  to  (c)  above. 

(3)  Sunday  work,     (a)  to  (c)  and  (e)  to  (g)  above. 

(4)  Prohibition  of  night  work,    {a)  to  (c)  and  (e)  above. 
The    Decree    applies    to    "  industrial    factories    and 

workshops  "  which  it  defines  as  all  indoor  estab- 
lishments where  work  such  as  transforming  primi- 
tive substances  into  complete  or  incomplete 
articles,  or  completing  such  articles  when  unfinished 
or  simply  changing  the  substance  or  shape  of  an 
object  is  carried  on  by  machinery  or  handwork 
regardless  of  the  number  and  sex  of  the  workers. 
Some  sections  expressly  apply  to  commercial  firms 
and  stores. 


Industrial  workshops  or  worlixooms,  defined  as  every 
place  where  women  or  children  perform  work  of 
an  industrial  nature  with  the  use  of  machines 
which  are  not  driven  by  the  persons  making  use 
of  them,  and  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
paid  workers  employed.     A  place  where  no  such 
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Italy— con(d. 

machines  are  used  is  deemed  to  be  a  workshop 
or  workroom,  if  more  than  five  persons  are  employed, 
regardless  of  their  sex  or  age.    Institutional  work- 
shops are  included  if  conducted  for  profit  or  if 
actual  manual  labour  preponderates  over  instruc- 
tion and  training  (Section  2  of  the  Regulations). 
The  Act  applies   to   building   works,   quarries   and 
mines,  if  any  women  or  children  are  employed, 
even  if  there  is  no  machinery  and  not  more  than 
five  persons  are  employed  altogether  (Section  2  of 
Begulations). 

Japan. — 

Act  of  28  March,  1911. 
Order  of  2  August,  1916. 
Begulations  of  3  August, 
1916. 

ITactories  where  more  than  15  persons  are  employed, 
or  where  the  work,  from  its  nature,  is  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  health.  Factories  to  which  it  seems 
unnecessary  for  the  Act  to  apply  may  be  exempted 
by  Decree. 

A  list  of  dangerous  trades  is  given  in  the  Regulations 
(Section  3).  The  Order  gives  a  list  of  exempted 
undertakings. 

Mexico. — 

Constitution  of  5  Feb- 
ruary, 1917. 


Employment  of  children.    Any  contract  of  work. 


Netheelasds. — 
Labour  Act  of  1911. 


Safety  Act,  1916. 


Factories  and  workplaces  defined  as  all  places, 
whether  open  or  enclosed,  where  work  is  carried 
on,  in  or  on  behalf  of  some  undertaking,  in  making, 
altering,  repairing,  decorating  or  finishing  any 
articles  or  materials,  or  in  preparing  them  for  sale 
in  any  other  manner ;  or  where,  in  or  on  behalf 
of  any  undertaking,  articles  or  materials  are 
subjected  to  operations  serving  the  same  ends. 
Also  electrical  stations  (Section  2).  Excludes  agri- 
culture and  homework  by  members  of  the  em- 
ployer's household.  Peeling  osiers,  &c.,  flax 
breaking,  &o.,  included.     (Sec.  1). 

Same  definition  but  covering  only  factories  and 
workshops  where  there  is  machinery  and  at  least 
five  persons  are  employed.  It  expressly  covers 
flax  breaking,  &c.,  and  land  drainage  installations. 
(Section  1). 


Norway. — 
Act   of    18   September, 
191,^. 


(1)  Factories  and  works  where  handicrafts  or  other 
industrial  occupations  are  carried  on,  provided 
that  such  works  have  the  character  of  factories, 
or  that  use  is  made  in  them  of  power  other  than 
human  strength,  or  of  steam  boilers  (except  where 
the   motor   is   of  not   more   than  1  h.p.).     Stone 
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Norway — eonld. 

quarries,  chalk  pits  and  stone  hewing  undertakings 
(where  at  least  five  persons  are  regularly  employed). 
Mines,  ore-dressing  works,  smelting  works  and 
other  undertakings  for  the  getting  or  refining  of 
minerals.  Works  -where  explosives  are  manu- 
factured  or  used  in  manufacturing  processes. 

(2)  Works  where  handicrafts  or  other  industrial 
occupations  are  carried  on,  provided  that  at  least 
five  persons  are  regularly  employed,  and  that  such 
persons  are  employed  by  the  occupier  of  the  business 
in  his  workshop,  or  some  other  workplace  not  being 
any  workman's  home.     Ice-cutting  works. 

To  an  extent  which  is  to  be  determined  by  Order 
the  Act  also  applies  to  operations  where  ware- 
housemen and  packers  are  employed  or  where 
workmen  are  employed  on  building  sites,  demoli- 
tion works,  goods  steamers,  &c.,  and  in  the  building 
trades,  water,  gas  and  sewer  works,  bridge  building 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  harbours,  telegraph 
and  telephone  installations,  &c.  The  Act  does 
not  apply  to  temporary  operations  of  so  limited 
a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  brought  under 
organised  management. 

Poland. — 

Parts  formerly  under  Suasian  rule.      No  definition 

available. 
Parts  formerly  under  Austrian  rule.      See  note  as 

regards  the  scope  of  the  Austrian  Industrial  Code 

under  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Parts  formerly  under  Germun  rule.  See  under  Germany. 

POBTUQAL. — 

Decree  of  U  April.  1891. 
Regulations  of  16  March, 
1893,  and  Act  of  22  Jan- 
uary, 1915. 

Industrial  establishments  belonging  to  private  per- 
sons, to  the  State  or  to  administrative  bodies  ; 
trade  schools  or  benevolent  institutions ;  civil 
engineering  works. 

"  Industrial  undertakings "  includes  mines  and 
quarries,  arsenals  and  dockyards,  factories,  work- 
shops and  premises  or  places  in  which  any  kind 
of  industrial  work  is  carried  on.  Homework 
excluded,  provided  there  is  no  machinery  or  in- 
jurious work,  and  only  members  of  the  family 
are  employed. 

Rumania. — 
Handicrafts  Act  of   25 
January,  1912. 

A  long  list  of  handicrafts. 

Serbia  — 

No  definition  available. 

V  2 
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Spain. — 

Acts  of  13  March,  1900, 
and  8  January,  1907. 
Regulations  of  13  No- 
vember, 1900. 


"  Employer  "  is  defined  as  a  person  who  commands- 
personal  services  by  means  of  wages  for  work 
over  which  he  exercises  direction  and  supervision, 
the  State,  provinces  and  municipalities  included. 
(Section  1  of  Regulations). 

"  Workers  "  are  defined  as  all  persons  who  habitually 
execute  manual  work  outside  their  homes  on 
behalf  of  others,  whether  for  a  remuneration  or 
not,  including  apprentices  and  commercial  em- 
ployees. Agricultural  work  is  excluded  and  also 
work  done  iti  domestic  workshops,  i.e.,  where 
only  members  of  one  family  are  employed  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  them  (Regulations,  Sections 
2,  3,  4).  Domestic  workshops  may  be  regulated  if 
machinery  is  used  or  the  work  is  injurious. 

Sections  1  and  9  of  the  Act  relating  to  employment 
of  children  and  of  women  after  confinement  apply 
to  "  any  kind  of  work." 


SWBDBN. — 

(1)  Acts  of  29  June,  1912, 
and  17  June,  1916. 

(2)  Act  of  20  November, 
1909. 


(1)  {a)  Oe7ieral  provisions  relating  to  accidents,  hygiene, 
dkc.  Every  occupation,  industrial  or  otherwise,  in 
which  workpeople  are  employed  on  work  for  an 
employer,  including  the  building  of  houses,  roads 
or  waterworks,  or  any  similar  special  undertaking. 
Excludes  shipping  and  work  undertaken  in  the 
worker's  home  or  elsewhere  under  such  conditions 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  employer's 
responsibility  to  supervise  it.  In  agriculture, 
appHes  only  as  regards  use  of  machinery  (Section  1). 

(6)  Employment  of  women  and  children.  Industrial 
work  carried  on  in  a  workshop  where  at  least 
10  workmen  are  regularly  employed  or  motor 
power  of  at  least  5  h.p.  is  used  ;  or  five  workers, 
together  with  motor  power  of  at  least  3  h.p. 
(Section  15). 

(c)  Hours  of  young  persons.  Mines,  ironworks  and 
factories,  handicrafts  or  other  industrial  work, 
building  operations  (Section  13  as  amended). 

(2)  Night  work  of  women.  Industrial  undertakings 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  mine,  ironworks  or 
factory,  a  trade  or  any  occupation  of  like  nature, 
where  more  than  10  persons  are  employed. 


Switzerland. — 

Act  of  18  June,  1914. 


Factories  defined  as  industrial  undertakings  where 
several  workers  are  employed  away  fron  their 
homes,  either  on  the  premises  of  the  undertaking 
or  in  workshops  annexed  thereto  or  elsewhere,  on 
work  connected  with  the  industrial  working  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  Act  may  be  extended  by  the  Federal  Council 
to  industrial  undertakings  which  are  not  factories 
in  case  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  scope 
of  international  agreements. 

Employments  not  carried  on  in  "  factories "  are 
regulated  by  the  Cantons. 


APPENDIX  III. 

Summary  op  Laws  and  Regulations  Respecting  the  Employment  of  Women  Before  and  After  CnaDBiRTH. 
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Country  ftiid  date  of 
Laws  or  Regulations. 

Scope  of  the  Law. 

Number   of   Weeks   during 
which  Employment  is  Pro- 
hibited before  or  after  Con- 
finement. 

Right  to  Leave  Work  helorv 
Confinement. 

Right  to  Reinstatement 
after  Absence. 

Provision  of  Facihties  for 
Nursing  Mothers. 

United  States  op 

America — 

Connecticut    .... 

iloisarhmttts 

New  York     

Vermont        

4  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after. 

2  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after. 

4  weeks  after. 

2  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after. 

E 

Ari.:  entinb — 

Act   of    14   October, 
1907. 

Factory  or  Workshop.     (§9)          

(In  the  capital  of  the  Repub- 
lic only)  30  days  after. 

The    place    must    be    kept 
open. 

(In  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  only)  15  minutci 
o£E  in  every  2  hours  for 
nursing  mothers  to  feed 
their  infants,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  breaks. 

Beloiom — 
Acts  of  13  December, 
1899,   and   26   May, 
19U:     Codified     by 
Decree    of    28    Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

Work  in  mines,  pits,  quarries  and  yards,  in  works,  factories,  workshops,  restaurants,  public- 
houses,  offices  of  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings,  in  establishments  which  are  classed 
as  dangerous,  unhealthy  or  noxious,  and  establishments  in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  steam  boilers,  or  mechanical  power,  in  docks,  on  quays,  and  in  railway  stations,  in  coimection 
with  transport  by  water  or  land. 

The  Act  applies  to  both  public  and  private  undertakings  even  when  they  serve  the  purpos?  of 
trade  training  or  are  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable  in.stitution. 

4  waeks  after. 

i 

• 

Brazil  (Sao  Paulo). — 
Act  of  29  December, 
1917. 

Factory,  workshops  and  industrial  undertakings  of  any  kind.           

4  weeks  after. 

■ 

British  Empibb— 
Oreat  Britain — 
Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1901. 

Australia — 
New  South  Wales— 
Factories      and 
Shops  Act,  1912. 

Factories  and  workshops  defined  as  all  premises  wherein  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or 
precincts  of  which  any  manual  labour  is  exercised  by  way  o(  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain, 
in  or  incidental  to  the  making,  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing  or  adapting  for  sale 
of  any  article. 

Homework  employing  only  members  of  the  family  is  eicluded. 

Places  (including  laundries,  bakehouses  and  dyeworks)  where  four  or  more  persons  (or  one  or 
more  Chinese)  are  employed,  or  where  steam  or  mechanical  power  is  used. 

4  weeks  after. 
4  weeks  after. 
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Country  and  date  of 
Laws  or  RegulationB. 

S.ope  of  the  Law. 

Number  of  Weeks  during 
which  Employment  is  Pro- 
hibited before  or  after  Con- 
finement. 

Right  to  Leave  Work  before 
Confinement. 

Right  to  Reinstatement 
after  Absenoe. 

Provision  of  Facilities  for 
Nursing  Mothers. 

Bbitish  Empikb— cont. 

Western  Australia — 
Factories        Acts, 
1904  and  1911. 

New  Zealand — 
Factories         Act, 
1908. 

South  Africa — 

Places  (including  bakehouses  and  laundries)  where  6  or  more  persons  (or  one  Asiatic)  are 
employed,  or  where  steam  or  mechanical  p.,wer  is  used. 

Any  building,  office,  or  place  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any  handicraft, 
including  bakehouses  and  laundries,  whether  two  or  more  persons  are  employed  or  not. 

Any  premises  in  which  meohanioal  power  is  used  for  the  purposes  of  preparing  or  making  goods 
for  trade  or  sale,  or  articles  of  food  or  drink  for  sale  for  human  consumption;  and  laundries 
and  dye-works  carried  on  for  gain,  if  three  or  more  persons  are  employed  whole  time ;  also  any 
other  premises  in  which  there  is  carried  on  for  gain  any  manufacture  or  preparation  of  goods 
for  sale  or  transport  if  three  or  more  persons  are  employed  whole  time. 

4  weeks  after. 

4  weeks  after. 

4  weeks  before  and  8  weeks 
after. 

Czechoslovakia.— 
Austrian     Industrial 
Code,  Section  94,  to- 
gether  with  Section 
6  of  the  Sickness  In- 
surance      Act,       as 
amended  in  1917. 

Undertakings  subject  to  the  Industrial  Code  or  carried  on  as  factories.     Also  undertakings, 
works  and  institutions  carried  on  by  the  State,  by  pubUc  or  private  associations,  funds, 
societies  and  companies  whether  of  a  profit-making,  public  utility  or  charitable  character, 
and   mining   undertakings   (pits,   coke   works,   calcining   furnaces   and   blast  furnaces),   and 
agriculture  where  the  worker  lives  outside  the  employer's  household. 

(The  "  Industrial  Code  "  means  the  old  Austrian  Industrial  Code,  which  applied  as  regards 
hours  of  work,   &c.,  to  "  industrial    undertakings    carried  on  as  factories."     There    is    no 
statutory   definition  of  this  expression.     But  from  various  official  instructions  &c.,  it  appears 
that  it  includes  undertakings  having  the  object  of  making  or  decorating  industrial  products 
in  large  quantities,  and  for  this  purpose  employing  a  number  of  workers  in  closed  rooms, 
working  chiefly  by  machinery  and  methods  of  division  of  labour  not  customary  with  handicrafts 
Other  characteristics  of  "  factory  "  work  are  the  comparatively  large  capital  outlay,  the  making 
of  goods  for  stock  and  the  fact  that  the  employer  does  not  himself  take  part  in  the  manufacturing 
process.     Komorzynski,  Vol.  I,  p.  190.) 

6  weeks  after  ;  or  in  mining 
operations   work   may   be 
resumed  after  4  weeks  if 
a    medical    certificate    of 
fitness  is  produced. 

Denmark. — 

(1)  Factory    Act    of 
1913. 

• 

(2)  Bakery     Act    of 
1912. 

(1)  Factories  and  undertakings  conducted  as  factories  together  with  other  concerns  carrying 
on  handicrafts  or  industries  (including  stone  or  lime  quarries,  &c.)  in  which  several  workmen 
are  regularly  and  simultaneously  employed  exclusively  or  principally  in  workshops  or  other 
permanent  workplaces  (Section  1).     (Section  3  implies  that  this  phrase  covers  all  undertakings 
using  mechanical  power,  regardless  of  the  number  of  workers,  and  if  there  is  no  mechanical 
power  where  six  persons  are  employed).     Excludes  undertakings  carried  on  by  the  owner  on 
his  own  account  without  any  assistance  other  than  that  of  wife  and  children. 

Section  4  adds  that  the  Act  covers  all  handicrafts  and  industrial  work  carried  on  for  profit'either 
wholly  or  partly  in  "  middlemen's  workshops "  or  in  "  joint  workshops."     "  Middlemen's 
workshops  "  means  rooms  where  work  is  done  for  persons  who  act  as  middlemen   between 
employers  and  workers.     "  Joint  workshops  "  means  workshops'  rented  in  common  by  several 
persons  who  work  independently  of  each  other. 

(2)  Bread  factories  and  bakeries,   pastrycook  and  confectionery  businesses  carried  on  with 
assistance  other  than  that  of  the  owner's  wife  and  children  under  18. 

(1)  4  weeks  after  unless  a 
medical  certificate  of  fit- 
ness is  produced. 

(2)  4  weeks  after  unless  a 
medical  certificate  of  fit- 
ness is  produced. 

(1)  Where  25  women  are 
employed  a  special  room 
heated  in  cold  weather, 
must  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  nursing  mothers. 
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Country  and  date  of 
Laws  or  Regulations 


Scope  of  the  Law. 


Nunilirr  of  Weeks  during 
which  Employment  is  Pro- 
hibited before  or  after  Con- 
finement, 


Right  to  Leave  Work  before 
Confinemeiit. 


Right  to  Reinstatement 
after  Absence. 


rrovi.xinn  of  Facilities  for 
Nursing  Mothers, 


France. — 

(a)  Code  of  Labour 
Book  I.Seotion  29, 
29  a ;  Book  II, 
Section  1,  64  o-e, 
6.5. 

(6)  Decree  of  28  De- 
cember 


(o)  Any  industrial  or  commercial  eatablishments  or  their  dependencies  of  whatever  nature,    (o)  4  weeks  after, 
public  or  private,  even  if  they  are  of  an  educational  or  charitable  character. 


(6)  Factories,  mills,  works,  yards,  workshops,  laboratories,  kitchens,  cellars  and  wine  stores, 
shops,  oflices,  loading  and  unloading  operations,  and  their  dependencies  of  whatever  nature, 
public  or  private,  lay  or  religious,  even  if  they  are  of  an  educational  or  charitable  character. 


(i)  In  carrying,  hauling  or 
pushing  any  kind  of  weight, 
3  weeks  after. 


Women  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy  may  leave 
work  without  notice. 


The  place  must  be  kept 
open. 

Suspension  of  work  for  8 
consecutive  weeks  before 
or  after  confinement  must 
not  be  held  to  determine 
contract  of  labour. 


Germany. — 

Industrial  Code,  Sec- 
tion 137. 


Greece. — 

Act  of  1912,  and  De- 
crees 14-27,  August, 
1913. 


Industrial  undertakings  in  genenil  (no  exact  definition). 
Establishments  where  at  least  10  persons  are  employed. 


Factories,  industrial  concerns  and  workshops  ;  quarries,  mines ;  building  work,  &c.  ;  transport 
undertakings ;  commercial  concerns  and  places  of  sale  ;  restaurants,  &o.,  hotels. 


8  weeks,  of  which   6  weeks 
must  be  after. 


Women  having  been  con- 
fined within  12  minths 
must  be  allowed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  breaks, 
two  half  hours  every  day 
during  working  hours  in 
order  to  nurse  their  in- 
fants. They  must  ba 
allowed  to  do  this  on  the 
premises.  These  periods 
are  reduced  to  20  minutes, 
if  the  employer  provides 
a  special  room  in  the 
works.  Occupiers  emj>loy- 
ing  more  than  KM)  women 
over  15  may  be  rcf|uirid 
to  provide  nursing  rooms. 


8   weeks   altogether    before 

and  after. 
At  least  4  weeks  must  be 

after. 


Italy. — 

(1)  Act  of  1907,  Re- 
gulations of  14 
.lune,  1909. 


(2)  Act  of  1907  and 
Regulations  of  20 
March,  1908. 
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(1)  Industrial  workshops  or  workrooms,  defined  as  every  place  where  women  orchildren  perform 
work  of  an  industrial  nature  with  the  use  of  machines  which  are  not  driven  by  the  persons 
maldng  use  of  them  and  without  regard  to  the  number  of  paid  workers  employed.  A  place 
where  no  such  machines  are  ussd  is  deemed  to  be  a  workshop  or  workroom,  if  more  than  fi^e 
persons  arc  eraplovcd,  regardless  of  their  sex  oi  age.  Institutional  workshops  are  included 
if  conducted  for  profit  or  if  actual  manual  labour  preponderates  over  instruction  and  training. 
(Section  2  of  the  Regulations.) 

The  Act  applies  to  building  works,  quarries  and  mmea,  if  any  women  or  children  are  employed 
even  if  there  is  no  machinery  and  not  more  than  five  persons  are  employed  (Section  2  of 
Regulations. ) 


(2)  Cultivation  of  rice. 


(1)  1  month  after.  Reduced 
to  3  weeks  if  a  medical 
certificate  of  fitness  is 
produced. 


(2)  In  cleaning  work  (Monda- 
tura)  in  rice  fields :  1 
month  before  and  1  month 

after. 


The    place    must    be    kept 
open. 


(1)  A  special  room  must 
be  provided  in  factories 
for  the  use  of  nursing 
mothers,  or  if  less  than  .00 
women  are  employed,  ar- 
rangements may  be  made 
for  them  to  leave  work  at 
definite  times  in  order 
to  feed  their  infants.  At 
least  1  hour  must  be  allowed 
for  this  purpose  or  J 
hour  if  a  special  room  is 
provided. 

(2)  Nursing  mothers  must 
be  allowed  at  least  i  hour 
for  feeding  their  infants, 
which  must  not  be  de- 
ducted in  reckoning  their 
working  hours. 
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Country  and  date  of 
Laws  or  Regulations. 

Scope  of  the  Law. 

Number  of  Weeks  during 
which  Employment  is  Pro- 
hibited beiore  or  after  Con- 
finement. 

Right  to  Leave  Work  before 
Confinement. 

Right  to  Reinstatement 
after  Absence. 

Provision  of  Facilities  for 
Nursing  Mothers. 

Japan. — 

Act     of     23    March, 
1911. 

Regulations      of      3 
August,  1916. 

Factories  where  more  than  15  persons  are  cmployec^or  where  the  work,  from  its  nature    is 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.     Factories  to  which  it  seems  unnecessa'y  for  the  Act  to  apply 
may  be  exempted  by  Decree. 

5  weeks  after.     Reduced  to 
3  weeks  if  a  medical  certi- 
ficate is  produced. 

Netheulands. — 
Act  of  1911,  Decree 
of  14  February,  1910 

Factories  and  workplaces  defined  as  all  places,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  where  work  is  carried 
on,  in  or  on  behalf  of  some  undertaking,  in  making,  altering,  repairing,  decorating  or  finishint 
any  articles  or  materials,  or  in  preparing  them  for  sale  in  any  other  manner,  or  where,  in  or  on 
behalf  of  any  undertaking,  articles  or  materials  are  subjected  to  operations  serving.-  the  same 
ends.     Also  electrical  stations  (Section  2).     Excludes  agriculture  and  homework  by  members 
of  the  employers '  household.     Peeling  osiers,  &c.,  flax  breaking,  &c.  included.     (Section  1.) 

4  weeks  after. 

(A  Bill  is  before  the  legis- 
lature providing  for  a  rest 
of  8  weeks,  6  of  which  must 
be  after). 

(The  Bill  provides  that 
nursing  mothers  must  be 
given  suitable  opportuni- 
ties for  nursing  their  in- 
fants). 

Norway. — 
Act  of  1915. 

(1)  Factories   and   works   where   handicrafts   or   other   industrial   occupations  are  carried   on, 
provided  that  such  works  have  the  character  of  factories  or  that  use  is  made  in  them  of  power 
other  than  human  strength  or  of  steam  boders  (except  where  the  motor  is  of  not  more  than 
1  h.p.).     Stone  quarries,  chalk  pits  and  stone  hewing  undertakings  (where  at  least  5  persons 
are  regularlv  employed).     Mines,  ore-dressing  works,  smelting  works  and  other  undertakings 
for  the  getting  or  refining  of  minerals.     Works  where  explosives  are  manufactured  or  used  in 
manufacturing  processes. 

(2)  Works  where  handicrafts  or  other  industrial  occupations  are  carried  on.  provided  that  at 
least  5  persons  are  regularly  employed  and  that  such  persons  are  employed  by  the  occupier 
of  the  busuiess  in  his  workshop,  or  some  other  workplace  not  being  any  workman's  home  ; 
ice-cutting  works. 

6  weeks  after. 

A  women  may  leave  without 
notice  in  the  last  4  weeks 
preceding  confinement  on 
production  of  a  medical 
certificate. 

A  women  must  be  reinstated 
if  she  so  requested  before 
she  left  work. 

Women  must  not  be  re- 
fused opportunities  for 
nursing  their  children. 

Poland. — 

Parts  formerly  under 
Austrian  rule. 

Parts  formerly  under 
German  rule. 

See  note  as  regards  the  scope  of  the  Austrian  Industrial  Code,  under  Czeoho-Slovakia 

See  under  Germany...         ....         

2  weeks  before  and  4  weeks 
after. 

8  weeks  of  which  6  must  be 
after. 

(This  rule  will  probably  be 
adopted  in  new  legislation 
for  the  whole  of  Poland). 

PORTTJOAL.  — 

Decree  of  14  April, 
1891,  Act  of  1915. 

Industrial  establishments  belonging  to  private  persons,  to  the  State  or  to  administrative  bodies  ; 

trade  schools  or  benevolent  institutions  civil  engineering  works. 
"  Industrial  undertakings "  includes  mines  and  quarries,  arsenals  and  dockyards,  factories, 

workshops  and  premises  or  places  in  which  any  kind  of  industrial  work  is  carried  on.     Homework 

excluded,  provided  there  is  no  machinery  or  injurious  work,  and  only  members  of  the  family 

are  employed. 

4  weeks  after. 

In  every  factory  where  more 
than  50  women  are  em- 
ployed there  must  be  a 
crdche  satisfying  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be 
prescribed.  Several  fac- 
tories may  have  a  joint 
creche  which  must  not  be 
more  than  300  mitres 
distant  from  any  of  them. 
Nursing  mothers  may  use 
the  ci«che  in  accordance 
with  regulations. 
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Cuintry  and   (Into  nf 
1  awa  or  Kogulatious. 

Scope  of  the  Law. 

Number  of  Weeks  during 
which  Fmploymont  is  Pro- 
hibited bofon-  or  after  Con- 
fine nient. 

Right  to  Leave  Work  before 
Confinement. 

Right  to  Reinstatement 
after  Absence. 

Provision  of  Facilities  for 
Nursing  Mothers. 

RlMAMA.— 

Haniliorafts    Act    of 
2't  .Tanary,   1912. 

.\  long  list  of  Imndirrafts     ...           .  .          ....          

(1  weeks  after. 

The    place    must    be    kept 
open. 

Serria. — (Information 
proviilod  by  Serbian 
(ioviTiiinent.       Date 
of  Ijwv  not  stated). 

4  weeks  after. 

Spain. — 

Act  and  Uei;ulations 
of  litOO  and  Amend- 
ins;  Act  of  1907. 

"  Kmploycr"  is  defined  as  a  person  who  commands  personal  services  by  means  of  wages  for 
work  over  which  he  exerci.ses  direction  and  supervision,  the  State,  provinces,  and  municipalities 
included.     (Section  1  of  regulations.) 

"  Workers  "  arc  defined  as  nil  persons  who  habitually  execute  manual  work  outside  their  homes 
on  behalf  of  others,  whether  for  a  remuneration  or  not,  including  apprentices  and  commercial 
employees.     .Xgricultural  work  is  excluded  and  also  work  done  in  domestic  workshops,  i.f  , 
whore  only  members  of  the  family  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  one  of  them.     (Regula- 
tions, Sections  2,  I!,  1.) 

Section  9  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  after  confinement  applies  to  "  any 
kind  of  work." 

4  weeks  after.  Extended  to 
C  weeks  unless  a  medical 
certificate  of  fitness  is  pro- 
duced. 

All  women  employed  al- 
lowed to  leave  work  in  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy 
in  pursuance  of  a  medical 
certificate. 

The  place  must  be  kept  open. 

For  the  purposes  of  feeding 
infants  nursing  mothers 
must  have  1  hour  otT 
during  working  hours 
granted  in  2  half  hours,  the 
exact  times  being  at  the 
mother's  choice.  Nothing 
must  be  deducted  from 
wages  for  these  breaks. 

SWKDEN. — 

Acts  of  1912  andl916 

Industrial  work  carried  on  in  a  worksho])  where  at  lea.st  10  workmen  are  regularly  emplo_ved 
or  motor  pov.er  of  at  least  ."i  li.p.  is  used  ;  or  5  workers  together  with  motor  power  of  at  least 
3  h.p.     (.<5ection  1.").) 

6  weeks  after  unless  a  medi- 
cal certificate  of  fitness  is 
procured 

A  woman  may  leave  work 
without  notice  2  weeks  be- 
fore her  confinement  in  pur- 
suance of  a  medical  cer- 
tificate. 

Nursing  mothers  must  be 
allowed  the  leisure  neces- 
sary for  feeding  their  in- 
fants. 

SWITZKULAND. 

Act  of  19U. 

Factories  defined  as  industrial  undertakings  where  several  workers  are  employed  away  from 
their  homes  either  on  the  premises  of  the  undertaking  or  in  workshops  annexed  thereto  or 
elsewhere  on  work  connected  with  the  industrial  working  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Act   may  be  extended   by  the  Federal  Council  to  industrial  undertakings  which  are  not 
factories  in  case  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to  cover  the  scope  of  international  agreements. 

(Employments  not  carried  on  in   "  factories  "  arc  regulated  by  the  Cantons.) 

0  weeks  after.  Extended  to 
8  weeks  at  the  women's 
request. 

Pregnant  women  may  leave 
without  notice  and  may 
not  be  dismissed  on  that 
account. 

A  woman  may  not  be  given 
notice  during  her  absence 
or  to  expire  during  it. 
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Compulsory  insurance  ;  con- 
tributions paid,|  by  worker 
and  i  by  employer. 

All  women  workers  between 
15  and  20  years  of  age  pay 
1  lire  p. a.,  and  between  20 
and  50,  2  lire  p. a.,  to  the 
Maternity  Fund.   The  fund 
is  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee   appointed    by    the 
National    Provident    Inva- 
lidity and  Old  Age  Pension 
Fund  for  Workers,  includ-    qq 
ing    one-third    representa-   -J 
tives  of  the  workers.    The 
State  pays   10  lire  of  the 
beneflt  in  each  case.* 

Compulsory    sickness    insur- 
ance ;    contributions    paid 
half  by  employer  and  half 
by  worker. 
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Half  wages.  Sick  funds  may 
also     provide     mid  wives' 
services   and   medical   at- 
tendance. 
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Full  amount  of  the  average 
wage  in  classes,  i.e.,  -50  fl.  ; 
-80  fl.  ;   l-20fl.  ;   l-60fl. 
2-20  fl.  ;   3-00  fl.;  or  4-00 
fl.  a  day. 
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Same  as  Act  of  10  No- 
vember,   1907.      (See 
Appendix  II.) 

Covers  all  employment 
with  a  few  exceptions, 
such    as    persons    re- 
ceiving   high    salaries 
or    with    private    in- 
comes, &c 

Gbkmany. — 
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Preparation  of 
chemical  matches. 

Manufacture  of 
phosphorus 
matches  :  depart- 
ments where  the 
igniting  paste  is 
manu  factured 
and  in  dipping 
and  drying  rooms. 

4 

Mercurial    silvering    of 

mirrors. 
Gilding  and  plating. 

1-3 

Handling  any  dry  substance  or 
compound   containing  lead    in 
excess  of  2  per  cent. 

Preparation  of  white  lead. 

Annealing  of  glass. 

Manufacture,  smelting  and 
finishing  of  lead  and  the  manu- 
facture of  litharge,  red  lead, 
massicot,  white  lead,  and  other 
oxides  of  lead. 
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Any      room      where 
arsenic    is    exposed. 

i 
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Silvering  of  mirrors  by 
mercurial  process. 

Silvering  of  mirrors  by 
mercurial  process. 
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boards    used   in    the    dipping 
house  and  glost-pl/acing  shop ; 
cleaning  of  mangles  ;   cleaning 
of  floors  ;  washing  saggars  with 
a  wash  containing  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  a  soluble  lead 
compound  ;    in  glost  placing, 
except  in  the  placing  of  china, 
furniture,  and  electrical  fittings. 
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Any   room   where   paint,   white 
lead,    &c.,    is   exposed,    unless 

! 

Bkitish  Empiee  : 
Great  Britain — 
(contd.) 

uslraUa  {Western 
Aiistralia    and 
Tasmania. 

ada  (Alberta  and 
Ontario). 
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unless    workers    are 
prevented          from 
taking  food  into  such 
rooms  and  suitable 
drinking    water    is 
provided. 

Silvering  of  mirrors  by 
mercurial  process. 

workers    are    prevented    from 
taking  food  into  such  rooms 
and  suitable  drinking  water  is 
provided. 

Making  of  white  lead,  grinding 
of  paints,  or  articles  containing 
white  lead. 

Painting  works,  with  the  use  of 
white  lead  or  lead  compounds. 

Printing  works:  in  treading  platen 
machines,  type-casting,  stereo- 
typing or  type-setting  machines, 
at  work  with  dry  lead  colours, 
and  on  any  other  work  at  which 
the  operator  cannot  avoid  being 
dirtied  by  lead  colours  already 
ground. 
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zecho-Slovakia 
(The      same      in 
Austria). 
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3 

o 
bO 

1 
1 

Slag  works  :  places  where 
slag  or  ground  slag  is 
brought  in  packed. 

Work  in  which  the  workers 
are  exposed  to  dust  in 
the  grinding  or  sifting  of 
cement,  lime,  chalk,  slag, 
glass,  shells,  or  brass. 

Dry  grinding  and  cutting 
of  metals  and  glass. 

- 

1 

Glass  works  :    where  raw 
material  or  waste  glass 
is  crushed  or  where  liquid 
hydric  fluorine  is  used, 
and  at  the  sand  blast 
apparatus. 

1 

Pregnant  Women  only. 
Silvering,  enamelling  :   in 
galvanising  rooms. 

1 

Manufacture    of    alkaline 
chromates :     operations 
involving  contact  with 
chromates. 

Manufacture  of  chromates. 
Manufacture  of  poisonous 

cyanide  compounds. 
Manufacture  of  oxide  of 

zinc. 
Further  treatment  of  the 

above  for  preparing  them 

for  delivery. 
Preparing,  &c.,  of  chloride 

of  lime. 

Pregnant  Women  only. 
Works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  substances  con- 
taining  basic  zinc  car- 
bonate :    in  workrooms 
where    poisonous    sub- 
stances are  used. 

1 

STHEELANDS 

1 

Switzerland... 

APPENDIX  V(c). 

Reported  Cases  of  Industrial  Poisoning  in  Great  Britain,   1900-1918. 
(The  small  figures  are  those  of  deaths.) 

(1)  MALES. 


Adults. 

YOUNO   Peksons. 

.   — 

1900 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

l'J04. 

1905. 

1906. 

l'J07. 

I'JOS. 

1909. 

— 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

Total 
1900- 
1918. 

1900. 

I'.lOl. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

..         1 
1907. 

1908. 

I90'J. 

— 

1910. 

1911. 

LkaII    IVlISONINO              

SmoltiiiK  of  Mctftls     

Urnss  Works  .   . 

Slux't  l.,cnd  iiud  Ia-.-iiI  I'ipiiig 

ritiiiibiug  and  Sulderiii); 

rriiitiiig           

Kill-  Cutting 

Tinning  and   Enamelling   of 

Iron  Hollow-wan>. 
Enamelling  of  Iron  I'lates   ... 

White  Lead    

Hed  and  Yellow  Lead 
(^liina  and  Earthenware 

Litho  Transfers          

(ilasa  Cutting  and  Polishing 
Klectrio  Aocumulatorg 

Paints  and  Colours    

Coach  Making 

Shi])huilding  ....          

I'so  of  Paint  in  Other  Indus- 
trios. 
Utlior  Processes 

862*"' 
34' 

3 
16 

8 

16' 
37* 

2 

8 

325* 

19 

86* 

6 

i 

31 

51' 
68' 
32- 
48 « 

65 ' 

754*' 
54* 
6' 
15 
19 
22' 
38' 
6 

8 

176« 

14 

55' 

6 

10' 
48' 
54 
62* 
28' 
55 

79' 

529'* 
28 
5 
10 
21' 
18 
18' 
8 

136' 
13 
39* 

8  2 
16' 
41 
63' 
15' 
40' 

48 

501" 
37' 
13 
10 
18 
13- 
19  = 
9 

1 
101' 

6 
39* 

1 

4 
27 
34 
71' 
24' 
43' 

31 

474" 
33 » 

9' 

7 

15* 
15 
14' 

6 

1 
109 
11 
38* 

29 
29 
46' 
46 
25  » 

41* 

193 '■< 
24' 

5» 

9 

20' 
16' 
10 
11' 

1 
89' 
10 
34* 

1 

3 
27' 
,54' 
55' 
32- 
41' 

51' 

531*-' 
38' 
11 

7 

16' 
16' 
15 

8 

3 
105' 

6 
46' 

4' 
25 
33 
84' 
26' 
32  » 

56' 

475'" 
28' 

9' 

6 

18' 
23* 

9 
11 

5 
67 

7 
52  « 

o 

4 
20 
33' 
68  » 
22' 
45' 

46' 

536" 
70' 

6 
13 
25 
28' 

8' 

9 

5 
78' 
12 
51 '« 

3' 

24' 

25 

68' 

15 

37' 

59' 

485" 

66* 

4 

9' 

24 

21' 

7 

14 

3 
29' 
10 
28* 

1 

3' 
26' 
39' 
94 « 
27' 
36 

44' 

1  Tinning  of  lletals. 
J    Vitreous  Enamelling. 
Red  Lead. 

Coach  and  Car  Painting 

445" 
34* 

5 

4 
25' 
33' 

8' 
13 

15 
33' 
10 
39' 

30 
17' 
69  « 
21' 
48 » 

41' 

5'J4" 
48' 
9' 
12 
35' 
31' 
16' 
9 

17' 
40' 
13' 
455 

5 
24' 
21 

1045 
36" 
52' 

77' 

511*' 
56' 

4 

6 
335 
33 

9 
14» 

5 
.>2 

'3 
40" 

1' 
37' 
IS 
81' 
34' 
43' 

72' 

465" 
26' 

9 

7 
29' 
21 
12 

9 

9 
24' 

7 
39" 

3' 
44 

22' 
71' 
31' 
45' 

57' 

415" 
36' 

6 

4' 
24' 
23' 

7' 

7 

10 

27' 

6 

19' 

3' 
40 
21 
.-.6* 
31' 
35 

60' 

354" 
47' 

3 

17' 
27 » 

2 

.) 

5' 
36 

8 
12* 

63 

12 

.39' 

18' 

16' 

47' 

313" 
39' 

3 

3 
11 
12 

7' 

5 

16' 
15 
15 « 

1 
44 
16 
33 
25' 
18 

48 » 

360 '» 
46' 

2 ' 

3 
28 

4' 

4' 

1 
15 
12 

8' 

21» 

8 
20' 
16 
16' 

56* 

123" 

15' 

1 

22' 
6' 

1 
1 

0 
5* 

1 
16 

1 
12' 

9  = 
12 

19' 

9,120««» 
7.^)0 ' « 
1I0» 
144' 
408" 
.378" 
241 '« 
141  = 

104' 

1,427'* 

184' 

690""' 
17 

60 ' ' 
592 ' " 
529 ' 
1,164" 
488 » ' 
687  '  » 

997*' 

21* 

1' 

}: 

9 

1 

■> 

1' 
3 

18 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

I 

1 

0 

14' 

4 

1 

1 

01 

3 
1 

11 

1 

4 
3 

1 

9 

•> 

•> 

I 

1 
1 

0 

13 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

8 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

0 

9' 

1 
5 

1 

2' 

4 

1 
1 

0 

1       Tinning  of  Metal.s. 
J    Vitreous  Enamelling, 
Red  Lead. 

Coach  and  Car  Painting. 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

21 

1 
1 

Mkikthv   Poisonino    .... 

Haioiiictcrs  &  Thermometers 
Kiinicis  &  l'\-lt  Hat  Workers 
Dther  Industries         

7 

1 

6 

14 

6 

8 

7 
1 
1 
5 

7 
3 

4 

3 
1 

.> 

8 
1 
3 
4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 
2 

7 
2 

2 

3 

8 
1 
4 
3 

10' 
2 

4 
4' 

12 

2 

3 

7 

15 
3 
5 

7 

13 
2 

3 

8 

9 
3 
0 

4 

5 
3 

10 
10 

5 
3 

7 
3 
3 
1 

155' 
36 
32 
87' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Piio.sriKiiivs  Poisonino 

1 

3 

1* 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3' 

1 

2 

3 

17* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

AKJiiiMC  Poisoning     

PaiiiU,  Colours  and  Extrac- 
tion of  .Arsenic. 
Other  Industries        

15* 
15* 

12' 
3 

9' 

4 
4 

5 
3 

■> 

5 
3 

2 

1 
1 

5 
2 

3 

7' 
3 

4  = 

19' 
13' 

6 

3 
3 

6 
4 

2 

8' 
5 

3' 

5 
5 

6 

1 

5 

2 ' 
2 ' 

;i 
1 

— 

27' 
27' 

3» 
3» 

136" 
46' 

"JO" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 
1 

1 
1 

— 

— 

— 

Anthh.vx            

Wool  Sorting 

Wool  Combing            

Horsehair 

Hides  and  Skins        

Other  Industries        

24  6 
7» 

5> 
9« 
3' 

35  • 
3  = 
2' 
6' 

20* 
4 

34" 
3' 
7» 
8' 

11* 
5 

36"' 

5' 

9* 

3' 
12' 

7« 

44 » 
2 

7' 
10" 
18* 

7» 

45" 
3' 

22' 
2 

17» 
1' 

49" 

|l6* 

J 
6« 
16* 
11' 

40* 

14* 

9' 

12' 

5' 

37' 

15* 

4 

12' 
6' 

48' 

23' 

5' 

18« 

.11 

39  « 

IS' 

6' 

13' 

2' 

52" 

25' 

7    • 
19 
1 

38  » 

26 « 

5 
6 

1 

57' 

32' 

4' 

19  = 

2 

43 « 

21' 

1 

15' 

6 

41  s 

20' 

1 

17* 

3' 

66" 

43  • 

9* 

12' 

2 

57  » 
36  » 

17 
4' 

41' 

27' 

1' 
12' 

1 

826  "« 
386"*! 

9220 
275** 

73'" 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 

— 

2' 

2' 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3' 
V    3' 

— 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Toxic  Jaundice          





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

76'- 

45 » 

7« 

128" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Grand  Totals 

909" 

818" 

575  =  « 

549" 

526" 

549" 

589" 

627  »♦ 

599" 

544" 

500" 

666 '5 

569*' 

541'* 

469' 

406'" 

466' 

396' 

184" 

10,382""' 

25* 

19 

6 

16* 

12 

10 

16' 

9 

14' 

5 

8            3> 

APPENDIX   V(r). 

Repoktkd  Cases  ok  Industrial   Poisoning  in  CJreat   Britain,   1900-191  R. 
(The  snuill  ligures  are  those  of  deaths.) 

(1)  MALES. 


To  follow  107  (a). 


Adults. 


I'.IOT. 


I'JIKS. 


llHIlt. 


lillO. 


I'.in. 


101: 


lUKl. 


I'.tU. 


unru 


lUUi. 


1017. 


lois. 


Total 
lOIH)- 
101 S. 


47.')  5' 

"o' 

() 

18  = 
2:1 » 

9 
II 


07 

7 

62  « 
.» 

4 

21) 

:!.■?' 

22' 

4r>  = 

4(5- 


4  = 


40 « 

14' 

9> 
12  ^ 


527' 


mm*' 

70" 

« 

8- 
0 


78 
12 

r.i'" 
3' 

24' 
2d 
{"18 » 
1.-) 

;i7» 
r.o ' 


50 


10' 
13' 


37' 

15' 

4 
12' 


599' 


485" 

0(i  = 

4 

0- 

24 

21' 

7 

14 

3 
29' 
10 
28* 

1 

3> 
2lP 
39 " 
94 1 
27' 
36 

8 
I 
4 
3 


48" 

23' 

5- 
18" 


544' 


'Hnning  of  Metals. 
Vitreous  Enamclliii!!;. 
Kcd  Lead. 


Coach  and  Car  Painting, 


445' 
34  » 

5 

4 
25' 
33' 

8' 
13 

15 
33' 
10 
39' 


30 

17' 

09" 

48' 

41 » 


10' 


39  » 

IS' 

6' 
13' 

2» 


500' 


594" 
48' 
9' 
12 
35 " 
31- 

9 

17' 
40" 
13' 

m- 


24' 
21 

104'' 
3(i" 
52' 

77' 


12 


52° 

25 » 

7   ■ 
19 
1 


666* 


511*' 
50' 

4 

0 
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APPENDIX  V  {(■)— continued. 

Reportki)  Cases  of  Industrial  Poisoning  in  Great  Britain,  1900-1918. 
(The  small  iiguics  urc  those  of  deaths.) 

(2)  FEMALES. 
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APPENDIX  V  {r)—cuntiniied. 

Reported  Cases  of  Industrial  Poisoning  in  Great  Britain,  1900-1918. 
(The  small  ligiu'cs  arc  those  of  deaths.) 

(2)  FEMALES. 
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Ycmng  Persons  under  16. 

Making    or    fiaiishing    of 

brichs  or  tiles. 
Making   and   finishing   of 

salt. 

: 

Dry  poliahirm  of  iron, 
brass  or  liorn. 

Scming  and  polisMng  of 
marble. 

Nails  (grinding  tools  and 
turning  atonos). 

Sortuig  and  manipulating 
of  rags. 

Cutting,  grinding  and  gar- 
netting  of  rags. 

I'dlisliing,  sandpapering  on 
niiu'liines  in  shoe  fac- 
tories. 

Sandpapering  wood  by 
machinery. 

YMnq  Persons  under  16. 

Dry  grinding  in  the  metal 
trade. 

Boys  under  16. 

Certain  stone-mtting  pro- 
cesses. 

DyeiiHi  of  akina. 
Handling    and    barrelling 

oxide  of  iron. 
i'roparation  and  glossing  of 

sicina  and  leather. 
Tar  (dipping  of  iron  pipes 

and  wooden  bloeks). 
Vaniialiiiiij    metal    dried    in 

ovens. 

1 

Qirls  under  17, 
Boys  under  10. 

Bronzing  with  bronze  pow- 
der in  printing  works. 

1 
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South  Aj'rica 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


A.    LEAD. 

(i 

). — Summaries  of  Regulations  . 

U<1<-'ECTING   THE   MANUFACTURE    OF 

White  Lead,  Oxim:s  of  TjF.ad, 

&C. 

Periodical  Medical 

Mechanical  Exhaust 

WilahiriL'' 

Ac.Hiniinotlii  ticm 

and  Balhi. 

Cloakrooms  and 

Cleaning 

Construction  of  Works 

General  Ventilation 

Other  Provision>  of 

C'oiintiy  ami  Scopp. 

Examination. 

Ventilation. 

Mealrooms. 

Protective  Clotliing. 

of  Workplaces. 

and  Workrooms. 

and  Lighting. 

Special  Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(■1) 

(5) 

(6) 

{-) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

AMERICA. 

Illinois      (Acts      of 

Once     a     month     by 

Adequate   devices   for 

Lavatory    with    soap. 

Cloakroom  ;   with  sepa- 

Working clothes.  Res- 

Floor to  be  washed  at 

F1do-s   to   be   smooth 

Material  to  be  damped 

1!U1,  1).  3;W). 

competent     licensed 

carrying  o£f   poison- 

towels, &c.,  provided 
by  emplovor. 
Shower    bath     in    the 

ration     of     out-door 

pirators      also       for 

least  once  a  day. 

and  hard. 

in  certain  casts. 

physician,  chosen  by 

ous  fumes  and  dust. 

and  working  clothes. 

dusty  processes. 

No    refuse   of   a   dan- 

Summary   of    Regula- 

Sucjar of  Lend,   While 

employer.     The 

Suitable  provision  for 

gerous    character   to 

tions  to  be  posted  up. 

Lcii/,     Lead    Chro- 

physician        reports 

lavatory. 

workers  to  take  meals 

be  allowed  to  accu- 

male. Litharge,  Red 

cases    of     industrial 

not     in     the     work- 

mulate. 

Lead,  d-cLend  and 

disease  direct  to  the 

rooms. 

Xine  ■iiHeltiiig. 

Board  of  Health. 

New  JiiKSEv  (Acts  of 

Once     a     month     by 

Exhaust  draught,   for 

Lavatory    witli 

soap. 

Cloaluooni.  witli  sepa- 

Overalls.   Respirators 

Floors  to   be  cleaned 

Floors   to   permit   an 

Workrooms  to  be  ade- 

Summary   of    Regula- 

1!>14.    chap.     162)  ; 

licensed      physician. 

various  processes. 

towels,   nail-li 

rushes. 

ration     of     out -door 

also  for    dusty   pro- 

daily by  wet  method 

easy  removal  of  dust 

quately  lighted   and 

tions  to  be  posted  up. 

Ohio   (General   Code, 

chosen         by       the 

kc,      provide 

d      bv 

and  working  clothes. 

cesses. 

or  vacuum. 

by  wet  methods. 

ventilated. 

Ten    minutts       before 

101.!,    sec.     6330); 

employer.        Health 

employer. 

TowlI'^ 

Mealruom. 

Overalls  to  be  washed 

lunch,  and  again  be- 

Pennsvlvania   (Acts 

Register,  available  at 

renewed    at    llcast    3 

once  a  week. 

fore  work  finishes,  to 

"f  l!tl3,  No.851). 

all  times  to  the  In- 
spector. 

times  a  week. 
Shower    baths 

to    be 

be  allowed   for  wash- 
ing. 

^Vhile  Lead.  Red  Lead, 

used  at  least  (fwice  a 

Litharge,    Sugar    of 

week. 

Lead,     Arsenate    of 

Lead,     Lend    Chro- 

mate.  Lead  Sulphate, 

d-c.     (1) 

Mis-souRi     (Acts     of 

Once  a  month   by   a 

Adequate  devices  for 

Lavatory  with 

:owels. 

Cloakroom  ;  with  sepa- 

Working           clothes. 

Floors   to   be   washed 

Floors  to   be   smooth 

Materials  to  be  damped 

1913,  p.  403). 

competent     licensed 

carrying  off   poison- 

soap,   &c.,    pi 

ovided 

ration     of     out-door 

Respirators  also   for 

at  least  once  a  day. 

and  hard. 

in  certain  cases. 

and  reputable  physi- 

ous fumes  and  dust. 

by  employer. 

and  working  clothes. 

dusty  processes. 

Dangerous  refuse  not 

Summary    of    Regula- 

Ah;/ process  in  which 

cian,  chosen  by  the 

Shower  baths. 

Suitable  provision  for 

to     be     allowed     to 

tions  to  be  posted  up. 

Lead  is  handled  or 

employer.     The 

workers  to  take  their 

accumulate. 

used  iiiuler  harmful 

physician        reports 

meals    not    in     the 

conditions. 

cases    of    industrial 
disease  direct  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

workroom. 

BELGIUM. 

(Order  under  Act   of 

Every       month      by 

Exhaust  ventilation  for 

Lavatory,   with 

soap, 

Cloakroom,  with  sepa- 

Working   suits   to    be 

Floor,   apparatus  and 

Floors  waterproof  and 

Workrooms      to      be 

Lead  materials  not  to 

1899:  5  November, 

approved       medical 

lead  melting,  clean- 

towel,  nail   b 

■ushes. 

rate     pegs    for    out- 

washed once  a  week. 

utensils  to  be  cleaned 

smooth.       Construc- 

roomy and  well  ven- 

be touched  by  hand. 

1910). 

man,  chosen  by  the 

ing      and      crushing 

&c.,      provide 

d     by 

door     and    working 

daily    with    a    hose. 

tion    firm    so    as   to 

tilated       and      illu- 

Ovens not   to  be  en- 

employer   and     ap- 

machines, and  other 

employer. 

clothes. 

Ever)'    week    walls. 

avoid  vibrations. 

minated  by  dayhght. 

tered      until      venti- 

White Lead,  Lead  Ox- 

proved by  the  Mini- 

processes.    Enclosed 

Shower    baths 

to   be 

Slealroom. 

timber  work,  &c.,  to 

lated. 

ides,     Lead     Chro- 

ster.  Health  Register, 

apparatus    in    some 

taken  every  ei 

■ening. 

be  washed.   Rubbish, 

Regulations      to       be 

mates.     (2) 

available  at  all  times 

oases. 

&c.,  from  lead  melt- 

posted up. 

to  the  Inspector. 

' 

ing    to    be    removed 
without  dust. 

(1)  The  rules  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  practically  identical  with  thosf  of  New  Jersey.       The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  has  issued  rulings  regulating  employment  on  lead  and  lead  compounds.    These 

rulings  cover  such  points  as  respirators,  exhaust  systems,  etc. 

(2)  Male  young  persons  under  16  and  female  young  persons  under  21  are  excluded  from  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  massicot  and  red  lead. 
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A.    LEAD. 


APPENDIX    Vll— continued. 
(i). — Summaries  of  Regulations  Affecting  the  Manufacture  of  White  liEAD,  Oxides  of  Lead,  &c. — continued. 


Country  ami  Scopo 
(1) 


Perioilioal  Medical 
Examination. 

(2) 


Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 


Washing 

Aooommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 


Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

(5) 


Protective  Clothing. 
(6) 


Cleaning  of 
Workplaces. 

(7). 


Oonatruotion  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

(8) 


General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

(9) 


BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Great  Buitain. 

(Special  rules  under 
Acts  of  1891  and 
1895). 

White  Lead  aiid  Lead 
Compounds.     (3) 


(Regulations  underAct 
of  lOiU  :  12  August, 
1911.) 

Lead  Smelting,  Red 
and  Orange  Lead, 
Litharge.     (4) 


FRANCE. 

(Decree  under  the 
Labour  Code,  1 
October,  1913). 

Melallurgy  ;  Manu- 
facture of  Alloys, 
Oxides,  Lead  Salia 
and  Colours.  (5) 


Once  a  week  by  the 
appointed  surgeon 
appointed  by  em 
ployer  subject  to  ap 
proTal  of  Chief  In 
spector  of  Factories, 
Health  Register, 

available  at  all  times 
to  the  Inspector. 

C!ertificate  of  fitness 
to  be  procured  from 
the  surgeon  within  a 
week  of  beginning 
work  in  a  load  pro- 
cess. 


Exhaust  draught  for 
packing  and  deposit- 
ing white  lead,  unless 
covered. 


Lavatory,  with  soap, 
towels,  nail-brushes, 
&o.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer. Towels  to  be 
renewed  after  every 
meal. 

Baths  to  be  used  by 
each  worker  ones  a 
week. 


Cloakroom,  with  sepa- 
ration of  out-door 
and  working  clothes. 

Mealroom. 


Once  a  month  by  the 
certifying  f  actoiy  sur- 
geon, appointed  by 
Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories.  Health 
Register,  available 
at  all  times  to  the 
Inspector. 


Every  3  months  at 
least  by  a  medical 
man,  appointed  by 
the  employer.  Health 
Register,  available  at 
all  times  to  the  In- 
spector. 

CertifioCite  of  fitness 
must  be  procured 
from  the  medical 
man  before  begin- 
ning to  work  in  the 
trades  affected. 


Exhaust  draught  over 
all  lead  material  un- 
less damp  or  enclosed. 
Also  for  vapours. 


Lavatory,  with  soap, 
towels,  nail-brusheB, 
&o.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer. 

Baths,  unless  the  lava- 
tories are  so  arranged 
that  a  warm  douche 
for  face,  neck  and 
arms  can  be  taken. 


Suitable  places  for 
clothing  and  for 
overalls,  separate. 

Mealroom  to  be  pro- 
vided unless  works 
are  closed  during 
meal  times. 


Exhaust  draught  for 
various  lead  pro- 
cesses, or  enclosed 
apparatus. 


Lavatory,  with  soap, 
towels,  &c.,  provided 
by  employer.  Towels 
to  be  renewed  once 
a  week. 

Baths  to  be  used  by 
workers  once  a  week, 
and  by  workers  in 
certain  processes 
every  day. 


Cloakrooms,  with 

separation  of  out- 
door and  working 
clothes. 

Meals  prohibited  in 
the  workrooms,  but 
no  mealroom  pre- 
scribed. 


Respirators,  overalls, 
head-coverings ;  to 
be  washed  or  re- 
newed every  week. 


Floor    to    be 
daily      after 
damped. 


cleaned 
being 


Plans  of  new  works 
must  be  submitted 
to  Chief  Inspector. 
Floors  in  certain 
processes  must  be 
cement,  or  covered 
with  sheet  lead.  Cor- 
ro.'fion  trays  of  im- 
pervious material. 


Respirators  for  certain 
processes  and  in 
certain  circumstances. 
Overalls   for   certain 


Overalls,  waterproof 
gloves  and  re- 
spirators for  certain 
processes. 


Tables,  floor  and  walls 
to  be  washed  once  a 
week. 


Floors  to  be  watertight 
and  slope  to  a  water- 
tight sump. 


Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(10) 


No  person  to  draw 
Dutch  stoves  on 
more  than  two  days 
in  any  week. 

Materials  to  be  damped 
in  certain  cases. 

Details  respecting  con- 
struction of  stoves, 
and  temperature  at 
which  they  may  be 
entered. 

Ten  minutes  before 
each  meal,  and  at 
end  of  day's  work 
allowed  to  each  per- 
son for  washing. 


Floors  and  materials 
to  be  damped  in 
certain  cases. 

Ovens  not  to  be  entered 
until  ventilated. 

No  person  to  remain 
more  than  3  hours 
in  a  dry  flue  or  con- 
densing chamber. 


Materials  to  be  damped 

in  certain  cases. 
Lead   compounds    not 

to  be  touched  by  the 

bare  hand. 
Regulations      to      be 

posted  up. 


(3)  No  woman  may  be  employed  in  the  white  beds,  rollers,  wash-becks,  or  stoves,  or  in  any  place  where  dry  white  lead  is  packed,  or  in  other  work  exposing  her  to  white  lead  dust. 

ployed  in  the  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  is  carried  on  the  process  of  making  white  lead. 

(4)  No  young  person  under  16  and  no  woman  may  be  employed  in  any  lead  process. 

(5)  Women  and  boys  under  18  are  excluded  altogether  from  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  the  oxides. 


No  young  person  under  18  may  be  em- 


But  the  trades  from  which  they  are  ercluded  would  not  necessarily  cover  all  those  coming  under  this  Decree. 
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A.    LEAD. 


APPENDIX    YIL^^ntinued. 
(1). — Summaries  of  Regulations  Affecting  the  Manufacture  of  White  Lead,  Oxides  of  Le.\d,  kc— continued. 


Country  and  Scope. 
(1) 

Periodical  Medical 
Examination. 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mcalrooms. 

(5) 

Protective  Clothing. 
(6) 

Cleaning 
of  Work|)lace3. 

(7) 

Construction  of  Works       General  Ventilation 
and  Workrooms.       i          and  Lightinu'. 

(8)                                      (9) 

Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(1(1) 

GERMANY. 

(Regulations       under 
the  Industrial  Code, 
26  May,  1903). 

White  Lead,  Chromaie 
of   Lead,   Massicot, 
Red  Lead,   di-c.  (;«>( 
applying      to     lead 
tmelting).     (6) 

Twice    a    month    by 
approved       medical 
man,  chosen  by  em- 
ployer  and    notified 
to  the  inspecting  au- 
thority.           Health 
Register,  available  at 
all   times  to  the  In- 
spector. 

The     penetration     of 
lead  dust  and  fumes 
into  workrooms  must 
be  prevented  by  suit- 
able apparatus.    Ex- 
haust ventilation  for 
lead   melting  pots — 
also  for  drying,  sift- 
ing and  packing. 

Lavatory  with  soap, 
towels,  &o.,  provided 
by  employer. 

Baths  every  d»y  for 
workers  emplo)  ed  in 
emptying  the  o  xidis- 
ing  chambers  and 
twice  a  week  for 
other  lead  workers. 

Cloakroom ;  with  sepa- 
ration of  out-door 
and  working  clothes. 

Mealroom 

Working  suits  and 
head  coverings.  Also 
respirators  for  dusty 
work. 

Floors  must  be  washed 
daily,  unless  always 
in  a  wet  state. 

Workrooms    must    be 
roomy     and      floors 
must    be    firm    and 
washable.          Walls 
must  be  smooth  and 
washable     or     lime- 
washed.      The  plans 
of  new   works   must 
be  approved  by  In- 
specting authorities. 

Workroom'!  must  be 
well  ventilated. 

Stoves   not   to   bo  en- 
tend  until  ventilated, 
and      cooled.       Lead 
materials    not    to    be 
touched       by      hand 
unless      hands      are 
greased. 

NETHERLANDS. 

(Regulation  under  the 
Safety      Act ;      21 
August,  1916,  Class 
A.  1). 

White  Lead,  Sugar  of 
Lead,    Lead  Oxide, 
Red  Lead,  Chromate, 
d,c     (7) 

Suitable  means  to  be 
provided  for  drawing 
oS  gases  and  fumes 
and  dust. 

Lavatory  with  soap, 
towels,  nail-brushes, 
&c.,  to  be  provided 
by  employer. 

Baths  for  workers  who 
need  to  wash  more 
than  head  and  hands 

Cloakroom  ;  with  sepa- 
ration of  out-door 
and  working  clothes. 

Mealroom. 

Overalls  and  head- 
coverings  to  be  re- 
newed at  least  once 
a  week. 

Floors  to  be  washed 
once  a  week  or  more 
often  if  necessary. 

Refuse  to  be  removed 
speedily  and  in  a 
suitable  manner. 

Air-space  at  least  20 
cub.  m.  for  each  wor- 
ker. 

Floors  to  be  washable. 

Proper  ventilation  re- 
quired and  also  suffi- 
cient lighting. 

Sufficient     time  to  be 
allowed  for  wa'ihing 

(6)  Women  may  not  be  employed  in  any  work  exposdng  them  to  lead  dust  or  fumes.     Young  persons  under  16  excluded  from  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  colours  and  other  chemical  compounds  of  lead.     Young 

persona  under  18  excluded  from  certain  processes. 

(7)  Women  and  young  persons  under  18  are  excluded  by  the  Decree  6  Decembei,  1911,  from  these  trades. 


(7858) 


A.— LEAD. 


APPENDIX   \Il.— continued. 
(ii)  Summaries  of  Regulations  affecting  the  Manufacture  of  Earthenware  and  China. 


149  (iv). 


Country  and  Scope. 

Periodical  Medical 
Examination. 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mcalrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

Construction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(HI) 

AMERICA. 

1 

Illinois  (1), 



New  Jkksby  (2), 

MissouKi  (3). 

. 

BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

Qrbat  Britain. 

(Rpgulations  under  the 

Once  a  month  by  the 

Efficient           exhaust 

Lavatory,   with   soap. 

Separate  cupboards  for 

Overalls,  aprons,  head- 

Frequent        collection 

Floors  in  certain  places 

Thorough    ventilation 

Raw    lead    comijounds- 

Factory  Act,  2  Jan., 

certifying        surgeon 

draught   or   enclosed 

towels       and       nail- 

outdoor clothing  and 

coverings. 

and  daily  removal  of 

must  be  impervious. 

prescribed    with    de- 

to be  handled  damp. 

I9I3.)     (4) 

appointed      by      the 

machines  for  a  num- 

brushes,    &c.,     pro- 

working costumes. 

Respirators     also     for 

all  waste  material  in 

Work     benches     for 

tails  as  to  direction. 

Samples  of  glaze  may 

Chief           Inspector. 

ber    of    dusty    pro- 

vided   by    employer. 

Mealrooms    and    suit- 

certain processes. 

lead    processes     and 

lead  to  be  impervious. 

position  of  inlets,  &c. 

be  taken  at  any  time 

Health  Register  avail- 

cesses. 

Towels  to  be  washed 

able  places  for  keep- 

Waterproof     overalls. 

potters'  shops. 

In  dipping  house  walls 

Dipping     house     and 

by  the  Insi)ector. 

able  at  all  times  to 

or  renewed  daily. 

ing  food  brought  by 

&c.,    to    be   sponged 

Daily  cleaning   by  an 

to  be  tiled  in  parts. 

ware  cleaning  rooms 

Hours  reduced  in  cer- 

the Inspector. 

• 

In  some  processes  ar- 
rangements for  rins- 
ing the  fingers  when 
at  work  also  required. 

workers. 

over  daily,  and  other 
overalls    and    head- 
coverings       to        be 
washed    or    renewed 
once  a  week. 

adult  male  worker  of 
floors  and  windows 
in  lead  processes, 
also  of  tiled  parts  of 
dipping  house,  tubs, 
&c.,  by  a  moist 
method. 

Washing  by  an  adult 
male  of  boards  on 
which  dipped  ware 
has  been  placed  after 
each  using. 

Hoods  in  aerographing 
process  to  be  cleaned 
daily  by  a  wet  pro- 
cess. 

Special  method  of 
cleaning  lithographic 
transfer  making  ma- 
chines. 

to  be  well  lighted. 

tain  lead  processes. 

Affixing  of  regulations 
in  all  shops  com- 
pulsory. 

Appointment  by  em- 
ployers of  special  per- 
son to  secure  obser- 
vance of  Regulations. 

Ten  minutes  to  be 
allowed  before  each 
meal  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  work  for 
washing. 

FRANCE  (5). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NETHERLANDS. 

(Regulations  under  the 

Women  in  certain  lead 

Suitable  means  to  be 

Lavatory,   with   soap. 

Cloakrooms    for    out- 

Overalls prescribed    .... 

Floors  to  be  washed  at 

Minimum     air     space 

Proper  ventilation  and 

Sufficient    time    to    be- 

Labour  Act,  6  Dec, 

processes     must     be 

provided  for  drawing 

towels,   nail-brushes. 

door  clothes. 

least  once  a  week. 

prescribed  10  cub.  m. 

sufficient  lighting  re- 

allowed for  washing. 

1911  ;    and  Regula- 

examined    once     in 

off  gases,  fumes  and 

&c.,     provided      by 

Dressing    rooms    with 

Refuse  to  be  removed 

Floors  to  be  washable. 

quired. 

tions      under      the 

three     months     by 

dust. 

employer. 

lockers    to    be    pro- 

speedily   and    in    a 

Safety  Act,  21  Aue., 

medical     officer     or 

Baths      for      workers 

vided. 

suitable  manner. 

1916.  Class  L.)    (4) 

practitioner  nomina- 
ted by  the  Minister. 
Health  Register  avail- 
able at  all  times  to 
the  Inspector. 

who    need    to    wash 
more  than  head  and 
hands. 

Mealrooms. 

' 

(1)  The  provisions  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  lead  is  manipulated.  (2)  The  provisions  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  lead  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  etc. 

(3)  The  provisions  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  lead  is  handled.  (4)  Women  and  young  persons  are  excluded  from  a  number  of  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.    See  Table  Va,  pp.  91,95_ 

(5)  The  Regulations  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  the  manufacture  or  decoration  of  pottery,  etc. 

(7658) 
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APPP:NDIX    YU— continued. 
(iii)  Summaries  of  Regulations  affecting  the  Manufacture  of  Electric  Accumulators. 


149  (v 


Country  and  Soupo. 
(1) 

Poritnlio  il   McMlit-'iil 

Examination. 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

Wasliing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 

CloaUrooins  and 
Mealr<Knns. 

Protective  Clothing. 

Cleaning 

of  WorkplftiTs. 

(7) 

Construction  of  Works 

and  Workrooms. 

(8) 

General  Ventilation 

and  Lighting. 

(9) 

Other  Provisions  of 

Special   Interest. 

(10) 

AMERICA. 
Illinois.     (1) 

' 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

QaBAT  Britain. 

(Rogulationa       uiulor 
tlio  FaoUuy  Ait,  21 
Novombor,  1903.) 

Manufncliire   of  Khc- 
trie  Acciiinidatora.  {'2) 

Onco  a  niiinth  liy  tlio 
nppuiiitod      auiyt'tin, 
approved     by    Chief 
luHpt'otor     of     Fac- 
toricH. 

lleiiltli  RoKistor.  avail- 
able at  all   limes  to 
the  [nspeotor. 

Exhaust    draught    for 
various  processes. 

Lavatory    with    soap, 
towels,    nail-brushes, 
&c.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer 

Towels  changed  every 
'lay. 

liaths  for  workers  in 
certain  processes. 

Cloakroom,  with  sepa- 
ration of  outdoor  and 
working  cli>tlics. 

Place     for    deiiositing 
food       brought      by 
workers. 

Mealrooni,    unless   the 
factory  is  closed  dur- 
ing nu-al  hours. 

Overalls  for  certain 
processes  to  be  pro- 
viilcd  by  cMiploycr 
and  washed  or  re- 
newed once  ft  week. 

1 

Floors     and     bcnclies 
to      ho      thoriuighly 
cleanseii  ilaily. 

Minimum  air  space  of 
500  cub.  ft.  per 
person  in  certain 
[)rocesses. 

Floors  and  benches  in 
certain  cases  to  bo 
impurvious. 

Rooms        in        which 
plates  aro  formed  to 
bo          capable          of 
through  ventilation. 

Floors  to  be  kept  wet 
in  certain  processes. 

Ten  niiiuitcs  at  leost 
to  be  allowed  for 
woshing  before  each 
meal  nnd  at  tho  end 
of  the  day's  work. 

FRANC1<:.    (3) 

GERMANY. 

(Rogulatimis       under 
the  Inilustrial  Code, 
0  May,  1908. 

Manufacture   of   Elec- 
tric    Accumulators. 

Onco     ft     niontli     by 
qualified         medical 
practitioner,          ap- 
pointed  by   tlio  em- 
ployer   and    notiliod 
to  tlio  Inspector. 

Health  Register  to  be 
kept. 

Certificate  of  fitness  to 
bo     procured     from 
medical  man  appoint- 
etl  by  tho  authorities 
before  any  worker  is 
engaged. 

Exhaust      ventilation 
for  various  processes, 
or       apparatus       to 
prevent     escape     of 
dust. 

Lavatory    with    soap, 
towels,  nail-brushes. 
&o.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer. 

Uaths      for      workers 
once  a  week. 

Cloakroom,  with  sepa- 
ration of  outdoor  and 
working  clothes. 

Moalroom. 

Working  clothes  and 
caps  to  be  provided 
by  employer  and 
waaheil  at  least  onco 
a  week. 

Benches  to  bo  washed 

daily. 
Floors   to   bo   washed 

daily. 
Workrooms  to  bo  kept 

free  as  possible  from 

pollution  by  lead. 

Minimum     height     of 

workrooms  3  m. 
Floors        in        certain 

rooms   to   be   imper- 

victvis. 
Walls  and  ceilings  to 

be     limewftshed     or 

washable. 

Workrooms         must 
have  windows  afford- 
ing effective  ventila- 
tion. 

Rooms       in       which 
plates  are  formed  to 
be  effectively  venti- 
lated. 

Hours   reduced  in  cer- 
tain processes. 

NETHERLANDS.  (5) 

(7068) 


(1)  Tho  provisions  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  Lead  is  manipulated. 

(2)  No  woman  or  young  person  under  18  may  be  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  dry  compounds  or  in  pasting. 

(3)  The  Regulations  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead  apply  also  to  the  manufacture  of  Electric  Accumulators. 

(4)  No  woman  or  young  person  under  16  may  be  employed  in  processes  involving  contact  with  lead  or  lead  compounds  .,,,.<  ,„,  ..    ,      ,         ,     .     .,  /    ^         /  r.i    .  •    »  i  .  .  .v   . 

(5)  No  woman  or  young  person  under  17  may  bo  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Electric  Accumulators.     The  Regulations  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  Electno  Accumulators,  exec  pt  that 
the  minimum  air  space  prescribed  is  10  cub.  m.  per  worker. 


A. — Lead. 


APPENDIX    \U—co)i(i,iU€d. 
(iv)  Other  Trades  in  which  Lead  is  UsEr). 
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Country  and  Scope. 
(1) 

Periodical  Medical 
Examination. 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

(5) 

Protective  Clothing. 

(6) 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

(■?) 

Construction  of 
Workrooms. 

(8) 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

(9) 

Other  Provi.'iioiis  of 
Special   Interest. 

(10) 

AMERICA. 

Illinois    ( 1 ) 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Obbat  Britain. 

( Regulations       under 
the     Factory     Act, 
20  June,  1908.) 

Brass  casting.     {2) 

Exhaust    draught    for 
the  casting  of  brass. 

Lavatory,   with   soap, 
towels,   nail-brushes, 
(fee,      provided     by 
employer.   Towels  to 
be  renewed  daily. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Regulations       under 
the     Factory     Act, 
18  December,  1908.) 

Vitreous  Enamelling  of 
Metal  or  Glass.     (.3) 

Once  every  3  months 
by      the     certifying 
factory   surgeon   ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief 
Inspector     of     Fac- 
tories.    Health  Reg- 
ister, available  at  all 
times     to     the     In- 
spector. 

Exhaust    system     for 
all    processes   gi\ang 
rise  to  dust  or  spray. 

Lavatory,   with   soap, 
towels,   nail-brushes, 
(fee,  to  be  provided 
by  employer.  Towels 
to  be  reijpwed  daily. 

Cloakroom  prescribed. 

Mealroom  to  be  pro- 
vided unless  the 
works  are  closed 
during  meal  hours. 

Overalls     and     head- 
coverings  to  be  pro- 
vided by  employer. 

Floors  and  benches  to 
be  cleaned  daily. 

Floors  and  benches  to 
be  kept  free  of  collec- 
tions of  dust. 

Certain  processes  to 
be  done  over  a  grid 
with  receptacle  to 
catch  the  dust. 

Minimum  air  space, 
500  cub.  ft.  per  per- 
son. 

Floors  to  be  well  and 
closely  laid. 

Workrooms  to  be  effi- 
ciently lighted. 

Inspector  may  at  any 
time  take  samples  of 
any  enamelling  mate- 
rial in  use  or  mixed 
for  use. 

(Regulations       under 
the     Factory     Act, 
21  January,  1007). 

Manufacture  of  Paints 
and  Colours.     (4) 

Once  a  month  by  the 
certifying        factory 
surgeon      or      other 
surgeon  appointed  by 
the    Chief   Inspector 
of  Factories.    Health 
Register,  available  at 
all  times  to  the  In- 
spector. 

Exhaust    draught    or 
closed  apparatus  for 
all      lead     processes 
(except  manipulation 
of    lead     colour     in 
water). 

Lavatory,    with    soap, 
towels,    nail-brushes, 
&c.,   to   be  provided 
by  employer.   Towels 
to  be  renewed  daily. 

Cloakroom,  with  sep- 
aration of  out-door 
and  working  clothes. 

Mealroom  unless  all 
workers  leave  the 
factory  during  meal 
hours. 

Suitable  provision  for 
deposit  of  food 
brought  by  workers. 

Overalls     for     certain 
processes. 

• 

(1)  The  Provisions  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  lead  is  manipulated. 

(2)  No  woman  or  female  youns  person  ia  allowed  to  work  in  any  process  whatever  in  any  casting  shop. 

(3)  No  young  person  under  Hi  may  be  employed  in  any  enamelling  process. 

(4)  No  woman  or  youiia  person  may  bo  employed  in  manipulating  lead  colour. 


A.— Lead. 


APPENDIX    YIL— Continued. 
(iv)  Other  Trades  in  which  Lead  is  Used. — Continued. 
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Country  and  Scope. 
(1) 

Puriodioal  Medical 
l<]xamination 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 

W.ishing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

(•■>) 

Protective  Clothing. 
(6) 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

(7) 

C()n.struction  of 
"Workrooms. 

'       (8) 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

(») 

Other  Provieion.s  of 
Special  Interest. 

(10) 

BRiriSH  EMPIRE. 

Great  Bhitain— 

(Continued). 

(Regulations       under 
the     Kactory     Act, 
30  June.  19U9.) 

Tinninij  of  Melal  Hol- 
low      Ware,       Iron 
Driinui,  and  Harness 
Furniture.     (5) 

Once  in  three  months 
by      the      certifying 
factory    surgeon    or 
another  medical  man 
appointed     by     the 
Chief     Inspector     of 
Factories.         Health 
Register,  available  at 
all  times  to  the  In- 
spector. 

Exhaust  ventilation  for 
tinning  processes. 

Lavatory,   with  soap, 
towels,   nail-brushes, 
&c.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer.  Towels  to  be 
renewed  daily. 

Cloakroom    prescribed 

for  women. 
Mealroom     prescribed 

unless  the  works  are 

closed    during    meal 

hours. 

Aprons  for  women. 

Dust   and   refuse   not 
to    be    deposited    in 
any  workroom. 

i 
1 

1       

— 

- 

(Regulations       under 
the     Factory     Act, 
6  August,  1907.) 

Headinij  of  Ynrn  dyed 
bif  inrtms  of  a  Lead 
Conti)oitnd.      (0) 

Every    three    months 
by      the      certifying 
factory    surgeon    or 
other    medical    man 
appointed     by     the 
Chief     Inspector     of 
Factories. 

Exhaust    draught    for 
heading  yarn. 

Lavatory,   with  soap, 
towels,   nail-brushes, 
&c.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer.  Towels  to  be 
renewed  daily. 

Cloakroom,   with  sep- 
aration   of   out-door 
and  working  clothes 
(if  so  ordered  by  the 
Chief  Inspector). 

Mealroom  unless  works 
are  closed  during  meal 
hours. 

Overalls  and  head  cov- 
erings (if  so  ordered 
by  Chief  Inspector). 

! 

FHANCE.   (7) 

1 

GERMANY. 

(Regulaticnis       under 
the  Industrial  Code, 
13  December,  1912.) 

Zinc  Smelting.     (8) 

Once     a     month     by 
medical  man  autho- 
rised by  the  autho- 
rities.     Health  Reg- 
ister, available  at  all 
times     to     the     In- 
spector. 

Exhaust  apparatus  for 
certain  processes,  or 
closed  apparatus  pre- 
scribed. 

Lavatory,   with   soap, 
towels,  &c.,  provided 
by  employer. 

Baths  for  workers  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

Cloakroom,  with  sep- 
aration   of    out-door 
and  working  clothes. 
'  The  taking  of  meals  in 
the    workroom    pro- 
hibited,    but    meal- 
room not  specifically 
I)rescribed. 

Beams,  &c.,  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned 
by  suction  or  other 
suitable    method    at 

•  least  once  a  year. 

Floors  to  be  cleaned 
daily  by  a  wet  pro- 
cess or  suction. 

Waste  ashes  to  be 
collected  in  closed 
receptacles  and  trans- 
ferred direct  to 
trucks. 

Workrooms  must  be 
lofty  and  roomy. 

Floor  must  be  sound 
and  washable  or 
capable  of  cleaning 
by  vacuum. 

Walla  must  be  smooth. 

i 

i 

Workroom     must    be 
well  ventilated. 

Materials  to  be  damped 
in  certain  cases. 

Time  for   baths   to    be 
allowed  during  work- 
ing hours. 

Regulations    to    be 
posted  up. 

NETHERLANDS.  (9 

i 

(.5)  No  young  person  under  16  may  be  employed  in  tinning. 

(6)  No  young  person  under  16  may  be  emploved  in  heading  yarn  dyed  by  means  of  a  lead  compound.  n     j     i 

ni  The  Reffulations  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  also  to  the  manufacture  and  aiiplication  of  lead  enamel,  and  the  manufacture  of  lead  colours.  ,    ,     x,  ,    ^         t^     j  „„i„,„. 

8  Wonfen^and  yo  u™ons  ,.m  excluded  from  specified  processes.     Boys  up  to  the  ago  of  18  excluded  from  certain  others.  The  Regulations  summarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply    o  the  ."manufacture  o  lead  colon  s 

9  C  Regulations  s'ummarised  under  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  the  manufacture  of   enamel,  .untauung  more  than  J  per  cent,  of  lead  ;    and,  except  that  the  minimum  air  space  prescribed  is  10  instead  of  20  cub.  m.,  to  zmc  smeltmg, 
poUshing  with  lead  materials,  and  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  colours.     Women  and  young  persons  under  IS  excluded  from  the  manufacture  of  enamels  and  zinc  smeltmg. 

(7668)" 


A.  Lead. 
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Country  and  Scope. 
(1) 

Periodical  Medical 
Examination. 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

(6) 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

(7) 

Cullstriirli.ill  nf  Wnlks 

arui   W'nrkrniiintJ. 

General  Ventilation 
'          and  Lighting. 

(9) 

Oilier  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(10) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
and    parts    of    PO- 
LAND         formerly 
under  Austrian  rule, 
and  AUSTRIA. 

(Regulations       under 
the     old     Austrian 
Industrial  Code,  23 
August,  1911). 

Printing    Lithography, 
and  Type-casting. 
(1). 

Once  in  three  months 
by     medical     officer 
appointed      by      the 
authorities,    or   once 
a   year   in    out-lying 
works. 

Health  Register,  avail- 
able to  tl»e  authori- 
ties. 

Dust-proof     machines 
prescribed  for  bronz- 
ing and  for  grinding 
white  lead  and   lead 
compounds 

Where   more  than   20 
workers      employed, 
lavatory    with    soap, 
towels,     nailbrushes, 
&c.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer. 

Cloakroom,    with   sep- 
aration    of     outdoor 
and  working  clothes. 

Mealroom  wliere  night- 
work  is  carried  on. 

Meals  not  to  be  taken 
in  workrooms. 

Working  clothes  and 
head-covering  to  be 
provided  for  work 
with  dry  lend  colours 
and  bronzing,  and 
for  women  in  type- 
casting. 

riespirators  also  for 
grinding  dry  lead, 
bronzing  and  other 
dusty  processes. 

Working  clothes  to  be 
cleansed  from  dust 
every  day. 

Floors  and  walls  to  be 
cleaned  every  day  if 
possible     by     a     wet 
process. 

There   must   be    room 
to    clean    under    fit- 
tings. 

Cases    to    be    cleaned 
before   being   brought 
into    use    and    every 
three  months  during 
continual      use,      by 
suction  if  possible. 

Whole    place      to     be 
cleaned      thoroughly 
once  a  year. 

Minimum  air  space  15 
cub.  m.  per  worker 
in  certain  processes 
and  12  cub.  m.  in 
others.  Minimum 
height  of  workrooms 
3  m.  where  work  in- 
volving contact  with 
metallic  lead  dust 
and  bronzing  powder 
is  carried  on. 

Underground  work- 
rooms prohibited. 

Floors  to  be  firm  and 
smooth,  oiled  or 
washable. 

Walls  to  be  washable. 

Adequate     ventilation 
and      lighting      pre- 
scribed. 

Regulations  to  be  af- 
fixed in  workrooms. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Great  Britain. 

(Regulations       under 
Act    of     1901,     19 
June,  1903). 

File  Cutting. 

I 

Washing  conveniences 
to  be  provided. 

If  the  factory  or  work- 
shop is  in  a  dwelling- 
house,        file-cutting 
must  not  be  carried 
on  in  any  room  used 
as  a  sleeping  place  or 
for  cooking  or  eating 
meals. 

Long  aprons  prescribed 

Walls,  &c.,  to  be  Ume- 
washed  every  six 
months  unless  paint- 
ed. 

Washable  walls  and 
the  benches  to  be 
cleaned  once  a  week. 

Minimum  air  space  of 
350  cub.  ft.  per 
"  stock."  Distance 
between  "  stocks  " 
prescribed. 

Floors  to  be  substan- 
tial and  washable. 

Efficient  inlet  and  out- 
let   ventilation    pre- 
scribed. 

— 

(Regulations     under 
the  Act  of  1901,  11 
April,  1912).     . 

Bronzing     in     Letter- 
press Printing,  Litho- 
graphic Printing  and 
Coating     of     Metal 
Sheets.     (2). 

Efficient            exhaust 
draught  or  appliances 
to  prevent  escape  of 
dust  into  the  room. 

Lavatory  with  towels, 
soap,      nail-brushes, 
&c.,  provided  by  em- 
ployer. 

Towels  to  be  renewed 
daily. 

Suitable   place   to   be 
provided  for  clothing 
put  off  during  work- 
ing hours. 

No  food  to  be  eaten  or 
kept    in    the    work- 
rooms where  bronzing 
is  carried  on. 

Overalls  and  (in  the 
case  of  women)  head 
coverings,  to  be 
washed  or  renewed 
at  least  once  every 
week. 

i 
t 

•(1)  Women  and  young  persons  are  excluded  from  certain  processes.     See  Appendix  Va,  page  93. 

(2)  As   bronzing   is   covered   by  the  regulations  for  printing  works  in  other  countries,  it  seemed  most  convenient  to  include  the   British  Regulations  for  that  process  in  this  table,  although  the  risk  involved  is  different  from  that 
encountered  in  other  printing  processes. 
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A.— Lead. 

(V) 

Trades  involving  Exposure  to  Metallic  Lead  Dust. — Continued. 

Periodicol  Medical 

Mechanical  Exhaust 

Washing 

Cloakrooms  and 

Cleaning 

Construction  of  Works 

General  Ventilation 

Other  Provisions  of 

Country  and  Scope. 

Examination. 

Ventilation. 

Accommodation 
and  Batha. 

Mcalrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

of  Workplaces. 

and  Workrooms. 

and  Lighting. 

Special  Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(f.) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

GERMANY. 

(Regulations       under 



Exhaust    draught   for 

Lavatory    with    soap, 

Outdoor  clothes  not  to 



There  must  be  room  to 

In  composing  and  ste- 

Adequate   ventilation 

Regulations       to    be 

the  Industrial  Code, 

certain  apparatus. 

towels,  &c.,  provided 

be     kept    in     work- 

clean under  fittings, 

reotype  room,  mini- 

by     windows      pre- 

posted up. 

31     July.     1897, 

by  employer. 

rooms  unless  in  closed 

&e. 

mum  air  space  of  15 

scribed. 

amended  22  Decem- 

Towels to  be  renewed 

places. 

Rooms,     walls,     &c.. 

cub.  m.  per  person. 

ber  1908). 

once  a  week. 

must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  twice  a  year. 

and    12   cub.    m.    in 
other  rooms.     These 

Printing. 

Floors  must  be  washed 
daily  unless  treated 
with  dust-binding  oil, 
and  in  that  case 
swept  daily. 

Type  cases  to  be 
cleaned  before  being 
brought  into  use  and 
at  least  twice  a  year 

rooms  to  be  at  least 

2G0m.  or  3  m.  high 

respectively. 
Floors    must    be    firm 

and  capable  of  damp 

cleaning. 
Floors    must    not    be 

more    than    half    a 

metre  below  ground. 

during  use.                    \ 

GREECE. 

(Regulations       under 

Once  a  year  by  Com- 

Exhaust draught  pre- 

Washing   basins    and 

Cloakroom       

Overalls  to   be  worn. 

There   must   be  room 

Minimum  air  space  10 

Adequot«    ventilation 

Regulations      to      be 

the    Act    of    19U, 

mittee  consisting  of 

scribed    for    certain 

soap  to  be  provided 

provided  by  workers. 

to    clean    under    fit- 

cub. m.  in  composing 

prescribed. 

posted  up. 

11-24     February, 

representatives        of 

apparatus. 

by  employer.     Wor- 

tings, &c. 

rooms,  20  cub.  m.  in 

1914).     (3) 

police,  medical  men, 
employers  and  work- 

kers to  provide  their 
own  towels. 

Floors  to  be  swept 
damp,       or    washed 

linotype  room. 
Rooms  to  be  at  least 

Printing  Works. 

men. 
Certificates   of   fitness 
to  be  procured  from 
this    Committee    be- 
fore beginning  work, 
and  entered  in  each 
worker's         identity 
book. 

-'.  '  ; 

daily.  Cases,  &c., 
to  be  cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth  or  by 
vacuum. 

3  m.  high. 
Floors   to   be  without 

cracks  and  washable 

or  oiled. 
Floors    must    not    be 

more     than      IJ  m. 

below  ground. 

NETHERLANDS. 

^ 

(Decree  of  21  August, 

Certificates  of   fitness 

Suitable  means  to  be 

Lavatory    with    soap 

Cloakroom  for  workers 

Overalls      and      head 

Floors   to   be   washed 

Minimum  air  space  10 

Proper  ventilation  and 

Sufficient   time    to    be 

1916). 

issued    by     medical 

provided  for  drawing 

towels,   nail-brushes. 

in  bronzing  and  for 

coverings       in       all 

once  a  week  or  more 

cub.     m.     for     each 

sufficient        hghting 

allowed  for  washing. 

man     appointed    by 

off  gases,  fumes  and 

&c.,  provided  by  em- 

all       workers        in 

dusty  processes  ;  re- 

often    it    necessary. 

worker  in  bronzing  ; 

required. 

List  of  15   trades  in- 

the    District     Chief 

dust. 

ployer. 

factories     in     which 

newed  once  a  week 

unless    treated    witli 

7  cub.  m.  in  trades 

volving  contact  with 

Inspector  to  beavaQ- 

more  than  25  persons 

at  least. 

dust-absorbing  oil. 

coming   under   Class 

Metallic    Lead,    in- 

able   for  all  women 

are  employed. 

Mealroom  in  factories 

All    refuse    is    to    be 

E. 

chiding        Printing 

and  for  young  per- 

Outdoor and  working 

employing  more  than 

speedily  removed  in 

Works      and      File 

sons   under   17   em- 

clothes   to    be    kept 

10  pprsons 

a  suitable  manner. 

Cutting— Cla^s      E, 

ployed   in    bronzing 

separate. 

Bronzing,  Class  B. 

and  printing  works, 
&c.      In  file-cutting 
and    other    metallic 
lead  trades  the   In- 
spector   may    order 
such    certificates  to 

be  proour.id. 

1                                          1 

(3)  Girls  under  18  and  boys  under  16  excluded  from  typefoundries,  stereotyping  works  and  work  on  Linotypes. 
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APPENDIX  \ll— continued. 
Summaries  op  Regulations  affecting  Trades  involving  risk  of  Mercurial  Poisoning. 
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Country  and  Scope. 

Periodical  Medical 
Examination. 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

Constmction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

("?) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

AMERICA. 

Missouri  (1) 

t 

FRANCE. 

(Regulations       under 

Every  three  months  by 

The  preparation  of  the 

Lavatories,  with  soap. 

Cloakroom       

Overalls  and  head  cov- 

Tables and  walls  to  be 

Tables  and  walls  where 

_ 

Skins  not  to  be  stored 

the  Labour  Code,  1 

medical  man  chosen 

nitrate    of    mercury 

towels,  &c.,  provided 

erings,  and  arm  and 

flushed    with    water 

carotting     is     done 

in  the  workrooms. 

October,  1913.) 

and  paid  by  the  em- 

must be  done  in  such 

by  employer.   Towels 

hand  coverings,  too, 

once  a  week. 

must  be  impermeable. 

Regulations       to       be 

ployer. 

a  way  that  the  wor- 

to be  renewed  once 

in  certain  cases. 

Liquid  nitrate  running 

posted  up. 

Fur  Cutting. 

Certificate    of    fitness 
required    before    be- 
ginning work. 

ker  does  not  inhale 
fumes. 
Carotting  stoves  to  be 

a  week. 

* 

off  the  skins  must  be 
collected         directly 
into  vessels. 

Health  register,  avail- 
able at  all  times  to 
the  Inspector. 

such  that  no  fumes 
or  dust  penetrate  to 
the  worliooms. 
Enclosed       apparatus 
prescribed    for    cer- 
tain processes. 

' 

BELGIUM. 

(Regulations       under 

Every    three    months 

Mechanical       exhaust 

Lavatory,   with  soap. 

Cloakroom,  with  sepa- 

Overalls     and      head 

Floor,  walls  and  tables 

Walls     of      carotting 

Skins  not  to  be  stored 

Act     of     1899,     10 

by  medical  man  ap- 

ventilation   for    ca- 

towels, &c.,  provided 

rate  pegs  for  outdoor 

coverings       to       be 

to    be   flushed   with 

room     to     be     im- 

in dwelling  houses. 

August,  1912.) 

proved  by  the  Minis- 
ter.   Health  Register 

rotting  rooms,  draw- 
ing oS  fumes  at  origin 

by  employer. 

and  working  clothes. 
Mealroom. 

washed  once  a  week. 

water  once  a  week. 

permeable. 

Provisions      respecting 
overalls    and    cloak- 

Fur CwMtnjf  (2) 

available  at  all  times 
to  the  Inspector. 

and    for   other   pro- 
cesses.        Carotting 

rooms  do  not  apply 
where  the  work  is  car- 

stoves   to    be    such 

ried  on  in  the  workers' 

that  no  fumes  pene- 

home by  members  of 

trate  to  workrooms. 

the  f  amUy  only. 

NETHERLANDS. 

(Regulations       under 

The  District  Inspector 

Suitable  means  to  be 

Lavatory,   with  soap. 

Cloakroom  in  factories 

Overalls  to  be  provided 

Workrooms  to  be  kept 

Minimum  air  space  20 

Proper  ventilation  and 

Sufficient   time   to   be 

the  Safety  Act,  21 

may  require   certifi- 

provided for  drawing 

towels,   nail-brushes. 

in  which  more  than 

for  women  and  young 

clean. 

cub.  m.  per  worker. 

sufficient  hghting  re- 

allowed for  washing. 

August,    1916;  and 

cates    of  fitness  for 

off  gases,  fumes  and 

&c.,  provided  by  em- 

25 persons  are  em- 

persons    under     18. 

All      refuse      to     be 

quired. 

under   the    Labour 

women   and    young 

dust. 

ployer. 

ployed. 

Overalls  to  be  washed 

speedily  removed  in 

Aot,  6  Deo.,  1911.) 

persons  under  18. 

Outdoor  and  working 
clothes    to    be    kept 

every  week. 

a  suitable  manner. 

Workrooms   in   which 

separate. 

dust    or  fumes    are 

Mealroom   in   factories 

disseminated  from  a 

employing  more  than 

t 

number  of  poisonous 

10  persons,  and  suit- 

materials, including 

able      arrangements 

i 

mercury.    Class  C. 

for  women  and  young 
persons  to  take  meals 
in  all  works. 
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(1)  The  provisions  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  mercury  is  used  under  harmful  conditions. 

(2)  Young  women  under  21  and  boys  under  16  are  excluded  from  work  in  applying  nitrate  of  mercury  to  skins. 


C.-ARSENIC. 


APPENDIX  \ll—cmtinucd. 
Summaries  of  Regulations  affecting  Trades  involving  risk  of  Arsenical  Poisoning. 
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Country  and  Scope. 
(1) 

Periodical  Medical 
Examin.ition. 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

Cloakrooms  and 
Jlealrooms. 

(5) 

Protective  Clothing. 
(6) 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

(7) 

Construction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

(8) 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

(9) 

Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(10) 

AMERICA. 
Illinois  (1), 
Missouri  (2). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FRANCE. 

(Decree      under     the 
Labour      Code,      1 
October,  1913.) 

Manufacture  of  Actio- 
Arsenite  of  Copper. 

— 

Hoods  and  ventilating 
pipes  prescribed  for 
certain  processes. 

Drying  chambers  to  be 
hermetically  closed. 

— 

• 

Overalls,     respirators, 
and  canvas  gloves  to 
be     provided      and 
washed      frequently. 

P  owdered  talc  to  be 
provided  for  workers' 
hands  in  order  to 
prevent  dust  absorp- 
tion. 

Floors  and  walls  to   be 
washed  frequently. 

— 

Floors  and  walla  of 
certain  rooms  to  be 
kept  constantly  moist. 

Drying  chambers  not 
to  be  entered  until 
cooled. 

Regulations  to  be  af- 
fixed. 

BRITISH    EMPIRE. 
Great  Britain  (3). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NETHERLANDS  (4). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1)  The  provisions  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green  are  handled. 

(2)  The  provisions  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead,  apply  to  all  trades  in  which  arsenic  is  used  under  harmful  conditions. 

(3)  See  the  regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  colours,  summarised  under  A  (iv).  ,      ,,  i  *•     „       iv„,,«  » .,..^^;i 

(4)  The  manufacture  of  arsenic  is  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  manufacture  of  White  Lead,  see  under  A(i).     Work  involving  dust  or  fumes  from  ar.enic  compounds  comes  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  summamea, 

under  B.  Mercury. 
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APPENDIX    VII— co/Um?<erf. 
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D. — Other  Poisons. 

Summaries  of  Regulations  Affecting  Trades  Involving  Risk  of  Injury  from  Poisons  other  than  Lead,  IVIercury  or  Arsenic. 

(i)  Chrome, 


Coiintrv  and 

Medical  Examination 

!\leelianiial    Kxlmust 

\\'asliing 

Cloakrooms  and 

Cleaning 

Construction  of  Works 

General  Ventilation 

Other  Proviaions  of 

Reference. 

and   Prcaf  ii;  nt. 

Wntilation. 

Afoonimodation 
and   Baths. 

Mealrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

of  Workplaces. 

and  Workrooms. 

and  Lighting. 

Special   Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(;!) 

(4) 

(5) 

(f>) 

{-) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Great  Britain. 

(Ri-, 'Illations        under 

Once  a  montli  by  the 

Exhaust     draught     or 

Lavatorv,    with  soap. 

Cloakroom,   with   sep- 

Overalls     and      other 





Dangerous  places  to  be 

— 

tlie     Factory     Act, 

eertifyinij         factory 

prevention  of  escape 

towels,    nail-brushes. 

aration     of     outdoor 

protective  coverings. 

efficiently  lighted. 

9  August,  1913.) 

Hurgeon    or    another 

of  dust  or  fumes,  for 

&.C.,  provided  by  em- 

and working  clothes. 

Respirators  for  pack- 

medical     man     (ap- 

grinding, sieving  raw 

ployer.   Towels  to  be 

Mealroom. 

ing. 

Manufacture  of  Chro- 

pointed  by  the  Chief 

materials,     evapora- 

renewed daily. 

Overalls  to  be  washed 

mate     and    Bichro- 

Inapoctor     of      Fac- 

ting and  packing  pro- 

Baths to  be  provided. 

or    renewed    once    a 

mate    of    Potassium 

tories),     who    under- 

cesses. 

and  used  once  a  week 

week,          respirators 

or  Sodium.     (1) 

takes   medical   treat- 
ment of  lesions  con- 
tracted    in    employ- 
ment. 
Health  Register,  avail- 
able at  all   times  to 
the  Inspector. 

by  certain  workers. 

every  day. 

GERMANY. 

( Regulations       under 

Once     a     month     by 

Effective  arrangements 

Lavatory,    with   soap. 

Cloakroom,   with   sep- 

Overalls    and     caps ; 

Any   chromate   refuse 

— 

— 

Regulations    to    be 

the  Industrial  Code, 

medical      man      ap- 

to be  made  to  prevent 

towels,   nail-brushes, 

aration     of    outdoor 

respirators    also    for 

escaping     into     the 

posted  up. 

IG  May.  1907.) 

pointed  by  employer 

dust   or  fumes   from 

&c.,  provided  by  em- 

and working  clothes. 

certain  processes. 

rooms  to  be  removed 

and    notified   to   the 

entering  workrooms. 

ployer. 

Mealroom. 

Overalls  to  be  washed 

at  once. 

Manufacture     of     the 

inspecting  official. 

Warm     bath     to     be 

once    a    week,    and 

Floors,  walls,  &c.,  to 

Alkaline  Ohromates 

Certificates    of    fitness 

provided    for    every 

respirators  before  use 

be  kept  clean. 

(2) 

to  be  procured  from 
a    qualified    medical 
man  before  beginning 
work. 

The    workers'    hands, 
arms  and  faces  to  be 
e-xamined     for     skin 
abrasions  every  day 
by    a    person    desig- 
nated by  the  medical 
man. 

Health  Register  to  be 
kept. 

chrome  worker  twice 
a  week. 

on  each  occasion. 

Workroom        to        be 
thoroughly     cleaned 
at  least  once  a  quar- 
ter. 

NETHERLANDS.    (3) 

(1)  No  woman  or  young  person  under  18  may  be  employed  in  any  chrome  process. 

(2)  No  woman  or  young  person  under  16  may  be  employed  at  work  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  chromates. 

(3)  The  regulations  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead  apply  also  to  the  mannfacture  of  chromates.     Women  and  young  persons  under  18  may  not  be  employed  in  this  trade. 


D.— Other  Poisons.  APPENDIX  Yn-^ontinued.  1-19  (xi'i) 

Summaries  of  Rkgulations  Affecting  Trades  Involving  Risk  of  Injury  from  Poisons  othkk  than  Lkad,  Mercury  or  Aksenic — continued. 


Country  and 
Reference. 

(1) 


Medical  Examination 
and  Treatment. 


Medical  Exhanst 

Ventilatiiin. 

(3) 


Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 


Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

(5) 


Protective  Clothing. 


Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 


Construction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 


Oetvral  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 


Other  ProviMons  of 
Sjiecial  Interest 

(10) 


(ii)  Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Great  Britain. 

(Rules  under  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  of  1891 
and  1895.) 

Vulcanising  of  India- 
rubber  by  means  of 
Bisulphide  of  Car- 
bon.    (4) 


Once  a  month  by  the 
certifying  Factory 
Surgeon,  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Factories. 

Health  Register,  avail- 
able at  all  times  to 
the  Inspector. 


GERMANY. 

(Regulations  under 
the  Industrial  Code, 
1  March,  1902.) 

Vulcanising  of  India- 
rubber.     (5) 


Once  a  month  by  a 
medical  man  ap- 
pointed by  employer 
and  notified  to  the 
inspecting  official. 

Health  Register  to  be 
kept. 


Exhaust  ventilation 
and  enclosed  ma- 
chines for  certain 
processes. 


Suitable    place    to    be 
provided  for  meals. 


No  person  may  work 
more  than  five  hours 
a  day  in  a  room 
where  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  used,  or 
more  than  2i  hours 
at  a  time  without  a 
break  of  half  an  hour. 


Rooms  to  be  ventilated 
by  mechanical  ex- 
haust, unless  there  is 
localised  mechanical 
exhaust  draught  for 
the  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon fumes. 

Exhaust  draught  also 
prescribed  for  other 
processes,  or  enclosed 
apparatus. 


Lavatory,  with  soap, 
towels,  &c.,  provided 
by  employer. 


NETHERLANDS.    (6) 


Cloakrooms. 
No  food  allowed  in  the 
vulcanising  rooms. 


Working  clothes  to  be 
provided  for  certain 
processes. 


Floors  must  not  be 
below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding 

ground. 

Minimum  air  space  of 
at  least  20  cub.  m. 
per  worker  in  vul- 
caniijing  rooms. 


Windows  opening  into 
the  open  air  and  pro- 
viding adequate  ven- 
tilation prescribed. 


Vulcanising  roomi  not 
to  be  used  as  livinsr 
rooms  or  for  storing. 

No  person  may  work 
exposed  to  bisulphide 
of  carbon  for  more 
than  two  hours  with- 
out a  break  or  for 
more  than  four  hours 
altogether  in  a  day. 

Regulations  to  be 
posted  up. 


(iii)  Other  Chemical  Trades. 


AMERICA. 

MlSSOtTBI.      (7) 


(4)  No  young  person  under  18  may  be  employed  in  any  room  where  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  used. 

(5)  No  young  person  under  18  may  work  in  contact  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

(6)  The  regulations  snmmarised  under  B.  Mereuiy  apply  to  all  workrooms  in  which  fumes  are  given  oS  from  bisulphide  of  carbon, 

(7)  The  provisions  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead  apply  to  certain  other  chemical  trades. 


D.— Other  Poisons.  APPENDIX    YU—contimied.  149  (xiv) 

Summaries  of  Regulations  Affecting  Trades  Involving  Risk  of  Injury  From  Poisons  other  than  Lead,  Mercury  or  Arsenic — continued. 


Country  and 

Medical  Examination 

Medical  Exhaust 

Washing 

Cloakrooms  and 

Cleaning 

Construction  of  Works 

General  Ventilation 

Other  Provisions  if 

Reference. 

and  Treatment. 

Ventilation. 

Accommodation 
and  Baths. 

Mealrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

of  Workplaces. 

and  Workrooms. 

and  Lighting. 

Special  Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(fi) 

(7) 

(H) 

(9) 

(10) 

BRITISH  empire. 

Great  Britain. 

(Rules       under      the 

A    cylinder    of    com- 

In  salt   cake   depart- 

A   bath    to    be    kept 

^ 

Respirators   in    places 



— 

Special  ventilation  of 

— 

Aots   of    1891    and 

pressed  oxygen  to  be 

ments  suitable  mea- 

ready for  immediate 

where          poisonous 

bleaching        powder 

1895.) 

kept      in      constant 

sures  to  be  adopted  by 

use  in  rooms  where 

gases     or     injurious 

chambers. 

readiness,    with    ap- 

maintaining a  proper 

chlorate  of  potash  or 

dust  may  be  inhaled. 

Lighting    of    all    dan- 

Chemical Trades. 

paratus  for  its  use. 

draught       and       by 

other      chlorate      is 

Overalls    for    workers 

gerous    places    shall 

In  every  place  where 

other  means  to  ob- 

ground. 

in   any   room   where 

1 

be  made  thoroughly 

caustic       soda       or 

viate   the   escape   of 

chlorate  of  potash  or 

efficient. 

caustic     potash     are 

low-laid  gases. 

other      chlorate      is 

( 

manufactured,       sy- 

ground. 

[ 

ringes  or  wash  bottles 

1 

Respirators     charged 

to   be   auppUed   and 

with  moist  oxide  of 

kept    full    of    clean 

iron    or    other    suit- 

i 

water. 

i 

.     i 

i 

able  substance  to  be 
kept     in     accessible 
places  for  use  in  cases 
of  eraergencj'  arising 
from       sulphuretted 

1 

t 

hydrogen,  &c. 

(Regulations       under 

Once  a  month  by  the 

Efficient           exhaust 

Lavatory    with    soap, 

Cloakrooms  with  sep- 

Overalls   or    suits     of 



Special  provisions  for 

Ventilation  of  drying 

Use      of      implement- 

the  Act  of  1901,  .30 

certifying  factory  sur- 

draught  for   various 

towels,  nail-brushes. 

aration    of    outdoor 

working  clothes  and 

dispersing   steam   or 

stoves  prescribed. 

compulsory  in  breaks 

December,  1908.) 

geon    appointed    by 

processes. 

etc.,     provided     by 

and  working  clothes. 

india-rubber  gloves. 

vapour  at  a  certain 

ing  up  and  otherwise 

the  Chief   Inspector 

In     rooms    in    which 

employer. 

Mealroom    unless  the 

Also    clogs    or    other 

height  in  connection 

manipulating    certain 

Manufacture  of  Nitro- 

of  Factories. 

fumes     are    evolved 

Towels  to  be  renewed 

works  are  closed  dur- 

suitable     protective 

with   certain   sched- 

scheduled substances. 

and     A  mido-deriva- 

Certificates   of   fitness 

adequate        through 

daily. 

ing  meal  hours. 

footwear  for  workers 

uled  substances. 

tives  of  Benzene,  <bc. 

required       for       all 
newly          employed 
workers    within    the 
first  fortnight. 
Health  Register  avail- 
able at  all  times  to 
the  Inspector. 

ventilation       to     be 
maintained. 

Baths,  to  be  used  at 
least  once  a  week  by 
workers    in    certain 
processes. 

in  certain  processes. 
Overalls  to  be  washed 
or  renewed  at  least 
once  every  week. 

! 

NETHERLANDS.    (8) 

(S)  The  regulations  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead  and  B.  Jlercury  apply  to  a  number  of  other  chemical  trades. 


E.— DUST. 


APPENDIX  yU— continued. 
Summaries  of  Regulations  Affecting  Trades  involving  Risk  of  Injury  to  Health  from  Dust. 
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Country. 

Medical 
Examination. 

Mechanical  Exhanet 
Ventilation. 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

Cloakrooms  and 
Meal  rooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

Construction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

Other  Provisions. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

•  Jreat  Britain. 
(Rinulations       under 
the    Act    of    1901  ; 
iHi  AprU,  1919.) 

Cru.ihiiu/,  Qrinding  and 
!<ievinq  of  Refractory 
Miileriah. 

Crushing  and  grinding 
machinery  to  be  pro- 
vided   with    (1)    ex- 
haust   draught ;     or 
(2)  efficient  water  or 
steam  spray  to  pre- 
vent escape  of  dust ; 
or    (3)    entirely    en- 
closed. 

Elevators,  screens  and 
sieves  to  be  enclosed 
or  provided  with  ex- 
haust draught. 

Respirators  for  certain 
processes  ;       to     be 
washed    or   renewed 
at  least   once  every 
day. 

The  floors  of  all  places 
where     silica    bricks 
are  dried  shall  be  care- 
fuUy     freed     of     aU 
debris    by    a    moist 
method. 

Plates  used  in  drying 
silica    brick    to    be 
damped  before  clean- 
ing. 

No  refractory  material 
to  be  broken  by 
manual  labour  ex- 
cept in  the  open  air. 

( Kiiiulntions       under 
the    Act    of    1901  ; 
1j  October,  1909.) 

Grinding  of  Metals  and 
Racing     of     Ctrind- 
stones. 

Appliances    for   inter- 
ception and  removal 
of    dust    to    be    in- 
stalled. 

Respirators     for     the 
racing  of  grindstones, 
unless  adequate  ap- 
pliances are  used  to 
prevent     escape     of 
duet. 

Floor,   belt  races  and 
uncovered    parts    of 
machinery      to      be 
thoroughly    cleansed 
from  dust  on  a  fixed 
day  each  week. 

Walls    and   ceiling    to 
be     limewashed     or 
painted. 

Windows   to   be   kept 
thoroughly  clean. 

Every     workman     to 
leave   his   workplace 
free  from  dust  after 
finishing  work  for  the 
day. 

Floor  and  belt  races  to 
be  firm  and  capable 
of     being     cleansed, 
and  in  the  case  of  new 
buildings  to  be  water- 
tight. 

No  other  work  than 
racing  may  be  done 
in  a  room  at  the 
time  of  racing,  nor 
afterwards  until  the 
room  has  beeni 
cleansed. 

Time  must  be  allowedi 
for  dust  to  subside 
before  cleansing  oper- 
ations are  undertaken. 

GERMANY. 
(Regulations       under 
the  Industrial  Code, 
3       July,        1909  ; 
amended     23     De- 
cember, 1911.) 

Grinding  of  Slag  and 
Storing    of    Oround 
Slag.     (1) 

Once   a     month      by 
medical      man      ap- 
pointed  by   the   au- 
thorities. Certificates 
of    fitness    must    be 
procured    from    the 
medical  man  by  each 
newly-engaged  worker. 

Health  Register,  avail- 
able at  all  times  to 
the  Inspector. 

Apparatus  must  be  so 
constructed     as     to 
prevent     escape     of 
dust,    or   else    there 
must  be  exhaust  ven- 
tilation. 

Exhaust      ventilation 
also   for   other   pro- 
cesses. 

Lavatory   with    soap, 

towels,  &c..  provided 

by  employer. 
Baths  to  be  provided 

for     every      worker 

every  day. 

Cloakroom. 

Respirators    for    per- 
sons exposed  to  slag 
dust. 

Grinding  and  storing 
rooms  must  be  lofty 
and  well  ventilated. 

Floors  must  be  smooth 
and  firm. 

Rooms  to  be  cleaned 
before  each  shift  and 
during  every  break. 

Preliminary  hand- 
crushing  must  be  done 
in  the  open  air. 

Standard  sacks  to  be 
used. 

Hours  of  work  may 
not  exceed  10  a  day 
with  breaks  of  two 
hours. 

Regulations  to  be 
posted  up. 

NETHERLANDS. 
(2) 

(1)  No  women  or  young  persons  under  18  may  be  engaged  where  slag  is  brought  in  unpacked  ;  no  young  person  under  18  may  be  employed  in  beating  sacks  aft«r  use. 

(2)  Workrooms  in  which  dust  is  disseminated  from  the  crushing,  sifting,  &c.,  of  phosphates,  cement,  lime,  chalk,  slag,  scorioe,  magnesite,  gypsum,  stone,  glass,  shells  or  brass,  or  the  dry  grinding  of  metals  or  gl 
Class  A  under  the  Regulations  of  21  August,  1916,  and  the  Regulations  are  similar  to  those  summarised  under  A.  (i)  White  Lead.  Nineteen  other  dusty  trades  are  grouped  in  Class  G,  the  Regulations  for  which  i 
same  as  tho^e  for  file-cutting ;  see  under  A  (v)  Metallic  Lead. 


ass  are   included  in 
are  substantially  the 


F.— Wet  Spinning  and  Weaving. 
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APPENDIX  YU^^ontinmd. 
Summaries  of  Regulations  Affecting  Wet  Spinning  and  Weaving. 


Country. 

Hygrometers. 

Ventilation. 

Purity 

of  water  used  for 

humidification. 

Construction. 

Protection 
of  workers  from 

wot. 

Cloakrooms. 

Other  Provisions. 

argentine  republic. 

(Capital  of  the  Republic). 

Wet  Spinnitig, 

(Order  of  20  February,  1908) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Women  and  young  persons 
under  16  may  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  the 
workers  from  being  wetted, 
and  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  steam. 

■ 

— 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 
Great  Britain. 
( 1 )  Cotton  Spinning. 
(See.  76  of  Factory  Act,  1901). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Women  and  young  persons 
under  18  may  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  sufficient 
means  are  adopted  for 
protecting  the  workers 
from  being  wetted  and 
for  preventing  the  escape 
of  steam. 

— 

• 

(2)  Colion   Wcavimj. 

( Regulations      under      Cotton 
Cloth     Factories     Act,     21 
December,  1911). 

Certain  number  of  hygro- 
meters prescribed. 

No  artificial  humidification 
when  the  wet-bulb  reading 
of  hygrometer  exceeds  75° 
F. 

Hygrometer  to  be  read  at 
stated  times  by  represen- 
tatives of  employers  and 
workers. 

Humidity  register  to  be 
kept. 

Ventilation  to  ensure  that 
there  shall  not  be  more 
than  a  certain  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
air. 

Special  provisions  for  venti- 
lation and  temperature  in 
certain  workrooms. 

Standard  of  purity  of  water 
prescribed. 

Minimum  height  and  posi- 
tion of  lights  prescribed, 
also  standards  for  size 
and  construction  of  pipes. 

Roof  and  roof  windows  to 
be  whitewashed  May-Sep- 
tember. 

Cloakrooms 

Further    orders    give    exact 
details   of  hygrometers   to 
be     used     and     marimnm 

rases. 

F.— Wet   Spinning  and  yJeaxin^— continued. 
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APirENDlX    YU—co,Umued. 
Summaries  of  Rrgulations  Affecting  Wet  Spinning  and  Weaving — continued. 


Country. 

Hygrometcis. 

Ventilation. 

Purity 

of  water  used  for 

humidification. 

OonBtruction. 

Protet  tion 

of  workers  from 

wet. 

Cloakrooms. 

Other  Provisions. 

(3)  Spinning  and  Weavittg  Flax 
and  Tow. 

(Regulations     under     Factory 
Act,  26  February,  1906). 

Certain   number   of   hygro- 
meters prescribed. 

Hygrometers  to  be  read  at 
stated  times. 

Humidity     register     to     be 
kept. 

Ventilation   to  ensure  that 
there    shall    not    be    more 
than  a  certain  proportion 
of  carbon   dioxide  in  the 
air. 

Special  provisions  for  venti- 
lation and  temperature  in 
certain  workrooms. 

Standard  of  purity  of  water 
prescribed. 

Pipes  to  be  as  small  as 
possible  and  covered  with 
nonconducting  material. 

Floors  to  be  sound 

Splash  guards  prescribed 
for  wet-spinning  frames, 
unless  waterproof  skirts 
and  bibs  are  provided  by 
the  occupier  and  worn  by 
the  workers. 

Cloakrooms 

(4)  Spinning      and       Weaving 
Hemp  and  Jute. 

( Regulations     under     Factory 
Act,  28  August,  1907). 

Certain   number   of    hygro- 
meters prescribed. 

Hygrometers  to  be  road  at 
stated  times. 

Humidity     register     to     be 
kept. 

Ventilation   to  ensure  that 
there    shall    not    be    more 
than  a  certain  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
air. 

Special  provisions  for  Venti- 
lation and  temperature  in 
certain  workrooms. 

' 

FRANCE. 
tlax  Spinni7ig. 
(Decree  of  21  March,  1914). 

— 

i. 

— 

Women  and  young  persons 
under  18  may  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  measures  are 
taken  to  ensure  that  the 
water  shall  run  off. 

— 

— 

NETHERLANDS. 

(Regulations  21  August,  1916, 
Spos.  249-252). 

Sufficient   number    of    wet- 
bulb     thermometers     pre- 
scribed. 

Maximum    temperature    as 
shown  by  wet-bulb  thermo- 
meter prescribed. 

— 

Water    to     be     clean    and 
sufficiently  purified. 

Steam  pipes  to  be  covered 
with  non-conducting  ma- 
terial. 

— 

— 

— 

SPAIN. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Spinning. 
{ Decree  of  25  January,  1908). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Young  women  under  21  and 
boys  under  16  may  not  b;' 
employed  unless  measures 
are  taken  for  water  tfi 
flow  off. 

— 

— 

(7658) 
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Country  and  Scope. 
(1) 

Periodical  Medical 
Examination. 

(2) 

Mechanical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

(3) 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

(4) 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

(5) 

Protective  Clothing. 
(6) 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

(7) 

Construction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

(8) 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

(9) 

Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest 

(10) 

BELGIUM 

(Regulations       under 
the    Act    of    1899  ; 
20  August,  1908.) 

Brush  Factories. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

All   bristles   to   be  dis- 
infected      in       brush 
factories  immediately 
after  unpacking. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Great  Britain. 

(Special    Rules    under 
Factory      Acts      of 
of  1891  and  1895.) 

Handlitig      of       Dry- 
sailed     Hides     and 
Skills. 

Appliances   for   band- 
aging,     &c.,      .slight 
wounds    to    be    kept 
ready. 

— 

Washing  accommoda- 
tion,      with      soap, 
towels,   nail-brushes, 
&c.,  to  be  provided 
by  employer. 

Provision  to  be  made 
for    keeping    clothes 
outside  certain  rooms. 

No  food  to  be  taken 
into  workrooms,  and 
proper    provision    to 
be  made  for  keeping 
the  workers'  food. 

— 

j 

1 
1 

— 

Regulations    to    be 
posted  up. 

(Regulations       under 
the    Act    of    1901  ; 
12  December,  1905.) 

Sorting,         Willeying, 
Washing,     Combing 
and   Carding    Wool, 
Ooai       Hair       and 
Camel  Hair. 

Workers     with     open 
cuts  or  sores  not  to 
be  employed. 

Appliances   for   band- 
aging,     &c.,      slight 
wounds  to  be  kept. 

Exhaust    draught    for 
opening  bales,  unless 
steeped  in  water. 

Exhaust    draught    for 
sorting  and  willowing. 

Minimum    velocity   of 
draught  and  area  of 
opening  screens  and 
sorting  boards  fixed. 

Washing  accommoda- 
tion,     with     soap, 
towels,   nail-brushes, 
&c  ,  provided  by  em- 
ployer. 

Cloakroom. 

Mealrooms    and    suit- 
able accommodation 
for   keeping   food   to 
be  provided. 

Overalls    and    respira- 
tors for  certain  work- 
ers.     Overalls  to  be 
steeped  overnight  in 
boiling  water  or  dis- 
infectant   before   re- 
moval for  washing  or 
any  other  purpose. 

Floors  to  be  sprinkled 
with  disinfectant 
daily  and  swept. 

WaUs,  &c.,  to  be 
cleaned  once  in  six 
months. 

All  pieces  of  skin,  &c., 
to  be  removed  daily 
and  disinfected  or 
destroyed. 

Dust  collected  in  ap- 
paratus to  be 
burned. 

Minimum  air  space  in 
sorting    room,    1,000 
cub.  ft.  per  person. 

Special   provisions  for 
ventilation  and  tem- 
perature   in    certain 
workrooms. 

Provisions  for  disinfec- 
tion of  materials. 

No  wool  or  hair  to  be 
stored  in  a  sorting 
room. 

Sufficient  samples  of 
any  wool  or  hair 
used  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  by  the 
Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories. 

(Regulations        under 
the    Act   of    1901  ; 
20  December,  1907). 

Use  of  Horsehair.    (1) 

Workers     with     open 

cuts  or  sores  not  to 

be  employed. 
Appliances  for  treating 

slight  wounds  to  be 

kept  ready. 

Exhaust   draught    for 
opening,   &o.,  mate- 
rial  not   disinfected, 
and    for   other   pro- 
cesses. 

Lavatory,   with   soap, 
towels,  &c.,  provided 
by  employer. 

Cloakroom. 

Separate     storage     of 

overalls. 
Mealroom. 
Place    for    depositing 

food      brought      by 

workers. 

Overalls     and     head- 
coverings.     Also  res- 
pirators   for    certain 
workers. 

Dust  collected  in  ap- 
paratus to  be  burned. 

Provisions  for  disinfec- 
tion of  materials. 

Register  to  be  kept 
containing  prescribed 
particulars  of  disin  - 
fection. 

(Regulations       under 
the   Act    of    1901  ; 
18  December,  1908.) 

Use    of    East  Indian 
Wool. 

Exhaust    draught   for 
dust  extracting  ma- 
chines. 

'v 

Overalls   and   respira- 
tors      for       certain 
workers. 
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Coimtrv  and  Soopti. 

Perioilioal  Moilioal 
Examination. 

Jlechauical  Exhaust 
Ventilation. 

Washing 

Accommodation 

and  Baths. 

Cloakrooms  and 
Mealrooms. 

Protective  Clothing. 

Cleaning 
of  Workplaces. 

Construction  of  Works 
and  Workrooms. 

General  Ventilation 
and  Lighting. 

Other  Provisions  of 
Special  Interest. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

KRANCE 

(Decree      under      the 

Medical    man    to    be 

Wool,   horsehair,    &c.. 

Washrooms  to  be  pro- 

Cloakrooms, with  sep- 

Impermeable    aprons 

Opening  of  bales,  &c.. 

Floors  to  be  washable. 

Provisions  for  disinfec- 

Labour Code,  1  Oc- 

appointed by  the  firm 

to  be  manipulated  if 

vided      with      soap, 

aration     of    outdoor 

and      leggings     and 

to  be  done  in  such  a 

Walls     washable     or 

tion  of  raw  materials. 

tober,  19  LI.) 

to  attend  to  all  slight 

possible  in  closed  ves- 

towels, &c.,  provided 

or  working  clothes. 

overalls  for  work  in 

way  that  refuse  can 

limewashed. 

Regulations       to       be 

injuries,  pimples,  &c., 

sels. 

by  employer. 

contact    with    water 

be  collected  and  de- 

Limewashing to  be  re- 

posted up. 

Skin-^,  Fur.  Horsehair, 

not  healed  after  three 

used    in    the    treat- 

stroyed. 

peated    whenever    a 

Bristles,  Wool,  Bones, 

days'  dressing.     Ap- 

ment of  animal  mat- 

Tables, benches,  floors, 

case       of  '     anthrax 

Horns,  tfcc 

pliances  for  bandag- 
ing, &c.,  slight  wounds 
to  be  kept  ready. 
Register  of  cases  and 
causes  to  be  kept. 

' 

ter. 
Overalls      and      neck 
coverings  for  certain 
workers. 

walls,     &c.,     to    be 
washed    with    disin- 
fectant   as    often    as 
necessary. 

occurs. 

~ 

GERMANY. 

( Regulations       under 

Workers    with    slight 

Exhaust      ventilation 

Lavatory,   with  soap. 

Cloakroom,   with  sep- 

Overalls and  caps  to 

Refuse  and  wrappings 

Floors  to  be  sound  and 

^yorkrooma      to      be 

Provisions  for  disinfec- 

the Industrial  Code, 

skin  abrasions  not  to 

for  certain  machines. 

towels,  &c.,  provided 

aration    of    outdoor 

be  provided.     (3) 

which  have  contained 

washable.     (3) 

thoroughly  aired. 

tion  of  raw  materials. 

22  October,  1902.) 

be  employed. 

by  employer.     (3) 

and  working  clothes. 

non-disinfected  mate- 

Air space  in  new  works 

Register    of    materials 

Baths  to  be  provided 

(3) 

rials  to  be  burnt. 

at  least   15   cub.   m. 

and     disinfection     to 

■Spinning   or  use    {in 

for    certain    workers 

Mealroom  to  be  pro- 

Rooms, &c.,  in  which 

per  worker.     (3) 

be  kept. 

making  brushes,  d-c.) 

at     least     twice     a 

vided    if    necessary. 

undisinfected    mate- 

Regulations      to       be 

of  Horsehair,  Hides, 

wefk.     (3) 

(3) 

rials  are  handled  or 

posted  up. 

Bristtea,  Wool,  etc. 

conveyed    must    be 

(2) 

kept  clean. 
Floors  to   be   washed 

daily. 
Tables  to  be  washed 

twice  a  week. 

NETHERLANDS. 

• 

(Under  the  Safety  Act, 









— 

Rooms    to    be    disin- 

Floors must  be  such 





21    August,    1916  ; 

fected    when    neces- 

that   they    can     be 

Class  D.) 

sary. 

disinfected. 
Minimum  aii  space  7 

Treatment     of    hides, 

cub.  m.  or  10  cub.  m. 

wool,   animal  hair. 

according      to      the 

bristle     and    brush 

trade. 

works,  work  on  rags. 

boneg,  gut,  A-c     (4) 

(2)  No  young  person  ondei  16  may  be  employed  in  disinfecting  or  in  work  upon  materials  previous  to  disinfecting. 
(3)  These  provisions  apply  only  to  works  where  at  least  10  persons  are  employed.  Uj)  The  other  regulations  are  the  same  as  those  summarised  under  A  (i)  White  Lead. 
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APPENDIX    VIII. 

Summary  of  Provisions  Kespecting  the  Age  of 
Admission  of  Children  to  Employment. 


(For  the  scope  of  the  pco visions  kere  tabulated  reference 
should  be  made  to  Appendix  I.) 


Country. 

General 
Age  Limit. 

Cases  in  which  a 
Lower  Limit  is  Allowed. 

Mines.* 

America  (United 
States) 
(Federal     mini- 
mum   established 
in    effect  by    the 
tax    on    employ- 
ment     of       child 
labour.) 

14t 

16t 

AEQEimNE 

Republic 

'       12 

(Industrial  work.) 

10 
(Other  employment.) 

Lower    limit     allowed     if 
necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  family. 

Belgium 

U 

13 

(With   educational  cbrtifi- 
cate  or  in  special  circum- 
stances. ) 

14 

Brazil  (Sao 

Paulo) 

12 

British    Emi'ire 
Great  Britain  ... 

14 

(Factories  and  workshops 
and  street  trading). 

12 

(Strictly     regulated      em- 
ployment out  of   school 
hours  in  occupations  not 
under  Factory  and  Work- 
shop or  Mines  Acts.)- 

In    Ireland    children  may 
still  be  employed  from  12 
half-time,  in  factories  and 
workshops. 

14 

*  In  many  countries  female  persons  are  excluded  altogether  from  underground  work  in  mines, 
so  that  the  limit  here  given  relates  only  to  boys 

t  A  Federal  tax  of  10  per  cent.  (Title  XII,  Revenue  Act  of  1918)  is  levied  on  the  entire  net  profits  fop 
the  taxable  year  of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  which 
children  under  14  years  of  age  are  employed.  All  except  four  of  the  states  prohibit  by  statute  the 
employment  of  ohildien  under  14,  and  seven  states  have  a  higher  age  minimum.  In  six  states  this 
prohibition  extends  to  any  occupation  at  any  time  ;  in  27  to  mills,  factories,  etc.,  at  any  time  and  to 
any  occupation  during  the  time  school  is  in  session  ;  in  10  other  states  mercantile  establishments  and  a 
number  of  other  places  of  employment  as  well  as  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  are 
included  in  the  general  prohibition. 

t  A  Federal  tax  (see  preceding  footnote)  on  mines  and  quarries  in  which  children  under  16  are 
employed.  Four  states  have  a  higher  statutory  minimum  age,  and  19  states  have  the  same.  In  many 
of  those  with  a  lower  o  rno  age  limit  established  by  state  laws  there  are  no  mines. 
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Country. 


General 
Age  Limit. 


Cases  in  which  a 
Lower  Limit  is  Allowed. 


Mines.* 


Beitibh  Empibe 
— contd, 
Australia  — 
New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland  ... 

South 

Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania   ... 

Canada — 
Ontario 


Manitoba 


Nova  Scotia 


New   Bruns- 
wick. 


British 
Columbia. 


Yukon 
Territory. 

Alberta 


U 

14  boys,  15  girls. 
11 
13 

14 

14 

14 

(Factoiies  and  workshops.) 

12 

(Shops.) 

14 
(Factories.) 

14 

(Factories,  shops  and 
offices.) 

15 
(Girls  in  factories. ) 


14 


(Factories.) 


14 
(Factories  and  workshops.) 


13 

(Mercantile  establishments.  ] 

14 
(Factories  and  workshops. ) 

15 
(Girls  in  factories.) 


16 

(Factories ;  shops  also  in 
large  towns.) 


10 
(Boys  in  street  trading.) 


12 
(Boys  in  street  trading.) 

13 

(Children  holding  certifi- 
cates out  of  school  hours  ) 

Lower  limit  is  allowed  dur- 
ing July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  in  con- 
nection with  fruit  canning. 

Lower  limit  is  allowed  in 
special  cases  authorised 
by  the  inspector. 


Lower  limit  is  allowed  in 
canning  and  curing  fish, 
and  packing  fruit,  in  the 
fish  runs  and  fruit 
seasons. 


12 
(Boys  in  street  trading.) 


14 

14 
14 
14 

14 

14 


15 
(Underground.) 


12 


12 
(Metalliferous  mines) 

14 
(Surface      work 
mines  ) 

15 
(Below     ground 
mine*.) 

12 


14 
(Above  ground.) 

16 
(Below  cround.) 


coal 


coal 


*  In  many  countries  female  persons  aie  excluded  altogether  from  underground  work  in  mioM' 
so  that  the  limit  here  given  relates  only  to  boys. 
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Coontry. 

General 
Age  Limit. 

Cases  in  which  a 
Lower  Limit  is  Allowed. 

Mines.* 

BirnsH  Empire 
— contd. 
Canada — contd. 
Saskatche- 
wan. 

(Factories.) 

12 
(Boys  in  street  trading.) 

14 

Neto  Zealand  ... 

(Factories.) 

13 

(In  special  cases  authorised 

by  the  inspector  if  the 

child  has  an  educational 

certificate.) 

South  Africa  ... 

... 

16 

(Undergi-ound.) 

India  ... 

9 

No  absolute  minimum  age 
is  fixed  for  work  in  mines, 
but  the   Chief    Inspector 
may  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment   of    children    under 
1-  in  particular  cases  of 
dangerous  work  in  mines. 

BULQAEIA 

14 

12 
(If  the  child's  elementary 
education  'is    not    com- 
completed.) 

18 

Czecho-Slovakta 

14 
Or  older  if  still  required, 
to  attend  school. 

10 
(In  light  agricultural  and 
domestic  work.) 

14 

Dbsmabk 

Only  those   exempt  from 
compulsory  school  attend- 
ance. 

Fba'kce 

13 

12 
(With    educational    and 
medical  certificate.) 

13 

(As  trammers,  &c.) 

16 

(As   assistants   or  appren- 
tices nt  the  face.) 

18 

(All     otl.cr     work      below 
ground.) 

Geemaky 

13 

Or  older,  if  still  required 

to  attend  school. 
(Under  the  Industrial  Code. ) 

12 

(Under     Employment     of 
Children  Act.) 

10 
(Under     Employment     of 
Children  Act,  where  em- 
ployed by  parents.) 

14 
(By  state  laws  ;  the  federal 
age  mill  mum  for  mines  is 
the  same  as  for  industrial 
undertakings    under     the 
Industrial  Code.) 

Gbbeoe  

14 
Or  older,  if  still  required 
to  attend  school. 

10 
(By  their  own  parents.unless 
work  is  designated  as  in- 
jurious.) 

15 
(Underground.) 

J"*'" /         

'  In  many  countries  female  persons  are  excluded   altogether  from  undoi 
30  that  the  limit  here  given  relates  only  to  boys. 
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Country. 

General 
Age  Limit. 

Cases  in  which  a 
Lower  Limit  ia  Allowed. 

Mines.* 

Italy     

12 

... 

14 
(Below      ground,      unles 
mechanical     traction    is 
used,    when    boys  of  13 
may  be  employed.) 

Japan     

12 

10 
(Light   occupations   to  be 
specified  by  the  authori- 
ties.) 

Mexico 

12 

12 

Netherlands   ... 

13t 
Or  older,  if  still  required 
to  attend  school. 

13 
(Above  ground.) 

16 
(Underground.) 

NtOABAQUA 

— 

... 

12 

NOKWAY 

U 
Or  older,  if  still  required 
to  attend  school. 

12 

(With  medical  certificate, 

after    consultation    with 

the  school  managers,  out 

of  school  hours.) 

14 
Or  older,  if  still  reijuired 
to  attend  school. 

Poland  

Parts  formerly 
under   Russian 
rule. 

Parts  formerly 
underAustrian 
rule. 

Parts  formerly 
under  German 
rule. 

14 
(Factories.) 

12 
(Other  industrial  work.) 

14 
(Factories.) 

12 

(Other  industrial  work.) 

13 

Or  older,  if  still  required 

to  attend  school. 
(Under  industrial  code.) 

12 
(Under     Employment     of 
Children  Act.) 

10 
Under      Employment    of 
Children  Act  if  employed 
by  parents. 

17 

POBTUQAL 

12 

10 
(In  industries  designated  by 
order,  if  the  work  is  light, 
and    elementary    school 
leaving  certificate  is  ob- 
tained and  the  child  is 
physically  fit.) 

12 

Rumania 

11 

*  In  many  countries  female  persons  ate  excluded  altogether  from  underground  work  in  mines,  M 
that  the  limit  here  given  relates  only  to  boys. 

t  A  Bill  to  raise  the  age  to  14  is  before  the  Legislature. 
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Conntry. 

General 
Age  Limit. 

Cases  in  which  a 
Lower  Limit  is  Allowed. 

Mines.* 

Seebia 

14 
(Industry.) 

12 
(Commerce.) 

12 
(By  way  of  exception,  and 
with  a  medical  certificate 
of  fitness.) 

14 

Spain      

10 

9 

(In  coastal  fishing,  if  no 

longer  required  to  attend 

school,  or  if  accompanied 

by  parents.) 

16 
(Underground.) 

18 
(In  extraction  of  minerals 
or   work   carried    on    by 
explosives.) 

SWBDEN 

13  (boys). 

14  (girls). 

Or  older,  if  still  required 

to  attend  school. 
(In    factories    and    large 

workshops.) 

12 

(In  other  occupations.) 

15 

14t 

... 

... 

*  In  many  coontriea  female  persons  are  excladed  altogether  from  underground  work  in  mines,  so 
that  the  limit  here  given  relate  only  to  boys. 
•f  Work  outside  factories  is  regulated  by  Cantonal  Laws,  details  of  which  have  not  been  supplied- 
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1 

The  Government  con- 
siders that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  fix,  by 
international  conven- 
tion, the  age  limit  for 
the  prohibition  of  night 
work  at  18,  which  is 
the  standard  contem 

'plated  in  a  Bill  before 
the  Dutch  Legislature. 

1 

1 

1 

The  existing  laws  con- 
form to  the  draft  Con- 
vention of  1913. 

(a)  Preserving    of    fish 
and  shell  fish ;  salting, 
smoking,  &c.,  fish  and 
shell   fish,   and   other 
processes  necessary  to 
prevent  decomposition. 
Manufacture    of    jam 
and   fermenting   fruit 
juices. ; 

(b)  Newspaper  printing 
works. 

1 

(a)  Dairies  ; 

(6)  With    special    per- 
mission where  neces- 
sary for  economic  rea- 
sons, &c.  ; 

(c)  With    special    per- 
mission   in     seasonal 
trades,    or  in   imfore- 
seen        circumstances 
causing     a     press     of 
work  or  involving  risk 
of  damage  to  materials. 
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(In  industries  de- 
signated by  cer- 
tain authorities) 

>^ 

CS 

■^ 

1 

1 

1 

The  terms  of  the  draft 
Convention    of     1913 
have  already  been  car- 
ried out. 

1 

The    Spanish    Govern- 
ment would  be  wilUng 
to    discuss    with    the 
other  Governments  the 
question   of   applying 
the  standard  proposed 
in  1913. 

The    (Jovemment    sug- 
gests  that   the    prohi 
bition      of      industrial 
night  work  for  young 
persons  should  be  ex- 
tended up  to  the  age 
of  18. 

1 

1 
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